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NERVOUS SYSTEM; EDUCATION AND SLEEP. 
BY C. FRED. POLLOCK, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E. 


We do not know what ‘‘ nerve force,’’ ‘‘ nervous energy,”’ The nerves of the trunk and limbs are connected with a 
“nervous influence,’ is; we only know its effects. Wedo long rod of nervous matter, the spizal cord, enclosed in a 
know, however, that. mind and matter are always associated tube formed by the bones of the spine. This is partly com- 
in our experience, and that the latter must be healthy ifthe posed of nerve fibers passing upward to, or downward from, 
former is to be sound. the brain ; but it also contains in the center a column of 

The nervous system orders, regulates,‘and connects all gray matter withits cells, forming a series of nerve centers. 
the parts of our body ; and is composed of two elements (See figure 2.) The spinal cord is the center for a Jarge 
embedded in a cement-substance :—(1)zerve fibers, which number of actions spoken of as ‘‘ reflex actions,’’ which af- 
may be in cords ford a simple illustration of nervous mechanism. An ex- 
called nerves, or : ample will explain this best. When a child is asleep, and 
in masses of \ LOR the bedclothes are lifted and sorted or made smooth, it is a 
white matter in fX\ common thing to see the child with unbroken slumber turn 
the nerve -cen- N ; it about or move its position somewhat. What has happened 
ters; and (2) : is that the movement of the clothes or the cold of exposure 
nerve cells, ‘ Dd / X has affected some sensory nerve or nerves, and an influence 
which are nu- ) 
cleated bodies of 
varying shapes 
and sizes, and 
along with : FIGURE I. , 
many fibers Various forms “elas poles as seen 
form what is known as the gray matter of the nerve- 
centers. The nerve cells (see figure 1) are the seat of the 
uerve force, and their processes, or branches, or ‘‘ poles,”’ 
tounect them with one another and with the nerve fibers. 

The nerve-centers are distributed in various parts, many of 

them being minute and invisible to the naked eye, while 

others are well known as the brain and spinal cord. Nerve 

fibers are simply conductors, and their ultimate distribution 

tan be only revealed by the microscope. Experience and 

‘xperiment have shown that they are of several kinds ; one 

variety carries messages from the centers to the muscles and 

called motor, another conveys messages to the brain and 

Sealled sensory. These latter carry different impressions, 

“cording to the part from which they start, and the sensa- 

, may be one of pain or pleasure, of heat or cold, of FIGURE 2. 

ey nor ec ind Tk eh rou lS Sat SARS om 

¢ x , M. . ‘ ry posterior. 

nding upon the ‘‘end-organ’’ from which the nerve has traveled to some cell or cells in the spinal cord, which 
its origin, and from which the influence is sent. have sent a motor influence down some other nerve fibers to 
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the muscles, which then moved. The anatomical arrange- 
ment requires an afferent nerve, a nerve-center, and an effer- 
ent nerve. (See figure 3.) Many most important actions 
are effected thus, especially those which have their center 
in the medulla oblongata, or upper part of the cord close to 
its junction with the brain. Breathing is an instance, the 
stimulus of carbonic acid in the blood acting ultimately on 
the muscles of respiration ; and this is of course involun- 
tary, though the nerve-center may be partly controlled by a 
higher one, as when we choose to hold our breath. So 
dust entering the nose or a bright light falling on tke eye 
may make us sneeze, 
and the presence of food 
at the back of the throat 
makes us swallow, the 
action. being started 
only by the stimulus 
applied in the right 
way. 
A large part of the 

9 nervous system is dis- 
fF tinguished as the sym- 
Sk. pathetic, composed of 

FIGURE 3. DIAGRAM OF REFLEX action, METVE fibers and many 
From the skin (Sk.) the impression is carried ganglia or collections 

sone aw iich aa impression is sent slong’ of nerve cells scattered 

an efferent nerve to a muscle (M). throughout us. It pre- 
sides over many involuntary actions, mostly under the con- 
trol of the medulla oblongata, and regulates such move- 
ments as those of the heart, stomach, and intestines, the 
secretion of the various glands, and the diameter of the 
blood-vessels. We can only keep these healthy by seeing 
that nothing interferes with their free play, that our organs 
are allowed to act properly without undue or deficient or 
hurtful calls upon the mechanism. 

The drain is the chief or highest nerve-center, and is a 
double organ, having corresponding right and left halves, 
containing a number of centers or areas devoted to different 
purposes. It is a mass of soft whitish material enclosed in 
the skull, through an opening in the base of which it is 
directly continuous with the spinal cord. (See figure 4.) 
The smaller part of it, lying next the cord, is known as the 
little brain, or cerebellum, and seems to be the seat of co- 
ordination, or the power of controlling complicated and com- 
pound muscular movements. When a man is slightly in- 
toxicated, an approaching danger, such as a cab in the 
street, may be seen, and yet, though the man realizes that 
he must get out of the way and desires to do so, his muscles 
can not be co-ordinated into the proper movements of walk- 
ing, and the result is staggering. The large upper part of 
the brain is the cerebrum, and consists of masses of gray 
matter joined together by nerve fibers or white matter. The 
gray matter is in a series of parts termed ganglia, connected 
below with the spinal cord and above with the highest 
ganglion of all, the sheet of gray substance on the surface 
of the brain. This is a layer of some thickness arranged in 
undulations, or convolutions, which greatly increase the ex- 
tent of surface. (See figure 5.) It is not quantity of brain, 
but quantity and quality of gray matter, which is useful ; 
and the scale of intelligence in animals corresponds with 
the complexity of the convolutions. 

The brain is the ruler of each man’s little universe. It is 
the seat of consciousness and will, of memory, thought, 
and intellect, of emotion and sensation. (See figure 6.) 
With the brain cells we see, hear, taste, smell, feel, think, 
and will; and disease of them may make us blind or deaf, 
dull and apathetic, or irritable and fierce, forgetful or anx- 
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ious, morose or foolishly fanciful. Madness is a bodily aij. 
ment ; and, affecting this highest organ, is pre eminently 
dis-ease, un-health, in-sanity. 

It is with these nerve cells, then, that we appreciate im. 
pressions from without ; it is in them that the nervous force 
is stored ; and it is from them that the nervous energy js 
discharged. Our duty to them is threefold: we must feed 
them, train them, and rest them. 

As to the blood supply, the food of the brain, nothing 
further need be added to what has been already said in pre. 
vious papers. It would be well if we paid more attention 
to the physical causes of laziness, stupidity, headaches, and 
feelings of illness generally, if it led the sufferers to review 
their conduct in the matter of food and fresh air, drinks and 
dress, cleanliness and exercise. 

The brain can be trained just like the hand. This is the 
great subject of education. An empty head is an evil head: 
an untrained brain is a mischievous brain. The brain must 
be used all round, and perhaps the greatest danger of school 
education at present is that the memory is cultivated princi- 
pally or almost alone. It is not walking encyclopedias that 
do good in the world, but skilled brains, able to think and 
not merely to remember. No teaching is likely to be of 
much permanent value, which does not exercise other facul- 
ties of the mind, the reflection and judging powers, the 
power of giving undivided attention, and the the power of 
taking pains. Interest in the work is essential to true prog- 
ress, and the most enduring knowledge is that which we 
teach ourselves. Imagination should be stimulated by 
wholesome and stirring stories and all the wealth of poetry; 
and the will should be educated by forcing ourselves to do 
our duties promptly even when disagreeable, as they so 


FIGURE 4. BRAIN. 


At the top of the spinal cord lies the cerebellum and above this the cere 
brum with its convoluted surface. 


often are. Habits are largely the result of training; the 
same part of the brain is used over and over again; the 
nervous energy travels the same set of fibers from the same 
center time after time, until ultimately it passes without 
any control and almost unconsciously. The painful efforts 
of learning an art in the end give an unnoticed mastery ove 
it. Here is the danger of self-indulgence in any vice. 
There is almost no limit to what you can teach yourself, 
if you try long enough. Time must always be given tothe 
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brain, and on this condition patient perseverance will carry 
a student to almost any goal. Hurrying the little brains 
of children is to force a false pace except with the obviously 
lazy ; but the bugbear of over-pressure need not be feared 
so long as the principles controlling the health of the body 
generally are observed. Over-pressure often means under- 
feeding. Over-work with its irritability, headache, and 


want of sleep is frequently just the inevitable effect of 


FIGURE 5. DIAGRAM OF BRAIN CUT THROUGH THE MIDDLE, 


1, Spinal cord with nerves. 2. Ganglia at the base of the brain. 3. Cere- 
bellum. 4. Cerebrum with external layer of gray matter. 


learning lessons in a badly ventilated room or of shirking 


* the daily play. The most common cause of such symptoms 


in students is harassing worry ; they are now and then due 
to mental over-strain. 

The development of the nerve centers is most active in 
childhood and youth; and it is then that new ideas, new 
culture, and new accomplishments are most readily acquired; 
but what power of development may be left in after years 
should be steadily utilized, for otherwise our brains grow 
old before the rest of our frame, simply from neglect. 

Sleep is the rest of the brain, its great rest. A variation 
in work, a change of subject, is another kind of rest, the 
best rest often for the higher or intellectual centers; and an 
immense amount of mental labor can be safely undertaken, 
if sufficient variety is secured. But in the end the brain 
demands sleep, and this is especially the case when the low- 
er or more animal centers have been much used, as in chil- 
dren at play. Habit has a great deal to do with ensuring a 
good night’s rest, the habit of going to bed at a regular 
hour. Many people can not sleep well in a strange house 
orexcept in one position. The bedclothes should be dry 
and fresh and clean ; and no one, who has witnessed the re- 
freshing sleep enjoyed by an invalid after a restless day by 
a thorough airing and smoothing of the bedclothes, will 
be tempted to undervalue these means of aiding the ap- 
proach of slumber. Supper, if eaten shortly before bed- 
time, should be light and easily digested; and if heavy 
Suppers are indulged in, they should be taken two or three 
hours before retiring. A few mouthfuls of food are often 
sufficient to induce sleep, where wakefulness is due to un- 
Suspected hunger. It need not be said that taking any 
drug for sleep is one of the most unhealthy habits that can 
be adopted. Noisy surroundings and bright hght often 
prevent sleep, while cold is a great enemy. Hot water bot- 
tles are better than cold feet. The nursery should be kept 
at about 58° Fahr. instead of heaping extra bedclothes 
upon a child. Bed-curtains are almost always bad, and 
their use should only be allowed for a definite purpose, as 


shielding the head from adraught. Fear is a common cause 
of sleeplessness in a child, the fear of being left alone in 
the dark ; and the obvious remedy for this is to provide a 
subdued light and secure confidence that some one is with- 
in call. Hard mental work up to the moment of retiring 
may cause the loss of a night’s rest, and it is a good plan 
to indulge in a little relaxation before bed-time like a piece 
of light literature, a game, or some music. Trivial things 
may win slumber, such as lowering the pillow or turning 
its cold side; but artificial means of distracting thought 
have nearly invariably proved totally useless. Fresh air is 
essential during sleep ; but this requisite is far too often 
quite neglected, as the stuffiness of a bed-room in the morn- 
ing so often betrays. 4 

Children require more sleep than grown people. A healthy 
baby for the first two months or so spends most of its time 
asleep. After that a baby should have at least two hours of 
sleep in the forenoon and one hour in the afternoon ; and it 
is quite possible to teach almost any infant to adopt this 
as a regular habit. Even to the age of four or five years 
a child should have one hour of sleep, or at least rest 
in bed, before its dinner ; and it should be put to bed at six 
or seven in the evening, and left undisturbed for twelve or 
fourteen hours. Up to the fifteenth year most young people 
require ten hours, and till the twentieth year nine hours. 
After that age every one finds out how much he or she re- 
quires, though as a general rule at least six to eight hours 
are necessary. Eight hours sleep will prevent more nervous 
derangements in women than any medicines can cure. Dur- 
ing growth there must be ample sleep, if the brain is to de- 
velop to its full extent ; and the more nervous, excitable, or 


FIGURE 6. DIAGRAM OF NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


In the spinal cord are reflex centers, above this in the medulla oblongata 
specially important reflex centers. The cerebellum is marked as tae 
co-ordinating center. In the cerebrum are centers for emotion, 
ideo-motion, volition,motion, sensation, and special sensa- 
tion as of light. The continuous lines indicate sen- 
sory, dotted lines motor, and wavy lines reflex 
tracts. Arrows mark the direction of 
the nervous currents. 
precocious a child is, the longer sleep should it get, if its 
intellectual progress is not to come to a premature stand- 
still, or its life be cut short at an early age. The period of 
full maturity with its maximum of mental activity is the 
period of minimum demand for sleep; but old age reverts 
to the habit of childhood, and passes much of its time in 


slumber. 





BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


The pastime known under the name of ’cycling is a fine 
combination of danger and safety—danger for the careless 
rider, safety and rational sport for the prudent and cautious 
one. It is a long step toward the ideal method of self-pro- 
pulsion, so far as terrestrial locomotion is concerned. If 
flight in the air, as on the wings of a dove, for which the 
wise man of old so fervently wished, could be vouchsafed to 
man, it would be but one fair step beyond the noiseless, ex- 
hilarating exercise of speeding over a smooth country road 
on a bicycle or tricycle. 

I shall not exaggerate, nor shall I make any special plea ; 
neither is necessary. At present there are some serious ob- 
stacles in the way of ’cycling. The bicycleis not reasonably 
safe for any but expert riders, and the tricycle runs too 
heavily save for strong men or upon the smoothest roads. I 
have found a strange influence at work against the introduc- 
tion of the bicycle as a common means of locomotion. This 
is the contempt harbored by wheelmen for all kinds of 


wheels made with a view to the safety of the rider. The. 


rule, adopted as a maxim by the common consent of ’cyclers, 
appears to be: The greater the risk the nobler the sport ; 
therefore the more unsafe the wheel the more desirable it is. 
This sort of reasoning may be well enough among racing 
men ; but it will not serve the turn of the people in general. 

I have made no little investigation of this subject, and I 
find that the common objection of parents and guardians to 
having their children and wards (no matter of what age) 
ride bicycles is twofold: first, physical danger; second, 
moral danger. Who wishes his son to cram himself with 
racing slang and to fill his brain with dreams of ‘‘ lowering 
the record’? Who would like to have his ward brought 
home on a stretcher, with his arm broken and his nose 
ground off even with his face? There is nothing inviting, 
to the mind of the average sincere citizen of our country, in 
the spectacle of young men with no higher aim in life than 
to sweat and tug and wriggle and strain for twenty-four 
consecutive hours astridea bicycle merely to settle who shall 
be called the ‘‘ champion long-distance rider ’’ of America. 

Common sense and common morality grasp quite firmly 
the difference between sport and sporting, between rational 
pastime and a mere brute struggle for mastery in the arena. 
Nor is the average judgment favorably impressed when it is 
addressed in behalf of those who band themselves together 
to despise and make fun of all who favor safe machines and 
safe riding, and to laugh or hoot down friends of ’cycling as 
a rational pastime made reasonably free of dangerous feat- 
ures. Racing can not be hurtful or wrong when it is kept 
within the fair bounds of simple and reasonable trial of skill; 
but it can not be defended when it is connected with any 
taint of gambling, or with the display of mere brutal en- 
durance of dangerous strain and hardship. 

Let the line be drawn between athletics of the prize-ring 
and race-course sort, and those fit for self-respecting people 
to practice as rational pastime. With such a line in view 
we can take our bicycles and tricycles and go upon the road 
without fear of being looked at askance by that large ma- 
jority of good people who can not afford to countenance any 
sporting operation. 

I have said that bicycles are not reasonably safe for any 
but expert riders, and that tricycles run too heavily for any 


save strong men to manage, when the roads are not very 
smooth. Let me now add that reasonable safety does attend 
bicycle riding when the rider is a very prudent and cautious 
person, and the tricycle does run lightly enough for the 
weakest rider where the roads are smooth and even. 

What I would impress upon the reader is the fact that 
racing men all advocate the wheels that are made for racing 
purposes and that these wheels are precisely the ones no 
mere pastime seeker ought to buy. Durability, lightness, 
and safety are the three desirable qualities. Let nobody 
laugh you out of riding the safest machine you can find. | 
can not recommend any special make here without appear- 
ing to be an advertiser. Indeed any of the makers can con- 
struct youa machine which will have its parts adjusted with 
a view to guarding you against the worst dangers. 

In tricycling there is no special danger and the only pre- 
caution to bear in mind is that of selecting a light-running 
machine which also is constructed strongly. It is not al- 
ways the slightest tricycle that runs mostlightly. For five 
years past I have been riding a machine weighing ninety- 
six pounds which is easier to drive than any lighter one that 
I have tried. There isa delicious sense of security in riding 
when one knows that one’s machine is strong enough to 
withstand any shock. This is especially true as regards bi- 
cycling. Nothing is more disheartening than the thought 
of having to walk and trundlea crippled wheel home after a 
good long spin into the country. 

In many regards the bicycle is much better than the tri- 
cycle for active and athletic young men. It has its lurking 
danger, as I have said, but this may be shunned by the wise 
and watchful. Being practically but a single wheel upon 
which the rider is mounted, it requires only the merest line 
of smooth ground for its track. It exasperates a tricycler on 
a rough road to see a bicycler get into a wagon rut and bow! 
serenely along. Still the three-wheeled machine has its. 
balance of satety in its favor, for when the man on the high 
seat and single wheel ‘‘ takes a header”’ and sails through 
the air toa resounding contact with mother earth, the tri- 
cycler feels as if he were a favored being. 

Now, I have frankly tried to give my readers a wholesome 
touch of fear in order to emphasize the need of prudence and 
caution. After all, however, the bicycle is less dangerous 
than a pony, and.a tricycle is much safer than a dog-cart 
with a skittish horse harnessed toit. Once mastered, either 
form of the ‘‘ wheel’’ is a delightful means of locomotion, a 
little more tiresome than walking, more exhilarating fora 
time than riding or driving, and in many respects the least 
trouble to one of all the implements of rational pastime. 

The historical points in bicycling are few and of no great 
general interest. The machine was invented probably in 
France about 1810. Its first form was clumsy, and not un- 
til 1869 was there much prospect of a valuable outcome to 
the efforts to improve it. M. Michaux in that year gave it, 
very nearly, its present form, but since then successive 
special inventions have been added until the symmetry of 
the machine is faultless and the friction and weight approach 
the minimum. I should not dare discriminate in the matter 
of inventors’ claims in this paper. There are many excellent 
models to choose from, Goto a good wheelman and, pro- 
vided he is not a racing man, trust to his advice. 
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There is a wide-spread conservatism in America which 
promptly questions the propriety of permitting women and 
girls to ride the tricycle in public. No doubt some discrim- 
ination is needed in dealing with this prejudice, for it is 
nothing less. The fact is that riding in public may be proper 
or improper, just as the spirit of the performance makes it. 
The Pharisee who prays to be heard of men, and the woman 
who drives a tricycle to be seen of men are not orthodox. 
There is not a town in our whole country, not a neighbor- 
hood, indeed, where a woman may not with perfect self-re- 
spect and in the perfect respect of everybody, ride her tri- 
cycle for her own recreation. I have found that the main 
trouble is for the would-be tricycler to gain her own consent 
tobegin. But it is not always necessary to ride in public, 
for we are a nation of private park owners, and the tricycle 
runs smoothly and easily over a well-kept lawn or close-cut 
meadow. 

The tandem tricycle, upon which two ladies ora lady anda 
gentleman may take a jolly run, is to my mind the most en- 
joyable of allthe ’cycling machines. Its use combines good, 
healthful exercise with perfect freedom of conversation and 
observation, and you are made happy by a sense of security 
from accident as you whirl along. With a smooth road, a 
congenial companion and a bright May morning, to speed 
atandem between tasseling hedge-rows and along the fra- 
grant borders ofrich green grass fields, with here and there an 
orchard or a wood, is one of the good things of life. When 
you become tired you may stop and sit where you are un- 
til rested, or you can dismount and explore on foot the 
nooks and by-ways at either hand. The botanist, the ar- 
. tist, the general student of nature, will find the tricycle or 
the bicycle his especial friend. It is always ready to serve 
him. 


At first the exercise of working pedals with the feetis very 
hard on the particular muscles called into action and great 


cate should be taken to avoid over-exertion. After a few 
days of practice one’s limbs accommodate themselves to the 
new strain. Ladies especially should know and carefully 
bear in mind that they can not become athletic in a single 
day or a single week. One may be accustomed to long 
walks, and even torunning, and yet the first ten minutes 
on a tricycle will prove very exhausting ; therefore the only 
safety is iu the gradual training of one’s limbs. 

As the chief danger to the bicycler is in ‘‘ taking a header,”’ 
that is in being thrown forward over his wheel by the tire 
striking some hard obstacle, the timid or nervous rider 
should have his machine of that make which places the sad- 
dle low and well back from the top of the wheel. True this 
isnot the ideal wheel in point of beauty or speed, but it is 
the safe wheel, one that may be relied upon as sure if not 
very fast. 

A young clergyman of my acquaintance was brow-beaten 
into buying a standard road-racer for his use, although his 
wife protested. All went well for a while, the dignified and 
graceful minister taking great pleasure in going along the 
Streets of his town ata speed suggestive of a physician’s 
tush fora dying patient, till at last one bright morning a 
small bowlder waylaid him nearly in front of the post-office. 
Two weeks later the minister appeared once more in the 
streets, sitting cautiously far back in the saddle of a machine 
made with some regard for the law of gravitation. Mean- 
time the court plaster on his forehead gave a sinister em- 
phasis to the solemnity of his smile as he shied his wheel 
‘round every pebble in his way. A boot-black convulsed 
the community by shouting : 
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‘*Set straight, parson, an’ ’tend strictly ter business, that 
thing ’pears like it was goin’ ter buck agin !’’ 

A young lady never looks more spirited and graceful than 
when riding a tricycle, provided that she has learned to 
manage the machine with ease and in good form. She 
should sit in a comfortable position with the upper part of 
her body leaning slightly forward, her chin well up, and her 
chest expanded. The lips must be closed habitually, so as. 
to breathe through the nostrils, and the strokes of the feet 
must be steady and regular, the shoe-sole barely touching 
the rising pedal while the downward push on the other ped- 
al is made without apparent effort. 

Self-consciousness is the greatest enemy of every pas- 
time. No person can be sincerely happy while wondering 
how the world is affected by his attitudes and style of move- 
ment. When you go out on your wheel cultivate a whole- 
hearted devotion to your pastime, True recreation must 
come unawares, slipping into the tissue of your conscious- 
ness, as into the fiber of your physique, by the slyest and 
most indirect methods. Diversion always precedes health- 
ful reaction from labor or from unwholesome moods. 

The best value of any pastime is its engaging quality, its 
power of reversing the poles of mental habit, of starting new 
wells of interest and of eliminating, at least for the time, the 
element of worry from the mind. 

.It is interesting to note the increased vigor and fertility of 
one’s mind after a few days of fascinating exercise ; but one 
can not afford to attempt any analysis of the process of in- 
vigoration while it is going on ; it ceases the moment it is 
questioned. The self-conscious bicycler or tricyler is con- 
santly on a strain, mentally, the effect of which is transmit- 
ted to his muscles and their nerves, rendering them faltering 
and inefficient and destroying that equipoise which, to the 
bicycler especially, is all important. Hence the value of 
beginning in the right way and of training so as to forma 
correct habit of riding, Go slowly, choose smooth ground, 
and do not be impatient to becomea racer. Temperance in 
sport is as good as any other kind of temperance. 

Likeall other forms of vigorous out door exercise bicycling” 
and tricycling are almost sure to increase the appetite, 
harden the muscles, and lessen the flesh of the rider. The 
exertion, even on very smooth roads and in cool weather, 
is quite sufficient to start perspiration and to quicken the 
pulse ; but persons who are delicate will soon learn how to- 
avoid extremes. 

Now mount your tricycle, your tandem, or your bicycle 
and come with me. We will choose a country lane which 
leads away between green meadows where the clover is be- 
ginning to bloom, and where the meadow-larks and field- 
sparrows are singing among the trembling tufts. We are 
not going forth to race against each other or against time, 
we are bent on such pleasure as a well-balanced mind can 
find in moderate exercise and in watching the kaleido- 
scopic changes of nature’s lights and shades. We have cast. 
off work and the thought of work as one puts offa garment, 
and we have taken on the sweet mood of gentle adventure. 
Every swarming grove, every odorous grass-plot, every 
melodious orchard has its surprise for us. The sun is our 
fire, the breeze fans us, the thousand tints of nature are for 
our eyes. Some elixir creeps into our blood giving us a 
courage and a confidence that lend a new joy to life. It is 
good to be strong, good to be courageous and hopeful, and 
these come of a healthful habit of mind and body. 

There are precious pleasures in-doors, but out-doors is. 
health. 





SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY JOHN H. VINCENT. 


[May 6.] 
RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 

‘*Pray for me,’”’ said an eminent French pastor on his 
death-bed, ‘‘ that I may have the elementary graces.’’ Those 
elementary graces are to be found in the great moral prin- 
ciples which lie at the bottom of the barbarous phraseology 
in which the sentiments of the poor, living or dying, are 
often expressed. It was but recently that there was recorded 
the saying of an old Scottish Methodist, who in his earlier 
years had clung vehemently to one or other of the two small 
sects on either side of the street: ‘‘The street I’m now 
traveling in, lad, has nae sides; and if power were given 
me, I would preach purity of life mair, and purity of doc- 
trine less, than I did.’’ ‘‘Are you not a little heretical at 
your journey’s end?’’ said his interlocutor. ‘‘I kenna. 
Names have not the same terror on me they once had, and 
since I was laid by here alone, I have had whisperings of 
the still small voice, telling me that the footfall of faiths 
and their wranglings will ne’er be heard in the Lord’s 
kingdom whereunto I am nearing. And as love cements 
all differences, I'll perhaps find the place roomier than I 
thought in times by-past.’’* 

The converging testimony rendered by so many different 
experiences toward the triumph of a higher Christianity is 
<rowned by the testimony of the Bible itself. That the 
theology of the Bible is something besides and beyond, 
something greater and vaster than, the theology of each 
particular church or age, is proved by the fact that on the 
one hand it has never been found sufficient tor the purposes 
of tests and polemics, and, on the other hand, that when- 
ever the different schools of theologians have been brought 
together on its platform, either for selecting extracts for the 
public services of the church, or for revising its transla- 
‘tions, the points of division have fallen aside, the points of 
‘union have come to light, and the points of discussion have 
for the most part had no bearing on the divisions or the 
‘theories of Christendom. It is in the various aspects of the 
theology of the Bible—which is also the theology of Eu- 
ropean literature—the theology of great men, the theology 
of the saints, and the theology of the poor and of little 
children, that we may hope to see the face of God. 

We complain of the unfairness of the German critic who 
attacked the possibility of a Christian faith by directing his 
artillery against the coarsest and grossest forms in which 
that faith has been supported by any of its adherents. But 
“this should be a solemn warning to us to see how far we 
have ourselves identified it with those forms. We smile at 
the narrowness of the English philosopher who regarded 
Christianity as the completest development of human wick- 
~edness, because he fixed his mind on one particular doctrine 
sometimes preached in its name. But this should be a sol- 
-emn warning to us to see how far such a doctrine is one 
for which we ourselves have contended as essential to the 
faith. 

True Christianity is beyond the reach of such attacks or 
-such defenses. Those who have watched the effects of sur- 
rise on the Alpine ranges will remember the dark and chill 
-aspect of the wide landscape in the moment preceding the 
‘dawn. At last there arose at once in the westegn and east- 
vern heavens a color, a brightness, a lightness—varying, 


diffused, indefinite, but still spreading and brightening and 
lightening, over the whole scene. Then, ‘‘as in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,’’ the highest summits of the 
range of snow burst from pale death into roseate life, and 
every slope and crest became as clear and bright as before 
they had been dark and dull ; and meanwhile the same light 
was creeping round the mists of the plain and the exhala. 
tions of the lakes, and they too were touched by gold, and 
every shape and form yielded to the returning glow. Such 
is an image of the rise of true religion, and therefore also 
of true theology, shadowy, diffused, expansive as the dawn, 
yet like the dawn striking with irresistible force now here, 
now there, first on the highest intelligences, then on the 
world at large, till at length the whole atmosphere is suf- 
fused with its radiance, and the shades of night have melted 
we hardly know how or where. 

Such is the process by which the great regenerating 
truths of religion have made their way, and still make their 
way into the heart of man—truths not the less religious be- 
cause they have often come from seemingly opposite quar- 
ters, truths which gain their place the more certainly be- 
cause they come not in a polemic, but in a pacific garb, not 
conquering, but subduing ; not attacking error, but crea- 
ting a light in which the shadows insensibly flee away. 
‘Falsehood can only be said to be killed when it is re 
placed.’’ Truth vanquishes only when it can enlist the relig- 
ious enthusiasm that is too often the heritage of error. En- 
thusiasm can only be fully commended when it is enlisted 
on behalf of the wider and nobler instincts of the good and 
wise throughout mankind. 

When the struggle is drawing to its end, when the day 
breaks and the sun rises, there will have been some who in 
that struggle have seen the face of God. 


[May 73.] 
‘“THERE IS NOTHING.”’ 

In the story of Elijah on Mount Carmel there isa striking 
passage—made to some of us yet more striking by the 
music of Mendelssohn in which it has been enshrined— 
where the young lad attendant on the prophet ascends the 
highest point of the long ridge of the mountain, and whilst 
his master remains on the lower level, looks out over the 
wide expanse of the Mediterranean Sea. It is a scene of 
which every step can still be identified. The boy gazes in 
the hope that the prophet’s earnest prayer may bring down 
the long-desired rain. The sun had sunk into the Westem 
Sea; but after the sunset there followed the long white 
glow so common in the evenings of Eastern countries. 
Seven times the youthful watcher went up and looked, and 
seven times he reported, ‘‘There is nothing.’’ The sky 
was still clear; the sea was stillcalm. At last out of the 
far horizon there arose a little cloud, the first that for days 
and months had passed across the heavens. It was no larger 
than an outstretched hand; but it grew in the deepening 
shades of evening, and quickly the whole sky was overcast, 
and the forests of Carmel shook in the welcome sound of 
those mighty winds which in Eastern regions precede a 
coming tempest. The cry of the boy from his mountain 
watch had hardly been uttered when the storm broke upot 
the plain, the rain descended, the Kishon swelled and burst 
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over its banks, and the nation was delivered from its suffer- 
ings. 

This is one of those parables of nature which we may ap- 
ply in many directions, It expresses the truth that often, 
out of seeming nothingness, there arrives the very blessing 
most desired. 

‘There is nothing.’’ So the disciples thought when from 
the top of Olivet they gazed into heaven after their departed 
Master. ‘‘ There was nothing’’; there was no opening in 
that sky to tell them whither He had gone. They would 
see Him no more again. But was there indeed nothing to 
come? Yes, there was everything. That little cloud which 
had shrouded Him from their sight was full of blessings. 
In a few days there would be a rushing mighty wind that 
would sweep through their hearts and through the world. 
Christ was gone, but Christendom and Christianity were 
coming. The earthly life of Jesus of Nazareth was over, 
but the eternal life of His spirit was beginning. Greater 
works than this would henceforth be wrought in the world, 
because He was gone to the Father. 

“There is nothing.’’ So we think as we look into the 
wide world, and see no visible trace of its Eternal Maker 
and Ruler. There is the infinite space, and nothing, as far 
as we can see, beyond it. There is the perplexity and mis- 
ery of mankind, and nothing to relieve it. We say, ‘‘O 
that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down !’”’ and 
no voice answers to us. But the absence of any especial 
presence is itself an expressive indication of the spiritual 
nature of things divine. The things which are seen are 
temporal; itis the things that are not seen which are 
eternal. Even the dry light of critical analysis has thrown 
a flood of knowledge on the Bible. , Even the philosophers 
of the last century quickened and freshened the whole at- 
mosphere of religion with a nobler influence. Science, if it 
can not increase our faith, has at any rate purified and en- 
larged it. Even in the drought of the latter half of this 
nineteenth century, there is, if we look for it, the promise 
of a great rain. Even in the silence of death, even in the 
darkness of the unseen world, we have the assurance that 
there is One to whom the darkness and the light are both 
alike. Let us hold on—‘' knowing, fearing, nothing ; trust- 
ing, hoping, all.’’ 

“There is nothing.’’ So we say to ourselves as in the 
blank desolation of sorrow we look on the lonely work that 
lies before us. The voice that cheered us is silent, and the 
hand that upheld us is cold in the grave. So has thought 
many a one, like Elijah’s lad, orphaned, bereaved, left des- 
olate, who is left to work his own fortune, who feels that he 
is alone in the world. But out of that tender memory 
comes at last a cloud of blessings. There descends upon 
our dry and parched souls a dew as of the night of sorrow; 
on that barren and dry land where no water is, there comes 
an abundance of rain, and again we are refreshed, and feel 
that the very solitude in which we are left calls forth new 
vital energies. 

“There is nothing.’’ So it would seem as we look at the 
small materials with which we have to carry on the conflict 
with the great powers of nature. The little tube with which 
Galileo, like the boy on Carmel, looked from the heights of 
Fiesole on the starry heavens—how slight, how feeble it 
seemed; yet it was enough to reveal an unknown uni- 
verse, to disclose the secrets unknown from the beginning 
of the world. Theelectricspark discovered by an American 
printer, so subtle, so imperceptible, what has it not pro- 
duced, of which Benjamin Franklin never dreamed? How 
vast are the forces which the indomitable will and inex- 
haustible energy of this generation have drawn from it—the 
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annihilation of time and space, the girdle around the world, 
which to Shakspere seemed the wildest of fairy dreams, 
but which in our day has become the solid chain on which 
hangs the grandest enterprises of commerce and the surest 
bond of national concord ! 


[May 20.] 

‘There is nothing.’’ So we say as we look upon many a 
human spirit, and think of how little there is of good within 
it, how hard is the ground that has to be broken, how slight 
the response that is to be elicited. So may well have 
thought Nathan the prophet when he came to David. What 
was there of goodness or virtue in that unhappy soul? 
Treachery, murder, passion, might seem to have closed 
every avenue of hope. Yet there were two approaches to 
that seemingly lost soul. One was the spark of generous 
indignation which it was still possible to rouse against 
wrong and injustice when he heard of it in others. David’s 
anger was greatly kindled, and he said: ‘‘As the Lord 
liveth, the rich man that has taken the little ewe lamb 
shall surely die, because he had no pity.’’ It was on this 
just anger against others that the prophet worked, and 
turned it against himself. From that small cloud came 
abundance of rain. The fifty-first Psalm, the thirty-second 
Psalm, burst from the soul of the penitent king, and he be- 
came once more the sweet Psalmist of Israel. And the 
other approach was that which is found so often in the 
hardest of hearts. It was the death of his little child—‘‘ I 
shall go to him, but he will not return to me.’’ Deep down 
in the soul is the fountain of natural affection, the fountain 
of natural tears. Strike that, and we shall not strike in 
vain. There seems to be nothing ; but in that soft place in 
a father’s heart, there is, there may be, everything. So it 
is that lost souls are converted, regenerated, saved. 

‘*There is nothing.’’ So we think of the small effects 
which any effort after good can accomplish. How poor, 
how slight, how insignificant, are the contributions of com- 
passion, or even the organization of great societies, to 
lighten the vast load of human misery, or relieve one inch 
of the withering drought of suffering humanity. Yet here 
also out of that nothingness often rises that little cloud, 
not bigger than a man’s hand, yet the very hand that re- 
lieves us, that grasps us, that saves us from perishing. 
Think not lightly of any effort that can save any human 
being from misery and want. Let us never despair ; let us 
have patience. A word of compassion goes a long way. 
The pressure of the silent hand is never forgotten. Be not 
weary in well-doing. Patience worketh experience, and ex- 
perience hope. 

‘There is nothing.’’ So may have thought the Hebrew 
race when they looked over the wide waste of the Western 
Sea—as Elijah’s boy from Mount Carmel; nothing which 
could carry on the true religion, if anything cut short its 
light and prospects in the East. Yet there was something 
on the far horizon like a cloud, like a man’s hand. It was 
the only island of the western coasts which they could see. 
It was the island of Chittim, the island of Cyprus,? now be- 
come familiar to English thought. In that faint outline 
they recognized the hope of a new world. It was as when 
Columbus in the drifting sea-weed gathered hopes of discov- 
ering a new continent, it was a shadow of future events, a 
foretaste of the civilization of Western Europe. 


(May 27.) ' 
‘There is nothing.’’ So it might have seemed when the 
first settlers of Massachusetts established the English race 
on the cheerless shores, the barren rocks, the trackless for - 
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ests of this continent. Yet there was everything ; there was 
the hope of a new world; there were the elements of a 
mighty nation, if only those who followed after sustained 
the high spirit and great resolves of those who had gone 
before. It was but two days ago that I read in the close of 
a volume written by the founder of the venerable village of 
Concord, a sentence which ought to bring at once the 
noblest encouragement and the sternest rebuke to every 
citizen of this commonwealth. ‘‘ There is no people,’’ says 
Peter Bulkley? in his ‘‘ Gospel Covenant,’’ in the year 1646, 
to his little flock of exiles—‘‘ There is no people but will 
strive to excel in something. What can we excel in if not 
in holiness? If we look to numbers, we are the fewest ; if 
to strength, we are the weakest ; if to wealth and riches, 
we are the poorest of all the people of God throughout the 
whole world. We can not excel, nor so much as equal, 
other people in these things ; and if we come short in grace 
and holiness, we are also the most despicable people under 
heaven. Strive we therefore to excel, and suffer not this 
crown to be taken away from us.’’ 

The progress is indeed marvelous from that day to the 
present, when that poorest and fewest and weakest of the 
nations, that little cloud not bigger than a man’s hand, has 
taken its place among the most vigorous and wealthy and 
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powerful of mankind. But the moral remains the same, 
or rather is strengthened. That vast development has 
shown of what growth the human race is capable, and yet 
how entirely that growth depends on the nobleness of 
character and force of will brought to bear upon its 
natural resources. A little one has become a thousand— 
not because of its numbers, not because of its wealth, but 
because of the high destiny which God has assigned to it, 
and which it must accomplish or perish. 

And this truth is a warning not to despise the day of 
small things. ‘‘ The great events of history,’’ says an acute 
French writer, ‘“‘like the mysterious personages in old ro- 
mances, come through a door in the wall which no one had 
noticed.’’ Wecan not tell what immense issues may de- 
pend on our public and dur private duties. P 

God grant that as our horizon of duty is widened, our 
minds may widen with it ; that as our burden is increased, 
our shoulders may be strengthened to bear it! God grant 
to us that spirit of wisdom and understanding, uprightness, 
and godly fear, without which, even in the greatest things, 
there is nothing ; with which, even in the smallest things, 
there is everything !—Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,* D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. 
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It is necessary to start with the assumption that there is 
more than one cause of poverty, though that assumption 
will bring us into immediate collision with several classes 
of reformers. Most of those who discuss this question are 
apt to fix their eyes on some one cause, and either to ignore 
every other, or else to think of this so intently that no ade- 
quate attention can be given to anything else. 

What is the cause of poverty? ‘‘It is private ownership 
of land,’’ says Mr. Henry George. “It is private owner- 
ship of capital,’’ say Mr. Laurence Gronlund and the scien- 
tific socialists. ‘‘It is bad industrial organization,’’ say 
Mr. Powderly and all the labor reformers. ‘‘It is the tariff,’’ 
say Mr. Watterson and the free traders. ‘‘It is the threat 
of free trade,’’ say Mr. Blaine and the protectionists. ‘‘ It 
is the saloon,’’ say Mr. St. John and the prohibitionists. 
“It is heredity,’’ says the sociologist. ‘‘It is depravity,”’ 
says the theologian. 

Doubiless some of those who emphasize one or another of 
these causes would agree that other causes are also oper- 
ating ; but with many of them there is only one crying evil, 
the others are of no real consequen@e ; if this could only be 
. cured we should soon have peace and plenty. It is neces- 
sary to meet these men of one idea upon the threshold of 
our discussion. A great social fact like poverty is never 
the result of any single cause, and the man who so explains 
it is a quack philosopher. The tendency of this age is to 
specialization ; and specialization may be a good thing for 
trade and even for science, but it is a bad thing for philoso- 
phy. Philosophy means comprehension, not specialization. 
And people who undertake to deal with great social prob- 
lems must be philosophers, not specialists. 

We shall maintain, then, that poverty is due to many 
causes. Some of these are remote and inaccessible; some 
of them are near and removable. The problem is to find 
not only what causes are most powerful and influential, but 
also what causes will most promptly yield to intelligent 
treatment. 


CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


“The fault, dear Brutus,’’ said the casuistic Cassius, “‘ is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings.’’ 
The apothegm condenses much of the dispute about pover- 


ty. Many of the disputants insist that our fault, if we are 
poor, is in our stars; others that it is wholly in ourselves. 
It is not necessary, in this dispute, to stand with Cassius, 
nor againsthim. To say that circumstances have nothing 
to do with the poverty of the poor is to ignore tremendous. 
facts and to shirk heavy responsibilities. To think that 
any conceivable reform of their circumstances would abol-. 
ish poverty from the homes of the poor is to reveal a care- 
less reading of the facts of human life. Grave and inex- 
cusable faults are lying at the doors of the poor themselves; 
the rich and the well-to-do discern these clearly, since it is 
always easier to see other people’s faults than our own; and 
they put all the emphasis of their condemnation on these, 
and overlook the causes for which they are themselves re- 
sponsible. On the other side, a like perversity of judgment 
leads the poor to fix their attention on the social maladjust- 
ments from which they suffer, and to ignore those sources. 
of their trouble which are within their own control. Let 
us try to hold the balances of judgment evenly between 
these partisans. 

And first, since justice as well as charity must begin 
at home, let us who are engaged in these studies, not 
many of whom are the victims of poverty, endeavor to as- 
sign to ourselves the blame that belongs to us for those 
causes of poverty for which we are in some degree respon- 
sible. 

That society does, through government and through bur- 
densome customs, oppress the poor, must be soberly con- 
fessed. The wealthier classes no longer enslave the labor- 
ers; but there may be oppression when there is no servile 
condition. The Christian law bids the strong bear the 
burdens of the weak, but society is not yet fully Christian- 
ized ; the native selfishness, with which Christianity comes 
into collision, leads the strong to shift their burdens upon 
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the weak. So far as this selfishness finds expression in 
the laws and customs of society, just so far shall we find 
the poor unfairly burdened. That selfishness is, as yet, the 
ruling force in society at large, that it is very imperfectly 
held in check by the law of Christian love, is too plain to 
reed argument. Itisthe logical and inevitable inference 
from this fact, that the poor have more than their share of 
the burdens of society to bear. 

What we could predict beforehand, we find to be true as 
we study social conditions. Taxation, generally, is bur- 
densome to the poor. I will not venture upon the tariff 
question, it is too large ; but it is certain that the hiding 
of personal property from the assessor, which is a practice 
so nearly universal, puts a disproportionate burden on 
real estate. If the poor man owns,-a cottage, his taxes are 
higher than they ought to be ; if he hires a cottage, his rent 
is higher than it ought to be; for the landlord always adds the 
taxes into the rent. The poor suffer in this way in common 
with all those who occupy real estate ; but they suffer for 
the benefit of those owners of money or productive securi- 
ties, or other valuable personal effects, who conceal these 
possessions from the assessor and pay no taxes upon them. 
A large number of the rich or well-to-do shift a consider- 
able portion of their burden upon the rest of society ; this 
burden rests on all occupiers of houses; rent is much high- 
er than it would be if money and bonds and costly furniture 
paid their fair share of the expense of government ; part of 
this burden falls on the poor; the poor have no property 
that they can hide; they are not, therefore, the authors of 
any part of this injustice, though they suffer from it. 

Corrupt municipal governments heap up the debts of the 
cities, and for venal considerations barter away great 
franchises belonging to the people, so that the burdens of 
the citizens are greatly increased. From this cause taxa- 
tion in many of our cities is twice as heavy as it ought to 
be. The revenues of the street railways of New York 
should pay a large portion of the taxes of the city; the 
privilege of using the streets for this purpose ought to he 
well paid for by those who enjoy it, and who are making 
millions of dollars out of it; but this privilege has been 
carelessly or corruptly bestowed for little or no considera- 
tion upon those who now hold it, and they are allowed to 
tax the community perennially for their own enrichment. 

Congress has recklessly given away whole provinces of 
public lands to railroad companies, until the national do- 
main is almost entirely alienated. The land belonged to 
the whole people and should have been kept as the refuge 
of those who were oppressed by industrial competition. So 
long as the workingman, when offered inadequate wages, 
could betake himself to free land, and gain his subsistence 
there, no danger of industrial oppression existed. The 
practical closing of this way of escape to the working 
classes puts them at the mercy of the employing classes. 
We, the people, through our government, have shut this 
door upon the neediest among us. 

Great railroad corporations, all over the land, have mort- 
gaged their property for enormous sums, and have put the 
proceeds into the pockets of their managers. Upon the 
debt thus created, interest must be paid; therefore higher 
charges must be made for all kinds of transportation; there- 
fore every article that the poor man consumes costs him 
more than it ought to cost him ; therefore, when work ceases 
in the place where he lives, the expense of removal to some 
other place where he might find work is twice as heavy as 
it ought to be ; therefore the mobility of labor, which is the 
Sine qua non of fair competition, is obstructed, and the poor 
man is often compelled to stay where he is and starve out- 
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right, or work for beggars’ wages; when, if the railway 
managers were only paying a fair interest on the actual 
cost of their roads, they might reduce the fare one-half, and 
thus afford the poor man a great and effectual relief when 
his employment fails. 

It is easy to see how all this tends to the impoverishment 
of the working classes. The increase of taxes and of rents 
that are due to corrupt municipal government ; the putting 
of the public land, which is the toiler’s patrimony, beyond 
his reach, and thus shutting him up to the buffetings of a 
merciless competition ; the heavy toll that we permit the 
big barons of the national highways to levy on his goods 
and on his person,—all this increases the burden which he 
has to carry and makes the struggle for existence fiercer 
than it ought to be. 

Many, indeed, prove themselves able to bear these bur- 
dens ; in spite of all these hindrances they win independence 
and comfort. They are not crushed by the load given them 
to bear; they may even grow strong by bearing it. But 
there are others who lack the stamina for such a struggle. 
If the burden were a little less heavy they would bear it 
without fainting ; as it is, they are over-weighted, and fall 
by the way. There is a certain number of persons in so- 
ciety whose vitality is low, whose intelligence is not vigor- 
ous, and whose wills are weak, to whom the burden of self- 
support proves too heavy, and they are plunged into pover- 
ty. If, now, we, the people, have suffered the burdens of 
society to become heavier than they ought to be, then we, 
the people, are to blame for the over-weighting of these 
weaker ones, and for their lapse into penury. That we have 
suffered the burdens of society to become heavier than they 
ought to be ; that it is our neglect, our selfishness, our fail- 
ure to attend to the duties of citizenship, that has permitted 
these city councils, and congresses, and legislatures, and 
corporations to bind these burdens on our shoulders, needs 
no demonstration. If some of us are able to stand up under 
the load, that does not excuse us for permitting it to be laid 
on those who must be crushed by it. 

It may be said that the poor themselves have helped to 
bind these burdens on their own shoulders; that they are 
not less censurable than the rich for the corruption of gov- 
ernment; that they often help to place in power the dema- 
gogues and corruptionists who plunder them. Doubtless 
this is true, yet they have done it ignorantly, while the rest 
of us have done it selfishly and even wantonly, because we 
cared too much for ease or for money to perform the duties 
of citizenship. It was our business to protect ourselves, 
and those weaker and less intelligent than ourselves, from 
such social injuries. Their pauperism is the penalty of our 
neglect, and a heavy penalty we shall find it. 

So much for the political causes of poverty. Other causes 
of a social nature are discoverable. 

The industrial organization is faulty, in that it tends to 
separate employers from laborers; to mass capital on one 
side and labor on the other, and to keep them in conflict. 
While this is the case the laboring classes will always suf- 
fer. So long as war is the watchword, the weaker party 
will always be beaten and trampled in the dust. And or- 
ganized labor is weaker than organized capital. In this 
fight many laborers are impoverished. The one thing to 
be desired is the establishment of peace by means of an 
industrial organization which shall tend to identify the 
laborers with their employer, and to substitute vertical for 
horizontal lines of division in the industrial world. 

The enormous increase in the productive power of ma- 
chinery leads to over-production in certain lines, and to 
consequent and frequent industrial depressions. A large 
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share of our working people are thus in enforced idleness 
for a considerable portion of their time. The Bureau of 
Labor reports that one-third of the workers of Massachu- 
setts were idle for one-third of the time during the last 
year. This means that all classes of laborers were idle one- 
ninth of the year, or nearly six weeks. Of course the best 
workmen in the best trades were scarcely idle at all ; but 
many of the indifferent workmen were idle for several 
months. Such long stoppages of work reduce many to 
pauperism. The figures make it evident that the daily 
hours of work may be considerably shortened, if the work 
is paid for by the hour, without increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, and with great benefit to the toiling classes. Eight 
hours’ pay every day in the year is much better than ten 
hours’ pay for only ten months in the year. 

Beyond a doubt the better organization of industry in this 
particular mentioned, would aid in the prevention and the 
cure of poverty. 

The fault is not, then, wholly in ourselves, if we are poor. 
It is partly in burdensome and obstructive circumstances. 
The poor might have had, and ought to have had, a better 
chance. Nevertheless, it is possible that most of those who 
are oppressed by poverty might have overcome these bur- 
densome and obstructive conditions of their life, if it had 
not been for faults of their own, faults wholly personal, 
which no intervention of good-will or beneficent powers 
could ever have removed, but which must be cured, if cured 
at all, by themselves. And after studying the problem of 
poverty for many years, and doing what I might to remove 
the burdens which society lays upon its weaker members, 
Iam fully convinced that the fault of the poverty of the 
average poor man is in himself much more than in his stars. 
Of course there are unfortunates, who, from natural in- 
firmity, and various untoward circumstances, have become 
helplessly poor through no real fault of theirown. But the 
great majority of those who always live close to the borders 
of want, and of those who actually slide down into beggary, 
might live in comparative comfort and even in independ- 
ence, if they would do as well as they could. A study for 
twenty-five years of the causes of poverty as they are visible 
in the homes of the poor—a study prosecuted in no queru- 
lous or unsympathetic temper—has shown me that the poor 
man’s worst foes, in this country, are not merely in his 
own household, but in his own head and heart and hands ; 
that the things that he can do, if he will, to improve his 
own condition, with no help from anybody, are ten times 
more important than the things that could be done for him 
by all the king’s horses and all the king’s men. 

What are the personal causes of poverty, which every 
man for himself must discover and remove? [ will venture 
to name a few of them briefly. There is no need of dwell- 
ing upon any of them. 

1. Laziness and Inefficiency must be mentioned first, It 
is not easy to distinguish them; they generally hunt in 
couples. Large numbers of the poor have sunk into pov- 
erty through their unwillingness to work or through their 
culpable inability to do anything well. How often, as a 
pastor, have I sought employment for men and women who 
have come to me for aid, and who refused, when it was 
found for them, the work that would have supported them ! 
How many have I known who were always in want because 
they were so inattentive, and so slovenly in their methods 
of work that nobody would have them about! If the indo- 
lent would all become industrious, and the incompetent 
would all learn to do some one thing well, a large share of 
the poverty of this land would quickly disappear. 

2. Next to idleness and incompetency Waste must be 
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named. The amount of food wasted by the working classes 
of America would feed the working classes of France—so. 
says an eminent authority. Many of the small economies 
that are constantly practised in the homes of the well-to-do, 
are wholly neglected by many of the poor. This is one of 
the reasons why the one class is well-to-do and the other 
class is poor. 

3. Mismanagement is a blood relation of waste. Food 
that is expensive is often preferred to that which is nutri- 
tious ; there is no careful study of the art of living; hap- 
hazard and unintelligent methods exhaust the income, and 
procure in exchange for it but little satisfaction. I have 
generally found in my efforts to supply needy families with. 
food, that they would not use the inexpensive but whole- 
some viands which constitute a good part of the diet of my 
own family. I am sure that half of the persons who apply 
for charitable aid could be better nourished than they are 
on half of the money that they expend for food, if they 
would only set their wits to work to solve this problem of 
economy. Moreover, the habit of living from hand to 
mouth, and never keeping a cent ahead, makes it impossi- 
ble for them to buy coal or provisions or clothing when 
they are cheapest ; buying always in the smallest quanti- 
ties they pay the dearest prices. 

4. Extravagance is next of kin. Very many of those 
who come to want, squander on candy and knick-knacks. 
and feathers and gew-gaws and shows, the resources of com- 
fort. The street cars take a great many nickels that could 
well be saved. A thrifty firm of printers, rapidly accumu- 
lating property, told me not long ago that most of the peo- 
ple in their employ felt that they must ride to and from 
their work, while they, the employers, saved their money 
by walking. The inability to resist the constant temp- 
tations to small expenditures on the right hand and on the 
left is one the great causes of poverty. 

5. Jnjurious indulgences of various sorts, which are not 
only extravagant but destructive, are among the chief causes 
of poverty. If the money that is spent for tobacco and 
strong drink were saved, the poverty of this land would 
soon be reduced to very manageable proportions. Nine 
hundred millions of dollars are spent annually by the people 
of this country for strong drink. It is probable that one-third 
of this, at least, is spent by the working people, and much 
the largest portion of it by those who are either now in the 
depths of poverty or swiftly traveling that way. The waste of 
money is a comparatively small matter ; the waste of health, 
of vital energy, of productive power, isthe great crime. The 
people who are hopelessly poor are, very largely, those who. 
have beer crippled, physically or mentally, by the use of 
strong drink. Multitudes also, by other and grosser vices, 
are debilitated and thus impoverished. What is more, the 
expenditure of these vast sums of money by the working 
classes upon such vicious indulgences employs an army of 
men and women in furnishing these indulgences. These 
persons are withdrawn from the productive industries, and 
they become the parasites of industry. If they were em- 
ployed about some honest industry, the sum total of useful 
commodities and services produced would be enlarged, and 
the dividend of each person would be increased. 

6. The last cause of poverty that I shall mention is 
rather a condition privative ; it is the Absence of a definite 
and resolute purpose to escape from poverty. Too many of 
the poor form no clear purpose at all; they drift along or 
are dragged along, year by year, the victims of circum- 
stance, without ever getting into their minds any definite 
ideas of what they mean to do, and how they mean to do it. 
To fix some visible goal ahead in the direction of independ- 
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ence, and then to settle on a well-defined path by which to 
reach it, this would be to many individuals and to many 
families like an edict of emancipation. ‘‘ We will havea 
home of our own; we will save so many dollars a week 
toward the purchase of it’’; or ‘‘ We will have a thousand 
dollars in the savings bank, and one dollar shall go into 
the bank toward it every Saturday night,—more if we can 
spare it.'’ Such a purpose as this, definitely formed and 
clearly expressed, would lift many a household out of the 
slippery paths that go down to the abyss. 

These six causes that I have just named may not be the 
only causes of poverty for which the poor are themselves 
responsible, but they are certainly among the chief causes. 
It may be that some of these evils are quite as prevalent 
among the rich as among the poor. I have not spoken of them 
simply as moral evils but as removable causes of poverty. 
Laziness and waste and extravagance and intemperance and 
aimlessness are just as censurable in the rich as in the 
poor; but the rich ask nothing at our hands ; we may re- 
prove their vices, but we expend none of our efforts in try- 


ing to improve their circumstances. The poor, on the other 
hand, are always with us, and are always appealing to us 
for sympathy and aid. They point out to us the social and 
political burdens that weigh them to earth and ask us to 
help in removing them. That, by God's grace, we will try 
todo. But when we address ourselves to the task, we are 
at once confronted by the fact that much the heavier part of 
the evils under which they are suffering is the natural fruit 
of their own doing or misdoing ; and that all the help we 
could bring them will be practically valueless if they will 
not apply their own powers to the removal of these self- 
imposed burdens. There are tens of thousands of men of 
good-will in this country who never mean to relax their 
efforts in behalf of those less fortunate than themselves ; 
who will do all they can to open to these their brethren the 
door of hope and the highway of opportunity ; but their 
courage will be increased and their faith strengthened when- 
ever they see the prisoners of poverty breaking the shackles 
which their own hands have forged, and which no power 
but their own can ever break. 
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Russia’s political and literary history have their formal 
beginning at almost the same date, though perfectly inde- 
pendent and widely separated in time and circumstance. 


- Count back from the emancipation of serfdom (1861) a thou- 


sand years less one and we find the Varangian Rurik’ becom- 
ing prince of Novgorod; a thousand years less two, and 
the Greek priest Cyril* sets forth from Constantinople with 
his Slavonic alphabet. This is one of the great coincidences 
of history. 

The fact that Russia first received its religion and litera- 
ture from Byzantium is of the greatest importance to re- 
member. This and the crushing, fossilizing effect of the 


Tartar? conquest have conditioned Russian life and thought, . 


even to the present day. The earnest but corrupt and big- 
oted and superstitious faith of the Eastern Church was in- 
delibly imprinted into the national mind. 

Russia under Peter the Great was made against its will 
to face the West instead of the East ; but the reign of Peter 
is almost perfectly barren of literary interest. That of 
Catherine was the age of imitation, The Tartar was then 
covered with French enamel. Indeed until the present cen- 
tury the only secular literature that presents the least claim 
on the student’s attention is the popular poetry which hav- 
ing come down from mouth to mouth was fortunately 
caught by a few zealous archzologists, just as it was on the 
point of perishing forever. 

Russia’s renascence came late. 

What might have been, what might still be, if the policy 
of repression had not checked the promise of development, 
it is impossible to say. The censor,‘ which is equivalent to 
saying ignorance, still stands guard with the fatal red pen- 
cil, and it is only a wonder that the gardens of the Hesper- 
ides’ produce any golden fruit at all, It is hard to mention 
a single great writer in Russia who has not been condemned 
to death, or interned on his estates, or suffered by the eras- 
ures of the censor, or sent to Siberia. It is a sinister story. 

The present century has witnessed an immense change in 
the whole aspect of Russian literature. The early writers 
with few exceptions belonged to the nobility and wrote for 
the nobility. Naturally the great mass of the peasantry, 


attached to the soil and unable to read, would not inspire 
authors not belonging to theirown ranks. It has always 
been said that there was no middle class in Russia ; there 
is enough of truth in that remark to make it explain many 
things, It was nevertheless the literature of the peasantry 
and the peasant himself that was ultimately to give what 
was most distinctively Russian and best to literature. The 
poet Pushkin, who was at first powerfully influenced by 
Byron, awoke before his premature death to realize the 
richness of Russia’s indigenous legend and history, and 
undoubtedly would have made great account of this material 
had the duelist’s bullet spared his life. The poet Lermont of 
who also fell in a duel, got his inspiration from the splendid 
scenery of the Caucasus. 

Any study of contemporary literature in Russia is inevi- 
tably led back to the period of half a century ago. Last 
year occurred the fiftieth anniversary of Pushkin’s death, 
and the whole country was engaged in doing honor to the 
poet’s memory by celebrations, memorial poems, orations, 
and monographs, and new editions of his works. Heis 
one of the interesting figures of Russian literature. Push- 
kin, like Dumas, was of negro origin. Russia celebrated 
last year the memory of another, even more distinctively an 
epoch-making man, in the semi-centennial jubilee of Go- 
gol’s great comedy, ‘‘Revizor’’ (The Inspector-General). 
Pushkin gave Gogol the subject of this comedy, as well as 
of the idea of Gogol’s master-piece, ‘‘Dead Souls.’’ Push- 
kin’s influence like Byron’s only toa less degree, may be said 
to have come down in constantly decreasing circles. Gogol’s 
on the contrary has been constantly increasing. The novel- 
ist Turgénief said of him, ‘‘ He is our master.”” The high- 
est praise that Nekrdsof could find to say of the young 
Dostoyevsky was, ‘‘Another Gogol has appeared’’; and the 
skeptical critic Byelinsky sneered, ‘‘ With you, Gogols 
spring up like mushrooms.”’ 

It was left for the Russian Gogol to be the first to strike out 
into the path of sane naturalism. He began by writing senti- 
mental romances in the vogue of the day; it was only fora 
time. He was a descendant of the Cossacks; his grandfather 
had belonged to that epic band of border warriors whose 
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home was in the Ukraine steppe, and as a boy his ears were 
filled with the stirring stdries of love, magic, and war that 
haunted that marvelous land, Gogol had also the example 
of his fellow-countryman, the Little Russian,* Vasily Nar- 
yézhuni (1780-1825), whose ‘‘Russian Gil Blas’’’ and other 
works Gogol may be almost said to have taken as his mod- 
els, though he as much surpassed them, as Shakspere sur- 
passed the Italian stories and plays which he worked over 
into hisdramas. Russia was ready for these masterpieces. 
It was something new and yet national. His Little Russian 
stories, ‘‘Taras Bulba’’ and ‘‘ The Evenings at the Farm 
near Dikanka’’ are imbued with the romantic spirit, but 
the breach had been made. Nothing of the sort is to be 
found in ‘‘Dead Souls or Chichikof’s Adventures.’’ Here 
is pure realism. How true, how free from exaggeration, are 
the pictures of the Russian proprietors which are passed 
before the reader’s eyes, all intensely human, and yet all 
touched and cankered by the blight of serfdom. Not a 
word is‘preached against ‘‘the institution.’’ As in Tur- 
génief's ‘‘Sportsman’s Recollections’’ all is left to inference, 
but the inference is irresistible. These two books rang the 
knell of serfdom ; they awoke the people to a realization of 
the bad policy of keeping forty-six million men chained to 
the soil; their proclamation of ‘‘the tsar-deliverer’’ was 
only the natural sequence of these works. 

Russian realism then looks to Gogol as its apostle, and his 
influence is easy to trace in every one of the Russian novel- 
ists since his day; nor novelists alone. His art is just 
as evident in Col. Vereshchagin’s memoirs of his youth, 
many of the scenes of which are given in a thoroughly Go- 
golian manner. 

The greatest living realist in Russia is Count Leo (L’yef 
or Lyof Nikolayevitch) Tolstoi. His style is widely differ- 
ent from Gogol’s. Gogol’s is shot through and through 
with burning wit; Tolstoi’s has only occasionally a sort 
of phosphorescent gleam of humor; Gogol’s earlier works 
are spangled with delicious poetic descriptions; Tolstoi’s 
describe scenes as they are, with no such elevation of 
soul. It is only rarely that the subject, as, for instance, 
the haying scenes in ‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ has a sort of 
bucolic beauty that might be called poetical. Neverthe- 
less, the realism in each is of the same order. We have 
to say with Mr. Howell's ‘‘Not, this is like life, it zs 
life.’” We may be unacquainted with the life represented, 
yet it appeals to us as genuine and unexaggerated. In 
Count Tolstoi’s longer novels the art would have been 
vastly improved ifa mass of details had been left out. The 
fault is that nothing is left to the imagination. 

Count Tolstoi’s present activity is quite different from 

what it was. It is partially explained by these words from 
the twelfth and last volume of his collected works: ‘‘ Every 
man’s day is divided by food itself into four portions. 
A man’s activity is also divided into four categories, first, 
the exercise of muscular strength,—the labor of hands, legs, 
shoulders, back,— hard labor by which you sweat ; second, 
the exercise of mechanical skill; third, the exercise of the 
mind and imagination ; fourth, social activity with other 
people.”’ 

Count Tolstoi, therefore, plows in the morning; cobbles 
before dinner; writes in the afternoon ; and converses with 
his friends in the evening. He believes that he found the 
solution of the terrible question of ‘‘ Howto live,’’ Absolute 
truth of thought and action; recognition of his real po- 
sition in relation to other men ; the obligation to labor with 
his whole being, ‘to struggle with nature for the support of 
his own life and that of other people,’ are the three great 
laws that he accepts. 
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Having thus turned his back on his own social class he 
dedicates his splendid gifts to elaborating a study of the 
New Testament, trying to refine Christ’s own words out 
from the corrupt copies of priestly inheritance, and in writ. 
ing stories for his beloved peasants. In this respect he 
has literally followed the example of Jesus and Sakya 
Muni.’ 

His latest work is a drama entitled the ‘‘ Power of Dark. 
ness”’ (‘‘Vlast Tmui’’), The characters are all peasants: 
the dialogue is cast in the sharp staccato spoken by the Rus. 
sian countryman, the form of which it is impossible, and 
the spirit almost hopeless, to reproduce in English. It 
seems to be Count Tolstoi’s idea to represent men and 
women at their lowest. Theft, falsehood, murder, and un. 
mentionable sins are illustrated by the besotted peasants 
who are brought upon this stage. One would hardly think 
that such a work was fit for representation on the stage, but 
at present the Russian newspapers are full of the recent 
production of the French translation at the ‘‘ Theatre Libre” 
in Paris. It is nevertheless a relief to turn from such un- 
mitigated horrors as this ‘‘ romance in dialogue”’ affords to 
the gentler and more loving side of the Count’s writings. 

In an article awkwardly entitled ‘‘Which should learn 
literary composition of the other: peasant children of us 
or we of peasant children ?”’ the great novelist has imparted 
what he considers to be the secret of a really popular style 
and the story of his accidental discovery of it. There can 
be no doubt that the short legends and tales? which have 
appeared in a sort of cheap book form, are built upon the 
model given i y the two peasant lads at Yasnaya Polyana 
School. It is equally certain that they have solved the 
problem of a genuine popular literature for Russia, and the 
influence of such a story as ‘‘ Where Love is, there God is 
also’’ or ‘‘ The Two Pilgrims,’’ is in the highest degree en- 
nobling. 

The name of Vladimir Korolénko has been recently made 
familiar to American readers through Mrs. Delano’s charm- 
ing translation. In Russia he is regarded as the rising star 
of fiction. During the past year he began a new story in 

-the magazine Russian Thought (Russkaya Muisl), entitled 
‘*Prokhor and the Students,’’ but for some occult reason it 
was suddenly discontinued. Korolénko’s two greatest 
works are ‘‘ Makar’s Dream’’ and ‘‘ The Blind Musician.” 
The latter is a very remarkable ‘‘ psychological study.”” A 
child is born blind but gifted with a marvelous suscepti- 
bility of sensation. The development of the man isa tri- 
umph of art, concise, powerful, and full of exquisite poetic 
touches and pathos. Like so many others of Russia’s most 
promising writers, Korolénko is a political suspect, having 
already expiated imaginary crimes by exile to Siberia. He 
is watched all the time by the police and is liable at any 
time to be exiled again. 

Among the lesser but nevertheless popular novelists of 
the present time in Russia may be mentioned: Yasinsky, 
author of ‘‘The Old Friend,’’ Siberyak, Albof whose novel 
‘‘How Firewood Burns’’ appeared last year and aroused ad- 
miration by its beauty of style, and criticism by its forced 
and unnatural plot; P. D. Baboryikin, whose latest work 
‘‘Iz Novuikh”’ (the title might be translated ‘‘ Modern 
Times’’) has been a very attractive serial in the European 
Messenger Guring the past months, and Mrs. Shabelskaya, 
who is said to write with a thoroughly masculine pen. 
Mrs. Krestovsky (pseudonym of Mrs. Khvoshchinskaya) 
the author of ‘‘The Rusty Linchpin’”’ (Lochop), Glyeb 
Uspyensky, ‘‘the Homer of the Russian proletariat,”’ Vsév- 
olod Garshin (a talented disciple of Tolstoi), Baranzyévitch, 
Sibiryak, and Anatoli L:man have published collections of 
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creditable short stories. Mikhail Y. Saltuikof who is known 
by the pen name of Shchedrin has the reputation of being 
Russia’s most brilliant satirist. His ‘‘Government 
Sketches’”” which appeared in 1856, when he was thirty, 
made a great sensation ; their satire is in the style of Gogol 
and they give types of the officials of his day ; he alsois a 
novelist of no mean merit. His latest book, a collection of 
tales, has been very successful in dealing with life before 
the reform era. They are full of humor and freer from the 
melancholy that has seemed to be coming over his spirit of 
late years. It is to be hoped that some of Shchedrin’s best 
works will be translated into English. A. Scheller who 
writes under the name of A. Mikhailof deserves also to be 
known to the American people. There is nothing in Rus- 
sian literature finer than the opening chapter of his great 
novel, ‘‘If the Tree is Cut the Chips Fly.’’ In some res- 
pects he deserves to be called the Dickens of Russia. Mi- 
khailof’s works are very numerous; heis an educational re- 
former, and as might naturally be expected the best and 
worthiest of them are under the censor’s ban. Mikhailof 
is sometimes, but most unjustly, claimed by the Nihilists. 
He is the editor of a newspaper in Petersburg. 

It is hopeless to allude to all of the novelists who have 
created worthy works in recent times. One or two more 
must be mentioned. Dimitri V. Grigorévitch holds a 
high place for his novels based upon Russian village 
life. They should be read and compared with Turgén- 
ief’s early stories. Marko Vovchék is the xom de guerre 
of a Little Russian writer, Mrs. Markevitch. Some of 
her stories written in dialect were translated by Turgén- 
- ief into Great Russian. - Her style is fresh and clear, 
though sometimes tinged with melancholy, but thor- 
oughly delightful. Her range is wide, from the idyllic 
as in her Ukraine sketches, to the tragic as in ‘‘ Pavlo 
Chernokry.’’ Aleksyei F, Pisemsky (1820-1881) holds a very 
high rank among the recent novelists. He is reckoned as 
a cynical realist. His most famous novels are entitled 
“Thousand Souls’’ and ‘‘Troubled Sea.’’ Dostoyevsky’s 
career closed in 1881, a week after Pisemsky’s death. 
His influence is still extremely powerful. His most famous 
novels are ‘‘Crime and Punishment,’’ ‘‘Injured and In- 
sulted,’”’ and ‘‘ The Idiot.’’ Unfortunately they are wretchedly 
translated into English from a wretched French translation. 
Turgénief’s friend, Y. P. Polonsky, better known as a poet, 
has written a number of novels inspired by Dostoyevsky. 

It is interesting to remark that the great novelist Gonch- 
ar6f, author of the famous novel ‘‘Oblémof’’ (wherein is 
depicted the type of the characteristic Russian indolence 
and that mental state hence called ‘oblomism’) and of the 
still greater novel ‘‘The Abyss’’ (Obruif) is still alive and 
contributing essays and recollections to the magazines. 

Russian poetry has recently suffered an irreparable loss 
in the death of Semyon Yakovlevitch Nadson who passed 
away last year at the early age of twenty-four. Among 
the notable volumes of recent verse should be mentioned 
the collected works of Aleksyei Nikolayevitch Pleshcheef 
the so-called ‘‘ poet of the forties.” He was born in 1825, 
condemned to death in 1849 together with Dostoyevsky, 
and was likewise reprieved and exiled. His poems are 
colored with the melancholy then engendered. He is a 
pessimist and it is a wonder that all of Russia’s poets 
are not. Among the other poets of the day are Frug, 
a frequent contributor to the magazines, Minsky, Mere- 
zhovsky, Fofanof, and Ramshef, all of whom published vol- 
umes during the last year. Curiously enough the influence 
of Nekr4sof, Russia’s ‘‘ popular poet,” is not very manifest 
in most of the young writers. 
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In the domain of the drama, Gogol’s great comedy, ‘‘ Re- 
vizor,’’ has had a great influence upon comedy ; the histori- 
cal drama looks back to Pushkin, whose great work ‘“‘ Boris 
Godunéf”’’ was directly inspired by Shakspere, though it 
was fortunately based upon Russian history. Count Alek- 
syei Tolstoi’s trilogy based on the critical period that fol- 
lowed Ivan IV.’s reign, is worthy to take its place in the 
dramatic literature of any country. Among the other noted 
dramatists may be mentioned Aleksander Nikolayevitch 
Ostrovsky, A. Pisemky, Sukhovo-Kobuilin, Nikolai Lyof, 
Count Sollugub, Boburuikin, Potyekhin, Shpazhinsky, 
Solovyof, Samarin, Khomyakof, Mey, and a score of others 
who have found either in the life of the people or in the tragic 
episodes of Russian history a bountiful source of inspiration. 

Three years ago, 1885, Russia celebrated the two hundredth 
jubilee of the birth of its first historian, Tatishchef. What 
strides history has made since his day! Among the best 
known historians of later years must be mentioned Professor 
Bodyansky, the head of the Moscow Society of History and 
Antiquities, which has performed a great work in all sorts 
of investigations. Among those who have written mono- 
graphs on early history are Count Uvédrof, Inostrantsef, 
Samokvisof Yeshevsky, Bogdanof, and Zabelin. Solovidf’s 
great work is indispensable for a thorough understanding 
of Russian history. Nikolai Ivanovitch Kostomaréf who 
died in 1885, published a long list of historical works, all 
of which have great value. He also wrote thirteen vol- 
umes of ‘‘ Historical Monographs”’ and a ‘‘ History of Rus- 
sia in Biographies,’’ there being fifty in all, A. Shchapof 
has investigated the subject of primitive Russian com- 
munes; Kulish, Antonévitch, Lazarevsky, and others, have 
devoted their attention to Little Russian history. Bogdan- 
ovitch is the historian of the War of 1812, the Reign of Al- 
exander I., and the Crimean War. The emancipation of 
the serfs naturally called many works into existence ; among 
those who have treated of this period are Chicherin, Lesh- 
kof, Soloviof, Kavelin, Pobedonoschef, and Skrebitsky. 

The study of Russian folk poetry and literature has been 
ably carried on by Ruibnikof and others; the results of 
their labors have been ably treated by Buslayef, Orest Mil- 
ler, Yagitch, and others. 

The ,Russian explorers have done splendid work, espe- 
cially in Central Asia. Timkovsky and Kovalevsky have 
explored China; Norof and Muravief the far East. Przhe- 
valsky’s successive journeys through Thibet have been em- 
bodied in noble works by his own pen. 

Any study of contemporary Russian literature ought to 
give some attention to the periodicals which are at present 
flourishing, and which largely influence Russian thought. 
Russian journalism has been peculiarly liable to theattack of 
the censor : it would make a long list if we were to catalogue 
those journals that have been suppressed since the emanci- 
pation, when there was granted a relative freedom of utter- 
ance. Among the ablest critics of the present day must be 
mentioned Skabichevsky (in Vovostz), Burinin, and N. K. 
Mikhdilovsky of the Northern Messenger. The death of 
Katkof”, whose influence has been supreme in all that was 
peculiarly Russian for many years, made many of the more 
liberal Russians breathe more freely. His successor on the 
Moscow Messenger is not likely to have such an influence 
as was wielded by the reactionary friend of the tsar. Many 
of the best works of Russian fiction and criticism have ap- 
peared in the two great magazines of Petersburg and Mos- 
cow and those who would follow the course of literature at 
present ought to read Zhe Northern Messenger and The 
European Messenger. The latter is by all odds the most 
important of Russian magazines. 
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VIII. 
SIDDARTHA. 

The interest of Buddhism, as respects our present purpose, 
centers almost wholly in the founder of that religion him- 
self. Inthe study of comparative religion, the Buddhist 
books are found of extraordinary value as enabling one to 
arrive at some correct idea of a system whose history has 
been so remarkable, and which some times has been spoken 
of as if it might even be put forward as a rival to Chris- 
tianity. As literature, save so much of them as relates di- 
rectly to the personality of the Buddha, these books have 
very little to excite interest or reward inquiry. 

And the Buddha himself can not be said to belong person- 
ally to the history of literature save as his advent and career 
help to characterize a period in the literature of India which 
Professor Max Miiller* defines as ‘‘the frontier between an- 
cient and modern ’’; or as every striking personality is made 
of interest by being known to have powerfully influenced, 
favorably or otherwise, the intellectual progress of the race. 
Then, the numerous biographies written by disciples of the re- 
ligion founded by him, while their historical value is al- 
ways a question, still are an important part of that ancient 
literature which has so recently become of interest even to 
scholars. 

The personality of the Buddha is certainly a very striking 
one. It does not need the kind of adornment given to it by 
Mr. Edwin Arnold,’ to make ¢ so. In fact, that modern 
investiture, so much after Christian ideas of excellence in 
which Mr. Arnold has clothed it, however it may answer 
the ends of poetical production, lends little to that which 
one finds in the Buddhist biographies themselves, where 
the figure so presented wears its native dress. As de- 
scribed in the Buddhist books, in spite of their legendary and 
mythical coloring, the Buddha becomes in some good degree 
a reality, and one feels, in studying him, that he deals, not 
with the fancy of a poet, but with one of those remarkable 
characters in human history which have left impressions, 
for good or evil, profoundly fixed in the fortunes of the hu- 
man race. 

In a certain way the Buddha stands alone. He is not a 
Mohammed nor a Confucius ; least of all, in spite of some 
singular resemblance in things related of him and incidents 
in the life of Jesus, can he in any sense be compared with 
the founder of Christianity. Neither is his place with the 
teachers of philosophy, although there zs a Buddhist phi- 
losophy ; nor with eremites and ascetics, although he was 
both ascetic and eremite. He partook of the characteristics 
of every one of these we have named, yet stands by himself 
none the less, and must be studied and understood, if at all, 
simply in the analysis of his own unique individuality. 

We have headed this paper with the name given to Gau- 
tama—for so he was called originally—by reason of the 
auspicious omens which, according to what is written of 
him, attended his birth, He was born at Kapilavastu, a 
city near the borders of Nepaul, and capital of the kingdom 
ruled by his father Suddhodana. Among the happy aus- 
pices of his birth, according to the legend, were the follow- 
ing: 

« Ramity and envy gave way to peace ; content and rest 
prevailed on every side. . The springing seeds, not 
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waiting for their time, grew up apace, and yielded abundant 
increase. The five cereals grew ripe with scented grain, 
soft and glutinous, easy of digestion. All men, even those 
who had not received the seeds of instruction derived from 
the four holy ones [the four previous Buddhas, Gautama 
being fifth of those who during long ages appeared among 
men], had no proud, envious longings; no angry, hateful 
thoughts. There was no famishing hunger, the soldiers’ 
weapons were at rest, all diseases disappeared ; throughout 
the kingdom all the people were bound close in family love 
and friendship. . . . No covetous, money-loving spirit pre- 
vailed ; but withreligious purpose they gave liberally. The 
king having begotten a royal prince, these marks of prosperity 
were seen ; and because of such a concourse of propitious 
signs, the child was named Siddartha”’ {All-Prospering]. 

This passage is taken from a life of Buddha, written asa 
poem by Asvaghosha, twelfth in order of the Buddhist patri- 
archs, and who is believed to have lived in the latter half of 
the first century of ourera. This would be between five 
hundred and six hundred years after the death of Buddha; 
this event having occurred, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
in B. C. 453. Itis known that in Asvaghosha’s time, Budd- 
hist traditions and to some extent Buddhist books claimed 
to preserve not only the teachings, but also a story of the 
life of the man whose fame appears to have gone on growing 
during many centuries after his death. To the moderate basis 
of fact, in these narratives, legend had lent its own glowing 
inventions, so thatat the time Asvaghosha wrote, there was 
ample material for even the marvelous narrative it pleased 
him to produce. His work was translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese by a Buddhist priest and scholar, Dharmara- 
kha, about A. D. 420; and this has recently been given to 
us in English, by Mr. Samuel Beal. 

Mr. Beal says of Asvaghosha that he was a musician as 
well as a poet. Hetraveled about, we are told, with a body of 
musicians, and was the means of converting many persons 
of distinction by his skill. It would seem that the lives of 
Buddha now extant are mostly in the Chinese language. 
Mr. Beal describes fourteen such, of which he regards the 
one translated by himself as the best. 

The passage quoted above is a good example of that Ori- 
ental way of dealing with subjects biographical or historical 
which makes it so extremely difficult to know what ot it is 
history and what not. The ‘‘ auspicious signs’’ so glow- 
ingly set forth must of course be inventions of the poet. 
Perhaps the only real fact in it all would be that of the birth 
of a royal prince, heir to the throne of Suddhodana, and as 
such matter of great rejoicing to the king, to the city of 
Kapilavastu, and tothe whole kingdom. All that is more 
than this must be accounted as the accretion of mythical 
material, during the five or six centuries between Buddha’s 
death and the date of its composition, or else to the ex- 
uberant fancy of the poet who, as also a Buddhist mission- 
ary, would. be sure not to allow his subject to suffer depre- 
ciation in his hands through any lack of splendor in the 
coloring. 

It may, perhaps, be quoted as one of those singular re 
semblances between the story of Buddha and what appears 


.in Christian literature if we remind the reader in this con- 


nection of the like poetical dress given by Milton to attend- 
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ing circumstances of our Lord’s birth, in his poem on ‘ The 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity.’’? Weknow this to be poetry, 
and are not at all perplexed with the question how much of 
underlying history there may be. Asvaghosha’s Buddha- 
karita, however, is in the respect now alluded to very much 
as if the four Gospels had been written in the style of this 
poem of Milton’s. 

Searching for something truthful amidst this legendary 
and mythical element pervading all Buddhist literature, so 
far as it concerns the personality of the Buddha himself, 
something like the following may be regarded as more or 
less to be depended upon. Near the beginning of the fifth 
century before Christ, an Indian prince was born, probably 
in the city mentioned as the place of his birth, and of the 
parents named in the legend, King Suddhodana and his 
wife Maya. Owing tosome inauspicious omen or prediction 
associated with his birth, his parents sought to rear him as 
much as possible in seclusion, and with that view gathered 
about him in the palace life all that might be supposed to 
make him content with such a life, and indisposed to roam 
abroad for change or for pleasure. They especially sought 
to protect him against contact with what should make him 
sensitively aware of the burden and sorrow which are the lot 
of common men, or of that destiny which surely awaits all 
in death. 

As might be expected these precautions all fail. The 
longing for change on the part of the prince, and the desire 
to know more of the world outside the palace limits,compelled 
the king to allow excursions into the city and its envi- 
rons, although with strict injunction to the attendants to 

. guard against every possible incident likely to excite feel- 
ings of distress. In spite of these injunctions the young 
prince learns by what he sees that there is disease in the 
world, proofs of it being in what appears as he rides abroad, 


also old agé and death. Profoundly affected by what he 


thus learns, he becomes sad and meditative. The pleasures 
of the palace attract him no longer. His young and beauti- 
ful wife, and his infant son, Rahula, are no longer a delight 
tohim. The four great evils of mortal existence,—birth, 
that destiny to endless transmigrations in the belief of which 
he has been taught, disease, old age, and death ; these are 
ever present to his mind ; and dwelling upon these, he con- 
tinually studies how he himself, and human beings gener- 
ally, may be freed from this load of possible and actual suf- 
fering. At last he determines to go forth into the world, 
abandoning his birth-right, all family ties, all the delights 
of life, and devote himself to the solution of this terrible 
mystery. 

How much of even this is matter of fact can not be cer- 
tainly known. There are those who doubt if such a person 
ever really lived; Gautama sharing in this the doubts 
expressed with reference to Zoroaster. It is, however, 
scarcely to be questioned that at the date assigned for the 
birth of Gautama, a great religious movement began in 
India, the outcome of which is the system which bears the 
name assumed by him as ‘‘ The Enlightener,’’ Buddha ; and 
there is no good reason why the originator of this movement 
should not have been more or less a person such as the 
Buddha is described to have been, with a history such as 
tecorded of him, when divested of the mythical inventions 
due to either the zeal or the superstition of those who in 
Successive centuries became disciples and teachers of the 
faith which bears his name. 

Of the incidents related of Gautama, or the Buddha, after 
his career had fairly begun, some at least may be accepted 
asreal. There is no doubt that at the beginning, whether 
in the precise way described or not, he set himself against 
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the burdensome ritual and the self-mortifications of Brah- 
manism. He also most certainly framed a philosophy of 
human life intended to answer all the purposes of a religion, 
in which he claimed to show how the three great evils by 
which humanity is burdened, disease, old age, and death, 
with that other which he terms birth, should be overcome. 

Perhaps the truest idea of Buddhism on its best side may 
be gained from that part of the voluminous Buddhist canon 
which bears the name Dhammapada. Thistitleis variously 
translated, ‘‘ The Footsteps of Religion,’ ‘‘ The Paths of 
Religion,’ ‘‘ The Path of Virtue,’’ and ‘‘ The Path of the 
Law.’’ The difficulty in determining upon an exact trans- 
lation is mainly caused by some obscurity in the meaning 
of the first part of the word Dhammapada. ‘‘ Pada’’ means 
a foot, or step ; the Sanskrit original, evidently, of the Latin 
pes, and the Greek fous. ‘‘ Dhamma,’’ according to Prof. 
Max Miiller, ‘‘has many meanings. Under one aspect it 
means religion, particularly the religion taught by Buddha, 
the law which every Buddhist should accept and observe. 
Under another aspect ‘dhamma_’ is virtue, or the realization 
of the law.’’ It would seem that any one of the translations 
for Dhammapada given above may answer our present pur- 
pose. 

In this part of the teaching left by Buddha in the case of 
his disciples and greatly expanded by them, we are made to 
know by what manner of self-discipline one may gain the 
mastery over ‘‘birth, old age, disease, and death.’’ The 
method recommended is singularly like the modern ‘‘ mind- 
cure,’”’ or like the much-praised ‘‘ Christian science.’’ Mr. 
Beal, in the introduction to his translation of Asvaghosha’s 
Buddhakarita, gives much of the substance of this teaching 
in afew sentences. ‘‘ The origin of sorrow,’’ it seems, is 
what Buddhism calls ‘‘the individual self’’—the evil or 
carnal self. ‘‘ This, the Buddhist says, at least,’’ adds Mr. 
Beal, ‘‘as I read his confession of faith, does not exist ; the 
evil self is not a separate reality, it is the delusion of ‘sense’; 
it is ‘nothing.’ Destroy this idea of self and there will be 
light. If we regard the question thus,’’ continues Mr. 
Beal, ‘‘it assumes a form more interesting and vital than 
that of any philosophical inquiry. As I said above it 
touches the skirt of the highest truth ; and in this approach 
to truth lies the power of the Buddhist doctrine.’’ 

The ‘‘ highest truth ’’ here referred to may be the Chris- 
tian doctrine of ‘‘ the new birth.’’ Or Mr. Beal may have 
in view that result of moral self-discipline, in which evil 
tendency in one’s moral nature is subdued and the better 
element made to have a more vigorous life. However this 
may be, the Buddhist teaching is, that by the most deter- 
mined and continuous self-repression, based upon the idea 
that evil after all is non-existent, and only a creation of dis- 
turbing dreams, the original cause of sin, sorrow, disease, 
all evil—which in the Buddhist idea is simply desire—may 
be destroyed. The perfection of this discipline is seen in 
the Bikkshu, or monk, in the Ashat, or saint, who reaches 
a state in which good and evil, pleasure and pain, death 
and life, are alike indifferent, and who at last enters into 
that rest, that ‘‘nirvana,’’ the real nature of which is, in 
the Buddhistic teachings, left so much in doubt, yet which 
appears to be in the next world the consummation of that 
to which the Buddhist in this life brings himself, when all 
which is most natural to a human being has been virtually 
killed out, and there remains only insensibility, alike to the 
good and to the evil of mortalexistence. Examples of some 
of the more general teaching of the system we may take 
from the first chapter of the Dhammapada, with the title, 
‘* The Twin-Verses:”’ 

‘‘ All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; 
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it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the 
carriage. 

‘* All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; 
it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness fol- 
lows him, like a shadow that never leaves him. 

‘**He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed 
me,’—in those who harbor such thoughts hatred will never 
cease. 

‘** He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me,’—in those 
who do not harbor such thoughts hatred will cease. 

‘* He who lives looking for pleasures only, his senses un- 
controlled, immoderate in his food, idle, and weak, Mara 
(the tempter) will certainly overthrow him, as the wind 
throws down a weak tree. 

‘*He who lives without looking for pleasures, his senses 
well controlled, moderate in his food, faithful and strong, 
him Mara will certainly not overthrow, any more than the 
wind throws down a rocky mountain. 

‘* As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, passion 
will break through an unreflecting mind. 

‘As rain does not break through a well-thatched house, 
passion will not break through a well-reflecting mind, 

‘The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a large por- 


tion (of the law), but is not a doer of it, has no share in the 
priesthood, but is like a cowherd counting the cows of others, 

‘“‘The follower of the law, even if he can recite only a 
small portion (of the law), but having forsaken passion and 
hatred and foolishness, possesses true knowledge and 
serenity of mind, he, caring for nothing in this world or that 
to come, has indeed a share in the priesthood.”’ 

It is always a question how much of what one finds in the 
Buddhist books is really the teaching of Buddha himself: 
what he himself taught having been given orally to his dis- 
ciples and by them in subsequent times reduced to writing, 
with, as is quite certain, so many additions of their own as 
to almost bury the teacher himself out of sight. 

Buddha died, like Socrates, in the midst of his disciples 
at Kusinagara, in Oude, India. It may be believed that 
what his system ultimately became, represents most imper- 
fectly what it was as it came from his hands. Personally, it 
need not be doubted that the Prince Siddartha, as Mr. Edwin 
Arnold calls him, was all which the French writer whom 
Arnold quotes, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire,+ describes him: 
‘* His life is without stain ; his heroic constancy equals his 
conviction ; and if the theory which he preconceived is false, 
his personal example is irreproachable.’’ To what his sys- 
tem as it ultimately became so surely tends, is shown in the 
moral and social condition of the hundreds of millions whose 
chief article of faith is, ‘‘I take refuge in Buddha.”’ 
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IV. 

Another set of organs now.appears upon the growing plant 
for our consideration. The flower is the beginning of the 
end of all vegetable growth, for upon it the future welfare of 
the species depends. Whether highly colored and showy or 
small and inconspicuous, the end is essentially the same, 
namely, the production of seed. 

We have already seen that a seed is a wonderful struct- 
ure in which a young plantlet is capable of long repose, 
and when quickened by favorable conditions will unfold into 
a plant like the one from which itcame. The blossom pre- 
cedes the seed as the seed goes before the fully developed 
plant. In short, the round of vegetation, as observed in the 
higher forms, is first the seed, then the mature plant, the 
flower, and finally, the seed. 

A blossom is a disguised form for a special purpose. All 
the parts and organs of a flowering plant are reduced to the 
three types, or members, namely, the root, the stem, and the 
leaf. This division is founded upon structure and position 
of the parts, and use is, for the time, left out ofsight. Each 
of the three members varies wonderfully and frequently 
strays far from the common shape and function. 

Some blossoms are much more complicated than others. 
A complete flower has four sets of organs: the outermost is 
most frequently green and is called the calyx, or cup, and 
each leafy portion when free from all the others is known as 
a sepal ; next within the calyx is the corol/a, or crown, usu- 
ally the most showy part of the flower, and the distinct parts 
are called pefa/s ; the third circle of organs is composed of 
slender bodies, the stamens, which bear small pouches at the 
upper extremity (azthers) in which the fo//en, or flower dust, 
is produced ; at the center of our complete flower is a pzséz/, 
or more than one, consisting in the main of at least one 
cavity in which the young seeds are to be borne. 

There is nothing better for the study of the different parts 


of the flower than the blossoms of the common field butter- 
cups, of which there are several kinds. All the parts of the 
flower are present and separate and thisis a great advantage 
for beginners. The most conspicuous part in the flower of 
the common buttercup is the corolla made up ofa circle of 
bright yellow petals. 

In figure 1, the outer circle is shown only by the tips of 
the sepals (se.); the petals (p.) are the broad leaf-like 
parts of the flower, and next within are the stamens (st.). 
The pistils are at the center and are too small to be distinct- 
ly seen without a hand lens. It may be said here for the 
benefit of those who wish to study flowers with profit that 
some sort of a magnifier should be close at hand and used 
whenever needed. 

The flower is the portion most employed in making an 
analysis of plants. It is comparatively constant in the 
species, but remarkably variable in the large groups and 
families of plants. Sometimes one of the four sets of organs 
is absent. Thus there are many hundreds of species with 
only one set of leafy parts and in such cases it is assumed 
that the petals are wanting. In other sorts both calyx and 
corolla are absent, that is without any floral envelops. The 
reduction in the parts may go still further and only stamens 
are present while other flowers on the same plant have only 
pistils. In such cases there are no petals or sepals. This 
teaches us that the calyx and corolla are not necessary 
in all plants. No species, on the other hand, has been 
found without both stamens and pistils; however, they 
need not always be in the same flower or on the same plant. 
These two sets of bodies are called the essential organs of 
the flower, and upon this account they merit our further con- 
sideration. 

Figure 2 shows an enlarged view of the stamen ; the fila- 
ment, which answers to the petiole of the leaf, is at a and 
bears the anthers dat its upper end. The anthers when ma- 
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ture are ruptured at some place and a quantity of pollen, 
shown at c much more enlarged, is discharged. A pistil is 
shown in figure 3 ; the lower and larger portion a is the ovary, 
in which the young seeds, 4, are produced. The prolonga- 
tion of the ovary at c forms the sty/e and the upper portion 
of this bears the stigma. This last shown at d is the place 
where the pollen needs to fall in order to quicken the young 
seeds, ovules, and cause them to become perfect. The term 
fertilization has been given to this process of stimulating 
the young ovules and when it takes place between the 
stamen and pistil of the same flower it is known as close- 
fertilization, but if from one blossom to another it is termed 
wide-fertilization or cross-fertilization. The ovules are firm- 
ly fixed to the place where they are to grow and therefore 
the pollen is the portion which does the migrating from the 
place where it is produced in 
the stamen to the proper place 
on the stigma. 
It is now well understood : 
that close-fertilization is not 
favorable to the strength and 
endurance of the plants which 
spring from such union. Dar- 
win, one of the brightest and 
most helpful lights in the fir- 
mament of scientific research, 
has shown, by many years of 
close study and experimentation, the truthfulness of the 
law which he briefly stated in these words: Nature abhors 
continual close-fertilization. This valuable generalization 
renders it comparatively easy for us to understand the thou- 
sands of modifications in form, and varieties of color, odor, 
ete., which flowers present. 7 


FIGURE I. 


The problem of wide-fertilization, that is, the quickening 
of young seeds of one flower with pollen from another, has 


been worked out along many lines. One of the most strik- 
ing is where only one kind of essential organs resides in the 
same flower. A familiar illustration of this is seen in the 
corn where the pollen-producing flowers are in the tassel at 
the end of the main stalk, while the ear which is made up 
of young ovules only, is on a side branch some distance be- 
low. Every breeze that blows, carries the pollen in a shower 
through the field, and wide-fertilization is secured. 

In a great many other plants the sexes are separated still 
further, and only one is found upon the same plant. The 
various kinds of willows, poplars, and other trees like the 
box-elder are unisexual. Certain plants are staminate as it 
is termed, while others are pistillate. Of course close-fer- 
tilization is out of the question, because the essential organs 
are so widely separated. 

In perfect flowers, that is, those having both essential or- 
gans, close-fertilization may be effectively prevented by the 
stamens maturing before the pistils are ready to receive the 
pollen, or the converse. Other plants have two lengths of 
stamens and pistils. Figure 4 shows this plan for wide-fer- 
tilization. At a the loosestrife flower has its stamens long, 
extending for some distance above the corolla tube while the 
end of the pistil is much belowthe anthers. In d the places 
are reversed and the pistil extends upward to a distance 
above the corolla tube equal to that of the anthers in flower 
4,and the stamens of d are on a level with the pistil top of a. 
These flowers are showy and secrete a honey which causes 
them to be visited by insects ; while the bees and beetles are 
getting the sweet they also become smeared with the pollen. 
The pollen of flower a is deposited on that portion of the in- 
sect’s body which comes against the tip ofthe pistil in form 
5, and while visiting 5, pollen is taken, which afterward 
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comes in contact with the short pistil, and in this way the 
work of wide-fertilization is carried on. There are also dif- 
ferences in the pollen, that of the long stamens being of a 
pale green color and in striking contrast with the colorless 
grains produced by the short stamens. The relative sizes 
are shown at f. p. in the two figures. The surface of the 
pistil when the pollen is applied by the insects is different 
also, as shown by the enlarged view of a portion of each, 
shown at s. s. 

Pollen is transferred in two general ways—by wind and by 
insects. With the first it is dusty, produced in great abun- 
dance, and the flowers are inconspicuous. The pines are 
good illustrations of this class and when the trees are abun- 
dant, the rains will sometimes bring down the pollen so 
that it covers the surface of lake or pond. The corn, before 
mentioned, is another instance of dry, powdery pollen being 
carried by the wind. 

Flowers which effect wide-fertilization through the agency 
of insects are usually either sweet-scented or showy, or both. 
The bright colors of the calyx, corolla, or any other part of a 
flower is primarily to attract the eyes of insects, and the 
honey is secreted to insure their frequent return. Insects 
would tire of visiting flowers which were simply high-colored 
with nothing for them more substantial. 

The vast number of formsof floral parts have been worked 
out through long ages in connection with the visitation of 
insects. Any variation from the floral type of the species that 
proved an advantage in securing wide-fertilization would be 
continued more certainly in the offspring, while the less 
fortunate would perish. In this way the wide diversity of 
forms can be easily accounted for. The plants of the prehis- 
toric ages have been working along on hundreds of different 
lines but all tosecure the same end,namely, wide-fertilization. 
The floral structures have become so complicated that with 
many groups of plants fertilization is practically impossible 
without visitations from insects having a certain size of 
body or length of proboscis. 

The orchids embrace a large family of plants famous for 
their complexity and beauty 
of floral parts. In many 
species the pollen adheres in 
a mass which has a stalk 
terminating in a sticky disc. 
When this disc comes in con- 
tact with the insect’s body, 
the pollen is pulled out of the 
anther and while passing to 
another flower the stalk 
changes its angle so that the 
pollen is brought against the 
stigma. Without attempting 
to show the whole mechanism 
of the orchis flower the special 
point in question may be 
made clear to the reader by the two diagrams shown in 
figure 5. 

Ata is seen an outlineof an insect’s proboscis with two pol- 
len masses as they appear when removed from the anther, as 
the moth withdraws its tongue from the flower. At 4 is in- 
dicated in another rough outline, the position of the pollen 
masses a minute or two later. Although the mass is firmly 
held by the disc the stalk is not rigid but bends downward 
and comes into such a position that the large free end strikes 
against the adhesive stigma of the next flower and is left 
there as the proboscis is inserted in the long tube below for 
the honey secreted at its base. 

A single pollen mass is shown very much enlarged in fig- 


FIGURE 2. FIGURE 3. 
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ure 6. In some instances the proboscis of an insect will be- 
come heavily loaded with these masses of pollen, which only 
indicates that there is more certainty of the fertilizing grains 
getting upon the insect than from the insect to the receptive 
spot on the pistil. The undisputed fact remains, however, 
that fertilization is secured by this remarkable combination 
of large, high-colored, nectar-bearing, and complex flowers 
and the insects which frequent them for honey. 

The complication of parts, which puzzles the student, is 
simply to insure a control over the entrance and exit of the 
mouth parts of the insect attendant. Some orchids are so 
constructed that the insect springs a trap and the sticky 
mass of pollen is thrown out at the proper time and adheres 
to the proboscis until brought in contact with the receptive 
stigma. Many of our common field, forest, and garden 
plants are dependent upon insects for the transfer of their 
pollen. Of such are the milkweeds, from the strange look- 
ing flowers of which flies may beoften found disabled or even 
killed by an overload of pollen. 

The whole pea family has flowers which are full of interest 
when viewed in the light of the above facts. Many blossoms 
have the stamens or stigmas sensitive so that they will 
change their positions when touched by insects and thus 
prevent close-fertilization and secure wide-fertilization. 

Flowers differ widely in their forms because they have 
worked out the problem along different lines. To some it is 
more advantageous to have blue flowers, while others suc- 


ceed best in the long run when clothed in white or yellow. 
Some are small and attract notice by combining with their 
neighbors, and thus we have a showy cluster of blossoms as 
in the elder or the thistle ; others are large and independent 
as in the poppy or field lily. Some economize in amount of 
pollen and increase the complexity of floral parts to insure 
the transfer by insects, while others are lavish of pollen and 
any particular grain runs many risks of reaching its des- 
tination. 

In short, the secret of all the wonderfully interesting di- 
versity of floral forms is the securing of pollen-transfer, and 
as the blossoms have come gradually to their present state 
along with the insects, which have developed at the same 
time, it is natural to expect that many differences should 
atise. Flowers are in large part what insects have made 
them, and on the other hand it is to be presumed that 
insects’ tongues are long because necessary to reach the 
nectar at the bottom of long tubular floral parts. A recip- 
rocal development has resulted in a present mutual depend- 
ence which to the thoughtful student only heightens his in- 
terest in all the multiplicity of forms. 


The end sought by the flower is the seed, but there is q 
secondary structure which needs a brief consideration, and 
that is the fruit. Strictly speaking a fruit is amature pisti] 
with its seeds inclosed, and any surrounding parts. Some 
fruits are dry when ripe, as the pea pod or poppy capsule, and 
the seeds find their way out by a rupture of the wall of the 
fruit in one or more places. Many dry fruits open suddenly 
and thus scatter the seeds, 
while others having only 
one or two seeds are pro- 
vided with hooks, spines, 
hairs, etc., by means of 
which they cling to the 
hair of passing animals 
and are thereby dispersed. 
Such seeds may germinate 
while within the truit and 
burst the wall in the pro- 
cess. Another class of fruits have a juicy covering illus- 
trated by the cherry, grape, and the various kinds of ber- 
ries. These are usually highly colored and attract the eyes 
of birds, which are fond of the soft palatable pulp. The seeds 
of such fruits are provided with thick stony walls and not 
being digestible.are carried for long distances. A showy, 
edible fruit is an illustration of a deeply laid plan for seed 
distribution through the agency of birds and other animals. 

We have thus briefly traced thecycle of vegetation from the 

seed through the process 
of germination, studied 
the perennial plant -in 
its inactive winter state, 
and watched the unfold- 
ing of buds into the leafy 
branches. Following this 
period of active vegeta- 
tion and often associated 
with it, we have ob- 
served that certain buds 
develop inte specialized 
stems with disguised 
leaves metamorphosed for the grand purpose of reproduc- 
tion. The flower ends its existence by producing seed, and 
is sweet-scented and showy for a wider union of the sexual 
elements, namely, the transfer of the pollen of one flower 
to the young ovules of another. Lastly, it has been ob- 
served that the seeds are variously provided with means 
for their distribution. This, in an abbreviated manner, out- 
lines the chief essentials in the life of flowering or seed-pro- 
ducing plants. In the 
single remaining paper ¢ 
of this short series it is 
proposed to invite at- 
tention toanother grand 
division of plant life, not so well known but abounding in 
interest to those who have extended their observations in 
that direction. 

Plants never producing flowersare none the less attractive 
because they have processes of reproduction which indicate 
as deeply laid plans as have been shown with stamens and 
pistils. Many of the species exhibit a parasitic habit which 
is both interesting and destructive. ‘ 


FIGURE 5. 


FIGURE 6. 
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HOW GOLD IS EXTRACTED FROM ORE. 


BY COLEMAN E. 


Natural passes into the Black Hills of Dakota have been 
made by the many streams that rise therein and cut their 
way out through ridges and ledges. When you reach the 
northernmost of these road-makers, Whitewood Creek, you 
will likely be puzzled at finding its water dark red; but 
follow up the stream fifteen miles and you will reach the so- 
lution of the puzzle and the ‘‘ Homestake’’ mines at the 
same time. It is the ‘‘tailings’’ from their stamp-mills that 
thus paint the country red ; soberly, it is their five hundred 
eighty trip-hammer stamps pounding up rock unceasingly, 
from year’s end to year’s end, that you hear like distant 
thunder long before you reach Lead City, the site of these 
mills. The old stage route into the Black Hills from Bis- 
marck, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, followed up this in- 
carnadined Whitewood a long distance. The drivers of the 
stages and the guard who were to fend off Indians and sav- 
age white road-agents, were wont to beguile the tedium of 
the journey and the ‘‘tenderfoot’’ passengers at the same 
time with tales of violence and carnage enacted in the Black 
Hills, until they reached the Whitewood, where they might 
raise each particular hair of the credulous passenger by the 
evidence of ‘‘ a terrible fight going on up stream.”’ 

The Homestake is said to be the largest free-milling gold 
* mine in the world. It is situated upon, and under, and all 
through a high divide that separates Lead City from cen- 
tral mining towns that have grown.up around its mills. 
The hill is honeycombed with the workings of these mines ; 
you could walk through it from town to town, a mile, in 
the connected tunnels. Thisisa veritable mountain of gold 
ore. It is low-grade ore, yielding only six dollars of gold 
from a ton of rock; but is so easily mined and milled in 
large quantities that this low yield constitutes a real bo- 
nanza. 

Much of the ore is dug from the face of the mountain in 
open cuts. That taken from beneath, at various depths 
down to the ‘‘ seven-hundred foot level,’’ is raised by steam 
elevators in cars loaded, which are thence hauled by dimin- 
utive locomotives to the ore-bins in the attics of the stamp- 
mills situated lower down the hill. Thus this mountain is 
being shoveled, and railroaded, and pounded, and washed 
away to the sea—except the little that is rescued to go by a 
different route to the sea-board at New York and the United 
States assay office. 

Milling the ore is as easy as mining it, and far less expen- 
Sive ; it is done almost entirely by machinery, and this is 
possible because this is free-milling ore. Free-milling ore 
is rock or dirt holding gold in its natural state, uncombined 
with acids or other minerals. Such ore needs only to be 
pulverized to release its imprisoned particles of treasure. 
Rock holding precious minerals in chemical combinations is 
called refractory ore, and must be treated by leaching acids 
through it, by roasting, by smelting with other minerals or 
chemicals (called a flux), or by some of many methods adapt- 
éd to the particular refractoriness of the ore in hand. But 
the refractory ores are usually more valuable than the free- 
milling, sothat it is profitable to treat them carefully. Like 
human dispositions are these ores: the more refractory na- 
tures are often the finer ones, the more tractable made up 
ofthe poorer material. 

The mechanical appliances for this gold delivery are: 1, 
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The mortar, a deep cast-iron box, its sides narrowing down 
to one foot by five at bottom. 2. In each mortar five stamps, 
cast iron, nine inches in diameter, each hung on a twelve-foot 
vertical stem, weighing eight hundred fifty pounds. 3. 
Under each stamp, a die, like an anvil, set fast in the bot- 
tom of the mortar. 4. A horizontal shaft extending the 
length of the mill, set with cams, which are to raise the 
stamps nine inches and let them drop eighty times a minute, 
but at irregular intervals as toeach other. 5. Steam-engines 
to move it all. This equipment of five stamps in a mortar is 
called a battery; a mill contains from ten to twenty-four 
batteries. But the rank ofa mill is designated by the num- 
ber of individual stamps, a mill operating sixteen batteries 
being called an eighty-stamp mill. 

Ore as it comes from the mines is carried to the top of the 
mill in cars and dumped into bins. Thence it is let down 
into the hoppers of great crushers which first reduce it 
until no pieces are larger than your fist, An automatic ar- 
rangement steadily drops as much into the battery as the 
stamps can manage. A stream of water is also let into the 
battery and thus the rock and dirt are pounded fine and con- 
verted into a thin mud, called by the miners, ‘‘slime.’’ This 
is the completed operation of reduction. The capacity ofa 
mill is about three tons of ore per day per stamp. 

The next step is to extract the invisible particles of gold 
floating in thered mud. The slime comes out of the mortar 
through perforated plates which strain it and retain the 
coarser particles for further trituration. The slime now 
runs over inclined plates of copper, size five by ten feet, the 
surface of which has been coated with athin layer of quick- 
silver. This is the great liberator of gold from mud. Quick- 
silver has an affinity for both copper and gold and it big- 
amously marries both, dragging the gold out of the slime and 
holding it tight to the copper-plate in the form of amalgam. 
Divorce between the amalgam and the copper of the plate is 
now effected with a rubber scraper. Besides the inclined 
large copper-plate, or ‘‘table,’’ there is asmaller, quicksilver 
coated copper-plate, ten inches high by five feet long, set 
vertically in front of the stamps; against this plate the 
slime in the battery constantly dashes and parts with the 
first gold released. 

The amalgam is scraped off the plates twice a month, or 
more frequently, according as the richness of the ore and ac- 
cumulation of amalgam make the operation necessary. 
This operation is the ‘‘clean-up.’’ Quicksilver will hold 
gold only up to the pointof saturation. Quicksilver knows 
when it has gold enough ; and several times a day the amal- 
gamator, with a spoon, throws into the mortar fresh ‘‘quick’’ 
which finds its own way to the copper-plates. When the 
ore is rich, amalgam accumulates on the vertical plates to 
the thickness of an inch or more, and hangs all around its 
edges in masses as big as a small ear of corn; it looks like 
wads of tin-foil and is very heavy. After all the gold is ex- 
tracted that can be—for some will escape—the mud leaves 
the mill as tailings ; it consists of quartz and other kinds of 
rock, and of dirt, so finely pulverized as to float. Iron in 
the ore imparts to the tailings the red tinge which they re- 
tain until lost in the great rivers and the sea. These tail- 
ings contain some gold which is perhaps accumulating 
upon bars and in eddies along the Cheyenne, Missouri, 
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or Mississippi, to form placer washings for gold-seekers a 
thousand years hence; for by a similar process of natural 
forces were the placer mines known in our day formed in 
past ages. 

The tailings are tested once or twice a day to detect if 
they are carrying away more gold than they should. This 
may be the case if there is too much or not enough quick- 
silver upon the plates; or if there is too much water sup- 
plied to the battery, creating a current so strong as to wash 
some of the gold away before the quicksilver can act upon 
it; or if there is too little water, leaving the slime so thick 
that the quicksilver can not act upon all the goldin it. If 
too much quicksilver is supplied to the battery it runs off in 
the tailings. carrying gold with it. An experienced amal- 
gamator can tell by a glance at the tables or by drawing his 
finger across them whether all the ingredients are right. 
The required proportions may change at any moment with 
a change in the quality of the ore. Quicksilver, in fact, 
measures the richness of the ore, the completeness of the 
amalgamation, and the value of the next clean-up, as accu- 
rately as it measures heat in a thermometer. A record is 
kept in the mill of the quantity of ‘‘ quick ’’ used, and from 
it everybody in mine or mill is accustomed to estimate the 
value of the ore running and the prospective results. By 
the same indicator, and by knowing where in the mine to 
obtain ore of any desired richness, the superintendent can 
regulate the dividends of the company and its shareholders 
be none the wiser for his manipulation—not the only way in 
which mining shares are made a blind venture. 

As might be supposed, the crushers and so many masses 
of iron dropping eighty times a minute make a tremendous 
uproar. The effect ofthis unceasing and violent assault on 
the ears of the operatives is to deaden the sense of hearing 
and, possibly, finally to destroy it. 

The position of amalgamator is one of the greatest trust 
and responsibility. Experience shows that there is no watch 
that can be kept upon these men that can prevent their 
stealing amalgam if they are disposed to ‘‘ rob the plates,”’ 
as it is called. No watching however vigilant can prevent 
the amalgamator’s catching a little of the precious stuff un- 
der his thumb-nail when he examines the plates to test the 
process, or when he stops a battery or a stamp to readjust 
some part or repair some break. At night by the light ofa 
few candles, the great labyrinthine mill is nearly as dark as 
noisy, and in this racket and gloom any watch would be 
useless except one that should follow the workmanas close- 
ly as his shadow. There is no gas in this corner of the 
worid, and oil lamps can not be safely used on account of the 
shaking of the building, so that the only recourse is the 
‘‘ light of other days,”’ the tallow dip. 

If espionage and searching the person of employees were 
attempted—as is done in similar works in other countries— 
that duty would need to be entrusted to other employees up- 
on whom, in turn, some check would have to be contrived. 
So it has been found safer to adopt at once the policy of con- 
fidence with the amalgamator; to use care in the selection of 
men of good repute and tried character ; to give them then 
all possible incentives to honesty in the way of liberal wages, 
steady employment, and considerate treatment. Uniform 
experience and the constant results of the clean-ups show 
that this confidence is responded to and justified. 

Similar testimony is borne to the general integrity of the 
community aroundthese mining camps. Though the amal- 
gam is not guarded with very great care, often being left 
over night in the mill without special guard, and at other 
times exposed to view in the most Acadian spirit, there has 
never been an amalgam robbery in theten years’ operations 
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of the Homestake mills, save once. Last summer a kettle 
of amalgam was stolen from one of the mills by night; 
thieves bored and cut a hole through the back of the mill 
and the wooden chest in which the treasure reposed, and 
carried it off. It was the work of outsiders and no clue ever 
connected with the act any employee of the company or any 
one in the mining towns. 

You have doubtless heard an extravagant person wish 
that he had all the gold he could carry. That load 
would not be a great fortune. The stolen amalgam just 
mentioned was worth about six thousand dollars, and, with 
the kettle, weighed about a hundred pounds—quite as much 
load as a man could run away with. Gold of the fineness of 
that extracted from the Homestake ore is worth about $212.00 
tothe poundtroy. The amalgam, however, is only two-fifths 
gold, nearly three-fifths being quicksilver, and therefore, is 
worth about $85.00a pound troy. Heat is the power that sep- 
arates the metals therein. The amalgam is heated in a tight 
retort, when the quicksilver is resolved into vapor, deserts 
the gold and passes over into a condenser ; the vapor returns 
to its metallic state and is ready to be used again on the 
plates, and so on in a ceaseless round of marriage, divorce, 
The crude bullion remaining in the re- 
tort consists of eight hundred twenty parts of gold, one hun- 
dred sixty of silver, and twenty of copper brought away 
from the plates. The bullion is melted, cast into bars, 
shipped to the United States assay office, New York, ap- 
praised and sold to the government, transmuted into paper 
that represents the proceeds, and finaily divided between 
the men who produced it and the men who own the works 
in the proportion of $3.75 to the workman, and $2.25 to the 
share-holder. Very often the same man draws dividends on 
both these accounts, for the employees of the company in 
time become capitalists by their savings, and some of them, 
share-holders, The stock of the company sells at about 
$15.00 a share and it has paid for several years $2.60 per 
share per annum in dividends. The ore already uncovered 
in the mines is said to be sufficient to pay at least as much 
as this every year for ten years to come. 

The inquisitive mind may be moved to ask whence comes 
all the water to make tailings and discolor great rivers? 
The supply here is brought to the hill-top above the miils 
from sources twenty miles away, in ditches and flumes that 
wind around mountains, span great gulches, and tunnel di- 
vides. Not less important to their operations are the fuel 
and timber supplies of the works. Fuel must be had for the 
boilers that make the steam that runsa dozen great engines, 
which move the five hundred eighty stamps, elevate the ore, 
pump water out of the mines with great Cornish pumps, 
fire the dummy engines and the locomotives of the com- 
pany’s railroad, and run the saw-mills, foundries, and ma- 
chine shops—for this company now makes and repairs all its 
own machinery. 

The original plant was hauled hither by oxen, from points 
on the railroad then from two hundred fifty to four hundred 
miles away, across a roadless and bridgeless country. Tim- 
ber must be had in large quantities for trestles and build- 
ings ; but especially for timbering the mines—for every tun- 
nel, shaft, drift, and stope has to be securely curbed to pre- 
vent caving. For all these purposes the works use up many 
large trees and two hundred forty cords of wood daily. They 
stripped the country of trees for miles around and moved 
the timber-line back so far that at length the company was 
obliged to builda railroad to bring inits wood. Their track 
has followed the ax-men until now they bring supplies 
twenty miles. The trains halt at the summit of the divide, 
between the towns, from which point radiate in every direc- 
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tion, like a spider’s web, shoots, or troughs, leading down 
tothe mines and mills hundreds of feet below ; from the 
train as it stands, the men can send the pine cargo to any 
point where it is needed. One of these shoots is one thou- 
sand five hundred feet long. At the lower end it turns up 
jn a ‘‘ goose-neck,’’ which finally imparts to the sticks an 
upward projection and sends them whirling and gyrating 
in long, graceful parabolas to the door-yard. This tor- 
rent of pine projectiles is a never-ending wonder to visit- 
ors unfamiliar with the mountain. 
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A stamp-mill costs at the rate of $1,000a stamp ; and each 
stamp has a capacity of about one thousand tons a year, 
upon which the net profit is $2,270.00. Multiply this sum 
by two hundred eighty, the number of the Homestake com- 
pany’s stamps, and you have an idea of the bonanza. This 
great property, good for dividends at the rate of ten per cent 
per annum on five millions of dollars, indefinitely, has cost 
the owners, in assessments, only $200,000. The mines have 
paid all the rest—cost of mines, plant, operating expenses, 
and machinery. 
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III. 
COURTESY. 


We need be gentle, now we are gentlemen.—Shakspere. 

Manners are the shadows of virtues.—Sydney Smith. 

Manner is a happy way of doing things, adorning even the smallest de- 
tails of life, and contributing to render it as a whole, agreeable and pleas- 
ant.—Samuel Smiles. 


Language constantly tends to degenerate. It loses its 
higher and takes on a lower meaning. Charity ceases to 
be love, and we get the phrase, ‘‘cold as charity.’’ Faith 
ceases to be spiritual insight, and becomes the acceptance 
of some creed. So life, which truly means the inward, not 
the outward, and is nearly synonymous with character, 
comes to mean external conduct ; and manners, which orig- 
inally meant all external conduct, the habit, the custom, 
the outward form and expression of the inward life, in- 
cluding morals in action, comes to mean mere deportment, 


and good manners mere outward acts of courtesy, or even 
mere conformity to conventional rules of etiquette. 
Not in this narrowest meaning nor yet in the broadest 


do I use the word in this and in a succeeding paper. By 
manners, I mean all that is included in social conduct to- 
ward others. I can perhaps best indicate the meaning by 
contrasting four analogous words: manners, tact, courtesy, 
and etiquette. Manners includes the whole outward con- 
duct in social intercourse, and may be the product either of 
inheritance or of education, or of both combined. Tact is 
touch ; it is the power of coming into direct sympathetic 
contact with other souls; the power of apprectating the 
feelings, thoughts, inward life of others, and of bringing 
one’s feeling, thought, inward life into touch with those of 
others. It is more a native than an acquired gift. Courtesy, 
derived from the word court, signifies the possession of 
those manners which are recognized as good manners in 
court society, or, under the republic, in what is called the 
best society. It is social conduct toward others, according 
toacertain established standard, established by a common 
consent among persons of the best breeding. Etiquette, 
from a French word signifying a ticket on which the rules 
to be observed on particular occasions were inscribed, signi- 
fies certain rules of a more or less conventional character, 
established by society for determining what is required by 
courtesy in particular cases. 

Now I am inclined tothink that most persons not familiar 
with the habits of good society, and desiring to acquire 
what is called good manners, begifi at the wrong end. They 
begin by getting a book of etiquette and studying its rules. 
This should be the end, not the beginning of their educa- 
tion. Good manners includes tact, courtesy, and etiquette ; 
but both in time and in importance, tact comes first, court- 
€sy second, etiquette last and is least of all. 
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Tact is a product of good feeling and quick observation. 
Essential to it is sympathy with others, and it is essential 
to true courtesy. No man by merely learning rules of eti- 
quette can acquire habits of courtesy. Even if he does 
learn the rules and obey them, he will be angular, unnatu- 
ral, cold. His actions will not be the product of an inward 
feeling. They will therefore not be the expression of his 
own nature. His love will always be with dissimulation. 
The foundation of true courtesy is the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’’ ; the rule of true courtesy 
is, ‘‘Do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you.’’ The king who violated the most al:habetic 
law of etiquette, by pouring the tea from his cup into his 
saucer to cool and then drinking it from his saucer, in order 
to give countenance to a guest who had done so, while the 
courtiers laughed in their sleeves at his ignorance, exhib- 
ited a model of courtesy, because he showed a perfection of 
tact. 

Courtesy is simply love applied in social life to the con- 
duct of small affairs. Good feeling and good sense underlie 
almost all rules of courtesy. The first thing therefore for one 
to do who wishes to develop a courteous habit, is to develop 
good feeling and good sense. This truth finds expression 
in the Greek original rendered in our English Bible, be 
courteous ; it is literally be friendly minded. 

All true courtesy is the product of a friendly mind. Boor- 
ishness is a product of selfishness far more than a product 
of ignorance ; or at least a product of that ignorance which 
is itself a product of selfishness. I was once at a wedding 
breakfast in a rural community in the West. The groom 
ate in silence the food that was set before him, dispatched 
his meal before the rest of us were more than half through, 
pushed back his plate, wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand, and turning to his bride said, ‘‘ Well, Sally! you 
may as well get used to my way at the beginning, and I 
always leave the table when I have got through with my 
meal.’’ With these words, he went out to pick his teeth on 
the door-steps, leaving his bride with a flushed face and a 
pained heart, the object of our commiseration, The man 
was a boor you say. True! What made himaboor? The 
fact that he selfishly thought only of his own comfort. It 
never entered his head to inquire whether his conduct would 
be agreeable or painful to his bride. 

The foundation of courtesy is laid in the home. If early 
lessons are not taught there, it is well-nigh impossible to 
compensate for the lack by subsequent culture. If the 
child is taught to be unselfish, sympathetic, considerate of 
the feelings of others in the home, he will carry this habit 
with him wherever he goes. He may be ignorant of those 
conventional laws of etiquette which vary in different local- 
ities, but he will everywhere be recognized as a man of 
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good breeding. Thus it is that courtesy becomes a family 
and even a national trait. The Frenchmen and the Japanese 
are courteous, because they are trained to consider the feel- 
ings of others. The English as a nation are not courteous. 
Their courtesy is a matter of court etiquette, and adjusts 
itself according to classes. There is more conscience on 
the English side of the channel, more courtesy on the French 
side. So, again, courtesy shows itself in certain old fami- 
lies. It has become a second nature by long processes of 
training and inheritance. Nothing can quite take the place 
of this good breeding in producing good manners, for noth- 
ing less will make tact a second nature. 

Quickness of perception is, however, almost as essential 
to true courtesy as kindness of feeling. The two chief 
causes of discourtesy are selfishness and absent-mindedness. 
It can hardly be averred of Thomas Carlyle that in the 
large sense of that word he was a selfish man. He sacri- 
ficed himself, making himself a life-long dyspeptic that he 
might serve his brother; his thoughtful love for his mother 
imparts to his letters to hera beautiful radiance ; he refused 
ease, money, and fame that he might be true to himself and 
to his principles. But he allowed himself to be so absorbed 
in his work and in the invisible world in which he lived, 
that he was oblivious of his wife and of the sacrifices which 
she made for him. His boorishness was the result rather of 
want of perception than of want of love, or perhaps I should 
say of the fact that love ruled for him in the great events, 
but not in the common intercourse of life. 

It is right sometimes for a man to be absent-minded. John 
B. Gough was ordinarily the most social of men, but on his 
way to a lecture he was generally absolutely absorbed in his 
subject and indifferent to all about him. I have seen Henry 
Ward Beecher on his way to the platform with a far-off look 
in his eyes, go by his nearest friends without so much as 
recognizing them. Gen. Grant’s taciturnity was partly a 
product of the tremendous burden he bore during the Civil 
War, when his mind was busy with his military problems, 
and he neither heard the talk nor saw the persons about him. 

These may serve as illustrations of legitimate absent- 
mindedness. But for the most part it is our duty when we 
are with our fellows to have all our faculties alert for their 
service. If a man wishes to be alone that may be his right. 
It may even be his duty. But it is not ordinarily his right 
to be isolated and in society at the same time. I know a 
minister who has often come into the parlor from his library 
for a book and has not even known that friends were there 
in conversation with his wife, until she awoke him from his 
semi-sonambulism, and recalled him to the outer world. 
Such absent-mindedness is discourtesy. 

Since true courtesy is the expression in social forms of 
love toward humanity, it follows that true courtesy can 
neither be expressed by conventional rules nor confined to 
certain classes or sections of humanity. The foundation of 
courtesy is the recognition of the human element in every 
man and of the duty of consideration toward every man. 
It is a perception of the more delicate, subtle feelings of 
others, and a kindly regard toward them. These feelings 
exist in people of all classes and all professions. Courtesy 
does nct require the same treatment toward the servant as 
toward a superior; but it does require equal consideration 
of the feelings of both. It does not require that one should 
conceal or pretend a respect for principles for which he has 
no respect, but it does require that he should have respect 
for all honest and sincere convictions, and however much 
he may differ from them should not treat them with con- 
tumely or scorn. , 
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Courtesy, for instance, requires me, if I choose to go into 
a Roman Catholic Church, to bow my head when all the 
worshipers are bowing theirs. I have no right to impose 
my disbelief upon other religious worshipers, and so wound 
their feelings and interrupt their worship. A member of 
one school of medicine may refuse to consult with a mem- 
ber of another school of medicine, but he has no right to do 
it in a discourteous manner, that is, in a way needlessly to 
wound the feelings of his brother man. Parliamentary 
rules are poor substitutes for the principle of courtesy in 
political life. They represent that principle, however ; for 
they fix a minimum line of courtesy below which it is not 
permissible to goin public debate. The courteous debater, 
however, will never approach this line; he will so conduct 
himself in public debate as not only not to arouse the bit- 
terness of his auditors, but not needlessly to wound the 
feelings of his political antagonist. 

As Iam myself both an editor and a minister, I may be 
permitted to take this occasion to express condemnation of 
the violation of courtesy by editors and ministers. The 
asperities of a newspaper debate are amazing, and some 
day they will seem to a more cultured community incredi- 
ble. Future generations will look back with as much ab- 
horrence on the vituperation which characterizes our polit- 
ical campaigns as that with which we look back upon the 
personal assaults against George Washington. When Horace 
Greeley quoted a paragraph from the pages of a contem- 
porary, and then followed it with the sentence, ‘‘ You lie! 
you villain,’ he simply manifested in a very forcible and 
vigorous way the spirit of discourtesy which both in the secu-’ 
lar and religious press veils itself in somewhat more repu- 
table phraseology. I do not speak here of the misrepresen- 
tation of opponents so common in journalism, nor of that 
subtle kind of lie which disguises itself by the liberal use 
of quotation marks. These are violations of truth and 
honesty. I speak of the deliberate attempt of men, in both 
the religious and secular press, to wound, to hurt, to stir up 
a bitter feeling ; of the spirit which treats the honest and 
serious convictions of other men with contempt or which 
impugns their motives and attributes to a dishonorable 
purpose, an act not in itself dishonorable. These discourte- 
sies have been driven from the pulpit, and in preaching 
we, for the most part, treat each other’s opinions with re- 
spect, though not always with candor. They have yet to 
be driven from the pages of the religious press, and from 
political discussion both in the newspapers and on the plat- 
form. 

The sum of the whole matter opened in this article then 
is this: To be courteous is to be friendly-minded ; it is to 
have tact; it is to be sympathetic with other people, and 
observant of their needs, their wishes, their feelings, and 
in speech and action considerate of them. If one lacks 
this spirit of sympathetic consideration, no study of rules 
of etiquette will make him truly courteous. If he possesses 
this spirit of consideration, he will be instinctively courte- 
ous to all men and women in all circumstances, and will 
then have only’to inform himself as to certain general rules 
of courtesy applicable alike in all localities and stations, 
and as to some specific rules of etiquette which convenience 
has established in special cases and in particular localities 
or for existing social Sains 

All the general rules of courtesy and most of the special 
rules of etiquette have a foundation in common sense as 
well as in kindly feeling. I reserve some things to say 
about them for a next paper. 


End of Required Reading for May. 





FAMINE AND HARVEST. 


[PLYMOUTH PLANTATION: 


1622. ] 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


The strong and the tender, 
The young and the old, 
Unto Death we must render :— 

Our silver, our gold. 


To break their long sleeping: 
No voice may avail : 
‘They hear not our weeping— 

Our famished love’s wail. 


Yea, those whom we cherish 
Depart, day by day. 

Soon we, too, shall perish 
And crumble to clay. 


And the vine and the berry 
Above us will bloom ; 

The wind will make merry 
While we lie in gloom. 


Fear not! Though thou starvest, 
Provision is made: . 
God gathers His harvest 


When our hopes fade! 





EXPLORATIONS IN UNKNOWN TERRITORIES. 


BY GENERAL A. W. GREELEY. 
Chief of the United States Signel Office. 


(Concluded.) 
ASIA. 

Exploration was given a great impetus in Asia by the 
annexation of Upper Burmah to the Empire of Great Brit- 
jan in 1885. The active exertions, both of government sur- 
vey parties and of individual Englishmen, are gradually 
opening to the knowledge of the world a great and com- 
paratively unknown country. It is only five years since 
Mr. Colquhoun and a companion worked their dangerous 
way from China to Burmah, hoping té open a trade route; 
and now this energetic gentleman, backed by the London 
Board of Trade, is urging, with some chance of success, 
upon the British Parliament, the scheme of a railway from 
Moulmein through Siam and the Shan Statesto China. At 
present a railway is under construction in Burmah from 
Toungoo to Mandalay, via Yeméthin, a distance of about 
two hundred fifty miles, which should be finished by July, 
1888. 

The Survey Department of India has not confined its ex- 
ploring work to Upper Burmah, but has done work in and 
beyond the province of Luang Prabang, in north-eastern 
Siam, on the Chinese frontier. Unfortunately Me-Kong, 
the great river of Siam and Cochin China, is only partly 
navigable owing to rocks and cataracts in its upper part. 

A staff of surveyors under Captain Hobday is now busily 
employed in exploring Upper Burmah, and it is expected 
that the origin of the important branches of the Irawadi 
will soon be definitely located. 

These explorations will undoubtedly settle the much- 
vexed question lately discussed in an able manner by Gen. 
J. T. Walker, F. R. S., as to whether the Lu River of Thibet 
is as he thinks the source of the Irawadi or, as has been ad- 
vanced by others, of the Salwin. 

M. Rosset is to explore the Maldive Islands, about a score 
innumber. The group is about five hundred miles south- 
west of Ceylon and although having a population of one 
hundred fifty thousand has never been systematically ex- 
amined, 


Mr. A. D. Carey of the Indian Civil Service, arrived 
about May 1, 1887, at Leh, in Ladakh, after nearly two years’ 
absence in remarkable explorations of Eastern Turkistan and 
Thibet, during which he traversed many sections which 
had never before been visited by a European. He tracked 
the Tarim to Lake Lob, and spent a winter near that lake, 
on the northern limit of the Thibetan highlands. This is 
the only European party which has traveled the entire 
length and breadth of Chinese Turkistan. 

The Russians are not disposed to confine their re- 
searches to their own realms, but vie with England in their 
travels. 

The Russian traveler Potanin returned in the spring of 

1887 to St. Petersburg after spending three years in explor- 
ing Mongolia and China. M. Potanin left Pekin in 1884 
and in three years has determined astronomically sixty 
different points and surveyed four thousand square miles of 
country. The journey, a scientific one, made in behalf and 
at the expense of the Imperial Russian Geographical So- 
ciety, is expected to have most valuable results to Russia. 
In the summer of 1886 Potanin crossed the desert of Gobi 
and found that the River Ezsin which flows across it, di- 
vides in its lower course into two arms, one forming a sink 
or half dried-up lake and the other emptying into a great 
salt lake—adjacent to which is a desert where for fifty miles 
neither water nor grass is found. M. Potanin left behind in 
China one of his staff, M. Bensowski, who will remain there 
another year. 
. Another important expedition, under command of Colo- 
nel Bolyr, left Irkutsk in May, 1887, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Sayan Mountains and the sources of the Yene- 
sei. It has an astronomer, geologist, naturalist, and topo- 
graphical engineers. 

M. Sibindkoff again sent to the Yenesei via Kara Sea, 
his steamer Vordenskiild, which reached the Petchora and 
returned with acargo. Captain Wiggins, the arctic voyager, 
in the Phanix leaving Vard6 in August, reached and en- 
tered the Yenesei in October last. 
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AFRICA. 

Although explorations in other parts of the globe have 
been touched upon, yet now, as in the past century, Africa 
is the great field of interest as regards research and travel. 
The fatality attending African exploration is shown by the 
fact that of thirty-three Swedes who have been employed in 
the service of the Congo State during the past four years 
ten died through accidents or fever and six returned to 
Sweden owing to ill health. 

Captain Van Géle returned in January, 1887, from a jour- 
ney up the Mobangi River, a tributary of the Congo, dur- 
ing which he surveyed, on the right bank, the Ibinga and 
Lobay, and on the left the Nahiri. Captain Van Géle left 
Bangala July 1, 1887, by the Itimbiri route to solve a geo- 
graphical problem in the Upper Congo region. He hopes 
to explore the seventy miles intervening between the nearest 
points of the Welle and Ubangi Rivers. 

Mr. W. Montague Kerr has again turned his attention to 
African exploration. He sailed in October, 1887, for Zan- 
zibar where he will organize an expedition to cross Africa 
from east to west. Mr. Kerr contemplates passing through 
Masai Land, and going to the north of Victoria Nyanza and 
thus attain Wadelai. If practicable he will also explore the 
Lake Chad region and reach the west coast by the Niger. 

The Rev. Mr. Grewfell, who has distinguished himself 
before by discovering the magnitude and importance of 
the Mobangi, and by the exploration of the Kassai has en- 
hanced his former reputation by ascending the Qnango, a 
a tributary of the Kassai, to the fall or rapids of Kikunji, 
in 7° 8’ N. lat., thus connecting his work with that of Ma- 
jor Von Mechow, who descending the Qnango thus far, 
in 1880, was obliged to turn back. Six miles above the 
junction of the Kassai and Qnango, an extensive tributary 
from the east was found, named the Djwana, which was as 
large as the Qnango. The falls, which are only three feet 
high, are practicable for small craft. 

The Royal Geographical Society, in June, 1887, had but 
one expedition under its direct control, that of Mr. J. T. 
Last, who, for over a year, has been engaged in exploring 
the Namuli hills and Lukuqu valley, in the region between 
Rovuma and Zambesi. The summit of the Namuli hills 
proved inaccessible but Mr. Last traversed the whole region 
striking in from Quillimane and emerging at Ibo on the 
Mozambique coast. In June, 1887, he reached Zanzibar. 

During this journey Mr. Last fixed the position of a new 
African Lake in the Nyassa region which known as Lake 
Limbi, drains north-west into the southern end of Lake 
Thirwa or Kilwa. 

Don J. C. Baviera, a captain of engineers in the Spanish 
army, returned early in 1887 from a voyage of exploration 
in the western part of the Sahara. He left the bay of Rio 
de Oro and traveled over the greater part of that country to 
the west of the roth degree of east longitude and between 
the 19th and 27th degrees of north latitude. This journey 
has had important results for Spain since Captain Baviera 
through treaties with various chiefs, who have placed 
their tribes under the protection of Spain, has annexed to 
his country nearly two hundred thousand square miles of 
territory. This action has not only forestalled France as 
regards any contemplated annexation of this section, so as 
to unite Algeria and Senegal, but also the feared initiation 
of England. Spain now has possession of the shortest 
route from the ocean to the capital of the Soudan, although 
it remains to be proved whether the peacefulness of the 
tribes along the route can be depended on, 

In addition to the operations of the French military col- 
umn in eastern Senegal two exploring parties have been 
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sent ont. One is to explore to the north beyond Beledugy 
on the upper Niger, with the object of bringing Moorish 
caravans from Timbuctoo via the Senegal. 

In South Africa explorers have been busy during the past 
year in Transvaal and Swaziland, as well as the Gaza and 
Mashow countries. Prospectors and others, excited by the 
reports of great auriferous wealth, are pouring into the 
latter sections. 

In June, 1887, Messrs. Browne and O’Donnel left Sofala, 
a port on the Indian Ocean some distance to the south of 
Buzi River, accompanied by a small party of natives. Their 
journey was made with the intention of penetrating into 
the interior of the Gaza country, and proving the credibil- 
ity of the reports about gold. The party reached, after a 
journey of about four hundred miles, the mountainous 
country where they turned backward. They struck on 
their return journey the Buzi River in 34° E. longitude, 
whence that stream was found to be navigable for light 
draught boats to the sea. 

The past year has added another record of trans-African 
travel, that of Dr. Lenz. The record of such journeys to 
that time is as follows: 1. Livingstone, Loanda to Quilli- 
mane 1854-6; 2. Cameron, Bagamoyo to Catembela 1873-5; 
3. Stanley, Bagamoyo to Banana 1874-7; 4. Serpa Pinto, 
Benguela to Durban 1877-9; 5. Wissmann, Loanda to Sad- 
ani 1881-2; 6. Arnot, Durban to Benguela 1881-4; 7. Ca- 
pello and Ivens, Mossamedes to Quillimane 1884-5; 8, 
Gleerup, Banana to Zanzibar 1884-6; 9. Lenz, Banana to 
Quillimane 1886-7. 

An important paper before the Manchester meeting of the 
British Association was that of Mr. Cope Whitehouse on 
his investigations in Raiaw Moeris, about one hundred 
miles south of Cairo, Egypt. Mr. Whitehouse believed that 
the Raiaw basin was considerably below the level of the 
high Nile, and that it was practicable to use the extended 
depression in the desert as a storage reservoir which would 
first moderate the rapid rise of the Nile and later in the 
dry season, provide a continuing supply of water for irriga- 
tion and other purposes. Mr. Whitehouse during the winter 
of 1886-87 carried out further surveys at the request of the 
Egyptian government, which detailed engineers to work 
under his direction. The contour lines indicate that the 
basins can receive over forty million cubic yards of water. 
Mr. Whitehouse’s opinions have been strikingly verified 
and the project pronounced feasible in every respect, and it 
entails but a moderate expense. The outcome of this geo- 
graphical work if the reservoir is constructed, will be a per- 
manent and marked increase in produce in the delta and a 
corresponding benefit to all Egypt. 

There is one expedition of 1887, which, although not 
planned for exploration, yet merits attention on the ground 
of the world-wide interest taken therein. It is the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Emin Bey, which was organized with the 
approval of the Egyptian government, which promised a 
grant of money to the committee who planned the organiza- 
tion. Since a journey into the interior of Africa must be 
useful toward a solution of many geographical problems, 
the Royal Geographical Society of England also has done its 
part by a contribution of five thousand dollars, which is to 
be applied in defraying expenses pertaining to the geo- 
graphical work. 

By general consent, the command of this expedition fell 
upon Stanley, who had already immortalized his name by 
work done in the Dark Continent, and whose reputation as 
an intrepid, hardy, and skillful explorer is unsurpassed, 
even if equaled. 

The funds subscribed, Stanley entered on his great task, 
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with the promptitude and decision which are his marked 
characteristics. Mr. Stanley quitted England for Zanzibar 
January 20, 1887, leaving it uncertain by this action whether 
he contemplated reaching the heart of the Soudan by a 
route from the east coast, or from the west. He soon 
showed by his movements, that although he had gone to 
the east coast, he contemplated rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope in order to reach the Soudan by the west coast. Al- 
though this route is two or three times as long as from the 
east coast, yet the advantages offered by the water ways of 
the Congo and its tributaries, insure greater speed and 
more certain success. 

Embarking on the steamer Madeira, in February, 1887, 
Stanley rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and on March 18, 
landed at M’boma, near the mouth of the Congo. There 
was then in the party a staff of seven white officers, two of 
whom had already served on the Congo. Theescort consisted 
of sixty tried negro Soudanese soldiers, thirteen selected 
men of Somal, and six hundred twenty-three Zanzibarites. 
The latter were to catry the heavy baggage, among which 
was a steel whale-boat, twenty-eight feet long, which when 
dismounted consists of twenty pieces. Stanley purchased 
at Cape Town twenty-one mules, which it was hoped would 
stand the bites of the dreaded /se¢sé. In addition dogs were 


taken as guards against a night attack by the natives. 
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Stanley counted much on the support of Tippo-Tip, an 
influential and ambitious Arab merchant, who accompanied 
him from Zanzibar, and whose shrewdness and previous 
experience rendered his services almost invaluable. 

Stanley left Leopoldville May 1, and arrived at the junc- 
tion of the Aruwimi and the Congo rivers, on June 2, sever- 
al days earlier than he had calculated: On June 23, 1887, 
he was at Yambuya, Aruwimi River, a stream which 
enters the Congo a short distance below Stanley Falls, and 
about fifty miles north of the equator. On July 2, Stanley 
started from Yambuya for Wadelai, which village it is re- 
ported since, has been lately visited by Emin Bey, who found 
only ruins, the place having been fired by hostile natives. 
By July 12, Stanley had made ten days’ good march from 
Yambuya, still following up the Aruwimi, which had been 
found navigable a certain distance above the rapids. A 
steel whale-boat which he carried and extemporized rafts 
were rendering good service. 

There appears to be little doubt of his final success, 
which will probably be made known before this article ap- 
pears in print. It would be in nowise astonishing, how- 
ever, if the intrepid explorer paid for this success with his 
life, for, although Stanley is of hardy constitution and 
avoids all imprudences, yet the fevers of Africa spare nei- 
ther the most temperate nor the hardiest. 
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BY FRANK G. 


Some of the most noted books of American literature have 
been written in Washington. It was here that Joel Barlow, 
the author-diplomat of the days of Jefferson, revised his 
“‘Columbiad,’’ and here President Jefferson wrote his ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Law.’’ Here were penned some of the 
most bitter paragraphs which have a place in the diary of 
John Quincy Adams, and here Mark Twain finished his 
“Innocents Abroad,’”’ which formed the foundation of his 
literary fortune. 

“Innocents Abroad’’ was written in a house not far from 
the National Capitol, and Mark Twain was then a Wash- 
ington correspondent. He wrote his book in a little back 
room of his boarding-house, and a friend who visited him 
during his composition says that the room.was heated by a 
sheet-iron stove, was littered with newspapers, and its table 
contained a number of pieces of torn manuscript which had 
been written and rejected by the author as not good enough 
for the composition. Mark Twain worked spasmodically at 
this time, and he had not then the methodical ways that he 
has now. His ‘Innocents Abroad”’ was one of the won- 
derful successes of American literature. More than two 
hundred thousand copies of it have been sold in America, and 
you will find pirated editions of it in every European book- 
Store. It wassuch a success that everything that Mr.Clemens 
wrote thereafter had a ready sale, and it is said that six 
hundred thousand of his different works have been circu- 
lated. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson wrote the novel ‘‘ Anne”’ 
in Washington, and ex-Congressman Amos Townserfd, of 
Cleveland, took her manuscript, packed it in a wooden shoe- 
box, and sent it off to her publishers. He tells me Miss 


Woolson expected it to come out in book-form, but Harper. 


and Brothers used it as a serial for their magazine, and upon 
its conclusion it was published as a book. 


AND BOOK-WRITERS AT THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
CARPENTER. 


Thomas H. Benton wrote his ‘‘ Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate”’ in an old brown-stone house of four stories on 
C. street northwest, near the Capitol, and it was in this 
same house that he penned his ‘‘Abridgments of the Debates 
of Congress.’’ Senator Benton was an indefatigable worker, 
and he used none of the modern literary aids in his work. 
He never had a private secretary, and he says in his auto- 
biographical sketch that he never had a clerk nor even a 
copyist, but did his own writing and made his own copies. 
Each of his two volumes of the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ View’’ con- 
tains more than seven hundred pages of closely-printed 
matter, and his ‘‘Abridgments of the Debates’’ comprises the 
writing of an ordinary life-time. He was actuated by a de- 
sire to benefit humanity in his writings, and he considered 
his recollections as a most important addition to American 
history. He was right in this supposition, but his works 
are too large ever to have general use except for reference. 
He expected the ‘‘ Thirty Years in the Senate’’ to have a very 
large circulation, and it is said that he anticipated that at 
least a quarter of a million copies would be sold. It was 
published in New York, and the sales did not run many 
over twenty-five thousand copies. 

Senator Benton’s daughter, Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, 
wrote a part of her ‘‘ Souvenirs of my Time’’ at the National 
Capitol. It was published in 1887, and in it she tells how 
Senator Benton’s house caught fire one day while he was at 
the Capitol, and part of the manuscript of the second vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ Thirty Years in the United States Senate’’ was 
burned. Senator Benton’s eldest daughter tried to save the 
manuscripts at the risk of her life, but fell suffocated, and 
would have been lost but for an Irish groom who ran into the 
burning room and carried her into the air. The library, 
however, was destroyed, and President Pierce offered Ben- 
ton the use of the White Houseand its library until his own 
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house could be rebuilt. General Fremont wrote some of his 
reminiscences at Washington, and during the winter of 
1886-1887 he occupied a pretty little brick house near the 
Blaine mansion, and not far from the present residence of 
that other statesman-littérateur, the Hon. Samuel Sullivan 
Cox. 

Mr. Cox has written many of his books in Washington, 
and his literary methods are worthy of imitation. He is an 
analytic thinker, and he says he learned to think correctly 
while he was at college at Brown University under Dr. Way- 
land who wasa strong advocate of exhaustive thought analy- 
sis, and he made his students analyze everything that came 
within the scope of their studies. Says Mr. Cox, ‘‘ Under 
this professor I learned to think analytically. I analyzed 
everything with which I came in contact, and I soon found 
that I had acquired this habit. As I read on different sub- 
jects, the information fell into its proper places, and now I 
find my thought-method of the greatest advantage to me. 
When I begin a debate on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a skeleton of my speech exists in my mind. 
Everything fits itself into its proper place, and I do not re- 
peat. After my training at Brown University I studied 
Blackstone, and by this system of analysis I found that I 
could repeat almost the whole of it in my own language.”’ 

I called upon ,Mr. Cox while he was working upon his 
‘* Three Decades of Federal Legislation,’’ He showed me 
an outline of the whole work, and skeletons of the various 
chapters. Said he: ‘‘I mapped this out before I wrote a 
paragraph. I have now only to fill in the literary flesh, and 
to send the life blood coursing through these veins. Then 
I will polish the various chapters, and put on, so to speak, 
the toilet of the work, and my book will be complete.’’ 

Mr. Cox keeps his congressional work entirely separate 
from his literary labors. He does not write on the two sub- 
jects at the same desk, but he pursues his congressional in- 
vestigations on the old desk which stood in the speaker's 
room of the Capitol when John Quincy Adams died there, 
and over this for a long time hung a large round bas-relief 
in brass representing Don Quixote fighting the wind-mill. 
‘Tt is typical of congressional work,’’ said he, and then he 
pointed to the literary workshop of his library. He showed 
me a little mahogany whirling book-case filled with pigeon- 
holes, which then contained the letters, papers, proof-sheets, 
and manuscript chapters of his book. Everything was in 
order, and everything was labeled for future use. He did 
his writing at a big flat library table, and his ordinary liter- 
ary work is dictated. The finer passages he writes him- 
self, and he believes in saturating himself with the subject 
in hand before he puts his pen to paper. Part of his ‘' Di- 
versions of a Diplomat,’’ giving the story of his experiences 
as our minister to Turkey, he wrote at Washington, and a 
portion of ‘‘ Why we Laugh ”’ was written here. 

Mr. Cox is a money-making author. ‘‘ Why we Laugh’”’ 
still sells. The ‘‘ Three Decades of Federal Legislation ’”’ 
paid in the neighborhood of fifteen thousand dollars. ‘‘The 
Diversions of a Diplomat’’ brought him twelve thousand 
dollars before the publishers received the manuscript, and 
his ‘‘ Pleasures of Prinkipo”’ is selling well. 

James G. Blaine wrote the greater part of his ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of Congress’’ in Washington. He began it while liv- 
ing on Lafayette Square, near the White House. He con- 
tinued it in his great mansion on Dupont Circle, which he 
now rents to a Chicago millionaire for thirteen thousand 
dollars a year, and he completed it while living in the resi- 
dence of Senator Windom, which faces the the statue of 
General Scott in another part of fashionable north-west 
Washington. 
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Mr. Blaine wrote very carefully but rapidly. Fifteen 
hundred words he considered a good morning’s work, and 
he worked regularly. He wrote the most of his book with 
his own hand, and he says he does not think that high liter. 
ary excellence can be obtained by dictation. 

The historian Bancroft still works away at Washington, 
and he works as slowly, perhaps, as any literary man living 
to-day. Two hundred fifty words a day form his average, 
and he labors regularly from half-past eight a. m. until one 
p.m. He revises and re-revises. He dictates first to a 
stenographer. The stenographer hands the dictation back 
to him in type-written copy. He re-dictates it, and contin- 
ues to re-dictate until it suits his fastidious taste. The lat- 
ter volumes of his history have been written here, and it 
was here that he condensed his twelve volumes into six. In 
this work he was aided much by Mrs. Bancroft’s critical 
taste. She read the matter in the proof, andshe was of great 
assistance to him in his literary labors. 

Mr. Bancroft has one of the finest libraries of manuscripts 
in the United States, and he has at his hand material for the 
literary work of seven life-times. Andrew Jackson’s papers 
were all copied by him, and only a year or so ago he had 
complete copies made of the papers of President Polk at 
Nashville. He has written a life of Van Buren, but it will 
probably not be published while he lives, and though he 
now considers his history complete, he could, if his strength 
is spared, bring it down to the present day. Hekeeps up 
with current questions, and never allows a bit of historical 
data to go to waste. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett has written many of her best 
novels at the Capital. She wrote ‘‘ Through One Adminis- 
tration’’ in her home on I street, just below the house in which 
General Garfield lived while he was a member of Congress. 
Her literary workshop, or her ‘‘ den,’’ is in the attic of this 
house, and she writes easily and is not fastidious about the 
machinery of her work. A pencilsuits her as wellas a pen, 
and she often jots down her ideas on odd scraps of paper. | 
called upon her when she was just beginning ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’’ The hero of this story was her own little 
blonde-haired, bright-eyed boy. She told me at this time 
that she could not remember when she first began writing, 
and that her first story was written when she was only fil- 
teen years old, and that she got twenty dollars for this of 
Mrs. Godey of the Ladies’ Book. She is now in Italy with 
her children, and is carrying on her literary work in Flor- 
ence, where the real Little Lord Fauntleroy is going to 
school. , 

Joaquin Miller’s log-cabin on the heights above Washing- 
ton formed the workshop from which he has turned out 
many poems. He wrotethese oma pine table, sitting on an 
unpainted poplar chair, and dipping his steel pen into an 
ordinary five cent glass ink bottle. Joaquin Miller can only 
write when the humor seizes him, and his penmanship could 
be used by a Chinaman as a washing receipt. A Chicago 
magazine once offered a prize to those who would decipher 
a fac-simile page of his manuscript, and the replies were as 
different as the varieties of the human mind. Mr. Miller must 
be alone to write well. Hecan not dictate his thoughts, 
and he says that the presence of a child constrains him. He 
considers his best work the novel which he wrote under the 
title of ‘The One Fair Woman.’’ The first pay he received 
for ‘literary work was fifty dollars for a magazine article 
written for the Overland Monthly. 

General Phil Sheridan is another spasmodic writer, and he 
will appear within the next year as the author of a book of au- 
tobiographical reminiscences. This book is now in the hands 
of the publishers. It will be as large as Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
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and ithas been written by Gencral Sheridan in his library at 
home. Here, surrounded by pictures of his old comrades, 
and by reference books relating to the War, he has turned out 
several thousand words at a spurt during a number of days of 
the past year. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne visited Washington in 1864, but he 
wrote nothing at the time. 

W. D. Howells and Frank R. Stockton carry their literary 
work with them wherever they go, and they have done some 
writing at Washington, but they have written no com- 
plete works during their visits. 

General William T. Sherman’s ‘‘ Memoirs’’ were largely 
written in Washington, and General Logan’s works were 
penned in the library of his residence known as Calumet 
Place, on the Washington hills. Logan had two workshops: 
one was the library proper, and the other a little room, or 
‘“‘den,’’ in the lower story, and away from where visitors 
could bother him. He wrote rapidly, and his investigations 
covered a wide range. His books have, on the whole, been 
a financial success, and thirty thousand copies of the ‘‘Great 
Conspiracy ’’ had been sold last fall, and the ‘‘ Volunteer 
Soldier’’ had also a large sale. 

The day of reminiscence writing is at its full, and there are 
anumber of noted memoirs now being written at Washing- 
ton. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Hugh McCulloch has a 
work of reminiscences well under way, and ex-Senator Pome- 
roy, of Kansas, is preparing a book of memoirs. Senator 
John Sherman has the materials for a book of this kind 
carefully stored away, and Senator Ingalls had intended to 
write a full history of his times, before the recent fire at 
Atchison, Kansas, burnt the manuscripts and data which 
he had been collecting for years. Senator Ingalls’ literary 
life has been one of continuous action, and he noted down in 
his reading, on the margins of his books, sentences, expres- 
sions, and ideas, which might be of use to him in future 
years. Heisa saver of all kinds of statistical and literary 
material, and this fire, in the burning of his library, swept 
away the work of a life-time. He had written at Washing- 
ton a novel of a politico-philosophical nature, the manu- 
script of this also perished in the flames. 

Admiral David D. Porter wrote his novel ‘‘ Allan Dare”’ 
at Washington, and his ‘‘ Naval History of the Rebellion” 
was also written here. The chief officer of the navy is one 
of the fastest writers among our public men. He writesata 
Standing desk, and prefers a lead pencilto a pen. His 
“History of the United States Navy’’ was written in less 
than a year, and the books contain about eight hundred 
thousand words. It was written spasmodically, and for days 
Admiral Porter would not write at all. He would then be- 
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gin and turn out from four to six thousand words a day, and 
his average, supposing he had worked every day during the 
entire time until he completed the work would have been 
two thousand five hundred words a day. Such an in- 
stance of fast writing long continued has hardly a parallel 
save in Walter Scott. ‘i 

One of the most systematic writers Washington has ever 
known, who is entitled to credit on account of her industry, 
if not for the high character of the work she produces, is 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, who has been grinding out 
novels like a machine for the last forty years. Her home is 
in Georgetown. It is a vine-covered cottage, giving a mag- 
nificent view of the Potomac and the Virginia hills. She 
does her literary work during the first part of the week. 
She often works far into the night, sleeps late, and break- 
fasts at from ten to twelve in the morning. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford wrote her work on ‘‘ Decorative 
Art applied to Furniture’ in Washington, and this was first 
published serially in Harper's Magazine, and afterward in 
book form. 

Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren has written most of her books at 
the Capital, and her novels and her life of Admiral Dahl- 
gren were composed here. 

Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, is 
constantly engaged in literary work. He edits the Library 
of Choice Literature, the publication of which is nearly 
completed. Eight volumes have been put in the hands of 
the subscribers, and the ninth and tenth volumes will be com- 
pleted within a short time. He wrote here also his ‘‘ Manual 
of Parliamentary Rules,’’ and for the past eleven years. 
he has published his ‘‘ Almanac and Treasury of Facts,”’ 
which, by the way, condenses the mass of public documents 
into accessible form, and which is as full of good matter as an 
egg is of meat. Mr. Spofford does all of his literary work at 
home. His brain is a wonderfully clear one, and he thinks 
in the best of English. He dictates to his daughter, who is 
a very rapid long-hand writer, and she uses the long- 
hand in preference to stenography, though she, as every one 
of Mr. Spofford's children, is a short-hand writer. 

Charles Lanman wrote his ‘‘ Private Life of Daniel Web- 
ster’? in Washington, and Colonel John Hay and Mr. 
John G. Nicolay, President Lincoln's private secretaries, are 
now writing their ‘‘ Life and Times of Lincoln ”’ here. 

In scientific works Washington is especially rich,and near- 
ly every scientist connected with the National Museum and 
the Smithsonian Institution has turned out works of science, 
adventure, and travel. Washington grows year by year in 
its number of literary men, and our National Capital may 
one day be the literary capital of the United States, 





VILLAGE PARKS 


BY ROGER 
i. 

Until recently, villages did not trouble themselves about 
parks ; they waited until they were towns, and usually un- 
til long after a large proportion of their population was 
placed out of easy reach of the country. It has been found, 
however, that the wrong time to undertake the making of a 
park is when it has becomea matter of necessity. Then the 
best sites may be ruined, and land is sure to be costly. A 
park can not be supplied in a month or a year ; between the 
time when the need of it becomes apparent and the time 
when it is ready for use, a generation may passaway. Am- 
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bitious and progressive villages, looking forward to be 
cities, can make no more important preparation for the future 
than in the selection and laying out of a good-sized park, 
or, better yet, a series of parks. Considerations of expense 
may stand in the way ; but if the work is begun at the right 
time and in the right manner, the expense may be made 
comparatively little; and it may be distributed over many 
years, the heavier items not being incurred until increase of 
population shall warrant them. 

Meanwhile American public spirit leads most villagers to 
treat their front garden plots, open to the eye of every pass- 
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er-by, so as to form, collectively, a sort of substitute for a 
park. Now, I would not underrate the pleasure which a 
man may get from a glance at his neighbor’s bright green 
grass plot and bed of scarlet geraniums, or graveled walks, 
and zinc statuary. Yet, as with our parlors, so with our 
gardens; this latidable desire to please others very often 
defeats its own purpose. There can be no question that if 
people could be persuaded to treat their gardens to suit 
themselves, the result would be more agreeable all around. 
Less would be done for parade, more for enjoyment ; anda 
garden that gives real pleasure to its owner is pretty sure 
to be pleasing to all. 

A more excellent way of showing public spirit would be 
to take in hand the work of beautifying the streets and 
squares and securing ground for parks and park-ways in the 
neighborhood of the village. The private citizen, acting 
singly, can do no more than sacrifice his own tastes, com- 
fort, and convenience in the management of his small do- 
main. By initiating and directing concerted action on a 
larger scale, he might confer much greater benefit on his 
village, without any loss to himself. This action should 
not stop at the planting out of a few dozens of shade trees 
in the streets. Every square and public place should be 
beautified ; and the most picturesque grounds in the vicinity 
and the right of way to them should be secured; and, even 
then, the work will only be begun. 

That plan may be good in cities by which owners or oc- 
cupiers of adjoining properties agree to throw them together 
into a common pleasure-ground ; but, in a village, there is 
little to recommend it. In town, it is economical, as one 
gardener may take care of the whole space ; but, in the vil- 
lage, everybody is supposed to be hisown gardener, and to 
need only a little assistance, now and then. Such breadth 


of effect as it is possible to gain by it is at the loss of variety 


and character. And, while all sense of individual owner- 
ship is lost, regard for the public goes with it. It seems 
more than doubtful that this sort of restricted communism 
can make much headway with us. We must, therefore, 
while waiting for public parks, continue to regard our cot- 
tage gardens as in a measure, filling their place, But, with- 
out selfishness, we may put our own requirements first. 

The excessive trimness, the air of parade, the absence of 
all that is natural or useful in these co-operative pleasure- 
grounds may serve to show us what to avoid in laying out 
private or public grounds of ordinary extent. 

Simplicity should be the great aim, especially in the treat- 
ment of the narrow space between the house and the street. 
Whether we grow turnips or croquet wickets, magnolias or 
money-wort, the paths should be straight, the divisions 
made of the plot as few as possible. It is well not to try for 
too much, Infinite riches, in the shape of trees and shrubs, 
can not be packed into a little space. One should make up 
his mind as to what he wants most, and make everything 
else subordinate to that. If he desiresa bit of lawn, he may 
have room for a single large shade tree, perhaps, if the 
shade afforded by the sidewalk trees be not enough ; and he 
had better be content with what flowers he can grow next 
to the house, and eschew shrubberies, and ornaments, If he 
does not particularly care for a lawn, he may have, instead, 
some handsome shrubs in the middle or at the corners of his 
grass plot ; better if he confines himself to few kinds. For 
the corners, close growing shrubs are best, such as the 
dwarf horse-chestnut, guelder rose, hydrangea, rhododen- 
dron (in light loamy soil), and viburnum, among flowering 
shrubs ; and the American holly, the tree box, the common 
juniper, and arbor-vite among evergreens. In the centers, 
shrubs or small trees of more open growth are preferable. 
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The deutzia, the native azaleas (rich soil), spiraea, lilac, 
laburnum, magnolia, and rose locust offer a choice. For 
grass, a good mixture for general use is of creeping bent- 
grass, red-top, Kentucky blue-grass, and sweet vernal grass, 
Flowers for borders, and vines and creepers for the veranda 
or the house front, are so numerous that it would be im- 
possible to give more than a very partial list. Some of the 
most desirable will be mentioned later. 

To make the most of the larger space at the rear of the 
house, the same principle should be followed. Let about 
one-fourth of the area, next the house, be laid down perma. 
nently in grass. A walk should run about the other three- 
fourths, with narrow beds of flowers and small fruits on each 
side of it. It should be borne in mind that many flowers 
will grow well and look well in grass. Among them the 
crocus, the violet, daffodil, hyacinth, snowdrop, and lily of 
the valley. 

All of these are perennial, and may be expected to propa- 
gate themselves, once planted. For the borders, between 
currant and gooseberry bushes, plant tall perennial plants, as 
the holly-hock, larkspur, foxglove, iris, lilies, paeony, poppy, 
yucca, and dahlia. At their feet will grow dicentra, cam- 
panula, pansy, monkey flower, tulips, winter aconite, and 
other old favorites. In the center, ‘‘still let the esculents 
abound,”’ as Mr. Stevenson sings, the onion, ‘‘ rose among 
roots,’’ and crisp and ruddy radish, and ‘‘ superb aspara- 
gus.’’ A few large fruit trees should be planted wide apart, 
so as not quite to shut out the sun. 

It is a great mistake not to utilize all the wall space pos- 
sible, not only for vines and creepers but for rock and wall 
plants proper. 

In the narrow passage between the side of the house and 
the party-wall or fence nothing better can be done than to 
build up a lining-wall of rough stones, in the crevices of 
which to grow wild geranium, sedums, saxifrages, and 
ferns, and on top of which may be grown wall-flowers, 
house-leek, phlox, toad-flax, and cactus. Sucha wall will 
take not the space of a border and will give many times the 
amount of pleasure. It can be built to a height of four or 
five feet without mortar, but with a liberal allowance of 
earth which should connect with the soil at its foot. With 
care and sufficient thickness, say two and one-half feet, it 
may he brought to a height of eight or ten feet, in which 
case it may take the place of a board fence. 

If one can afford the cost, it is highly desirable to have 
such a wall all around the garden ; but, if that is not to be 
thought of, atrellis should at any rate be arranged, or per- 
haps a continuous arbor for grape-vines, wisteria, honey- 
suckle, and climbing roses. Many other climbers wil! come 
to mind ; but, in aconfined space, the chief utility of all 
of them, is to clothe the boundary fence and to give a touch 
of richness and mystery not otherwise attainable. 

To return for a moment tothe front plot. Why, may I ask, 
should not a rough post and rail fence with a trim hedge of 
privet, or holly, or osage orange be substituted for the objec- 
tionable white painted railing ? The buried parts of the posts 
should, of course, be properly treated with coal tar or creosote 
to prevent decay. It would be much more picturesque and 
more effective, as well. It is seldom advisable to introduce 
the modern system of landscape gardening into a small place. 
Unless the ground is very uneven, curved walks, in such a 
place, are a piece of affectation. So is any attempt to give 
an appearance of greater size by willful irregularity in 
planting. If the ground is naturally much broken, and if 
there be an irregular growth of trees and shrubs worth pre- 
serving upon it, it will be well not to alter except so much 
as is required for convenience ; and, in that case, the land- 
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seape gardener’s treatment will be that naturally called for. 
But it should not be overdone. Studied irregularity, on a 
small scale, is always apt to appear ridiculous. It will be 
taken as an attempt at aping nature ; and in the close prox- 
imity of the model, and deprived of the principal means of 
jmitation—space—the result can hardly beagreeable. It does 
not follow that because there may be none but straight lines 
in the plan, agreeable curves will be wanting in the garden. 
As trees and hedges grow, it is only necessary to spare the 
shears to gain all the variety of outline that is desirable. 
This, I know, is not the doctrine of most modern gardeners, 
who base their theories of planning, even for the smallest 
places, on what has been found suitable for great public parks 
and for private grounds of magnificent size. 

Agarden made after their plan may seem to the casual 
visitor a very ingenious piece of business; but, like all 
shams, it becomes tiresome on longer acquaintance. Your 
small place should be like a candid nature, that one may 
comprehend and fall in love with at first sight. 

Taking one of the larger places on the outskirts of the 
village, we will suppose the house to be about the middle of 
the lot, and on the highest groundin it. A plantation of large 
forest trees, which should contain a good proportion of ever- 
greens, may screen it, onthe north. The approach from the 
road, and the boundary wall also, may be lined with shade 
trees. Immediately in front of the house is the place for 
ornamental shrubbery and flower beds. For the kitchen 
garden, place it where you may, it can not help but be a 
pleasant feature, and the more if flowers are not excluded 
fom it. If there be space to spare, I do not know but that 
toarightly balanced mind, a cornfield may be as agreeable 
asight as a waste oflawn. As for artificial dells and cas- 
cades, they are an abomination. 

Asalready intimated, the ground may be naturally pict- 
uresque and a good example of nature’s planting. We 
can afford to consider the case, as it is just such grounds 
that should be chosen for a village park, and the treatment 
proper to each will not differmuch. Roads and paths must 
be laid out. They should follow theeasiest grades, and will 
therefore not be straight. While part of the estate may 
still be cultivated for profit, a considerable portion may be 
treated for beauty only. If there be a water-course, even of 
thesmallest, too great pains can not be taken to preserve and 
clear it. If it rises, as it generally does, in a bit of marshy 
ground, the latter can be so drained as to increase the vol- 
ume and lengthen the course of the stream. The marsh 
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may be planted with, if it does not already contain, sweet- 
flag, marsh marigold, lady’s slipper, arrow head, pitcher 
plant, cardinal flower, pickerel weed, and with willows and 
alders on its margins alternating with rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and honeysuckles. Several sorts of orchis will grow 
there ; and, if the water spreads at first, there will be the 
place for water lilies and other purely aquatic plants. In 
its lower course, the stream may have water-cress in its 
shallows, and its banks may be planted with a variety of 
flowering shrubs, as above. Draining the stream to form 
artificial lakes or cascades usually results in muddying the 
water throughout, but sometimes the clearing out of a marsh 
will result in the formation of a small lake, which, witha 
little care will remain clear and reasonably full at all 
seasons. The only force of hydraulic engineering other 
than clearing and draining that should be attempted, is, 
when the flow is suitable, to lead the water or a part of it to 
a basin and fountain somewhere within view of the house. 

Rocks, whether bowlder drift or the outcropping of the 
strata, are almost as valuable a picturesque feature as 
water ; but they are to be tampered with even less. On our 
hill-sides, bowlders are often accompanied by wild rose 
bushes and rounded clumps of viburnum prunifolia. The 
latter is sometimes overrun by a species of smilax, bearing 
white umbels in spring, and blue berries in late summer. 
With very little trouble the rock and plants may be made 
into the cosiest sort of arbor, sun-proof and rain-proof ex- 
cept against the heaviest showers. The cypress is com- 
mon in the same situations, and the contrast of their obe- 
lisque-like forms with the round heads of the viburnum is 
very effective and is made more striking in the fall when the 
crimson leaves of the ampelopsis or the orange berries of 
the bitter-sweet mix with the dark foliage of the cypresses. 
Other native shrubs which should be preserved wherever 
they may grow, and which are worth planting where they 
do not, are the kalmia, the native holly, ilex opaca, bear- 
ing large scarlet berries in winter, and the square whortle- 
berry, vaccinium stamineum, covered in summer, with small 
white flowers. The clematis and the purple-flowered and 
sweet-scented buckbean should be added to the number of 
our climbers, 

On the hill-tops, a growth of valuable timber trees, hick- 
ory, hemlock, oak, maple, and the magnificent tulip tree, 
should be encouraged. If much planting is necessary, it will 
be well to alternate with these some trees of quicker growth, 
to be removed when the nobler sorts require their room. 
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Among the changes of recent times, none is greater than 
that in the habits of the people with regard to traveling, 
Not many years ago it was somewhat extraordinary to meet 
a person who had traveled extensively abroad for other 
than commercial purposes. The popularity of Bayard Tay- 
lor's ‘‘ Views Afoot’’ arose quite as much from that fact as 
from any extraordinary merit in the book, though this re- 
mark is not intended to disparage one of the most attract- 
ive volumes of the many which flowed from his versa- 
tile mind and facile pen. I owe much to that work ; for its 
Sparkling sentences and graphic descriptions of travel 
aroused within me a determination to follow in his foot- 
Steps, 
= both sides of the Atlantic, a quarter of a century ago, 

~may 
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a foreign traveler attracted considerable attention. It was 
sufficient in the estimation of many when introducing a 
speaker, to say, ‘‘ He has been in Europe,’’ or ‘‘ He has just 
returned from abroad.’’ In England an American clergy- 
man was introduced to a large assembly in the following 
manner: ‘‘ Permit me to introduce as the speaker of the 
evening a gentleman who has traveled three thousand 
miles, four thousand miles, six thousand miles across 
the stormy Atlantic.’ The vague notions which the 
Englishman had of distance gave him the delicious 
sense of boundlessness which some seem to think the es- 
sential element in poetry and oratory ; and that he ceased 
at six thousand miles was an evidence of great modera- 
tion. 
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Now, the youth who returns from a tour anticipating 
special attention is disappointed, He is likely, when he 
refers to his travels in any little company, to find two or 
three who have either seen what he has seen, or been in 
regions still more remote. The number of those who cross 
the Atlantic every summer for the trip of a few weeks by 
the ‘‘ personally conducted’’ tour, or a journey of six 
months or a year, reaches many thousands and is continu- 
ally increasing. 

It is my conviction that if enrichment of the mind by 
permanent acquisitions of value is the end sought, much 
of the time and money thus expended is partly or wholly 
wasted. Many travel merely fora change; others for the 
pleasure that they get ; and some for health ;—though the 
number of the last-mentioned relatively diminishes be- 
cause the hurried atmosphere of European travel in this 
age is less favorable to recovery than the more leisurely 
methods of bygone years, and at the same time the facilities 
for travel and treatment have greatly improved on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The object of this paper is to make some suggestions to 
those who regard travel as a means of mental improvement; 
who indeed expect pleasure, but go abroad to supply the. 
defects of a limited education, or to invest the abstract ideas 
laboriously accumulated in the study with concrete forms 
which will vivify them, making the memory, not only a 
store-house of facts, but a fruitful soil in which germs of 
thought shall continually spring up, and the imagination a 
garden whose flowers may diversify conversation, illumine 
style, and illustrate truth. 

The distinction between the wealthy and the poor is now 
reduced toaminimum. The competition of ocean steam- 
ers has brought down the fares so that a person can cross 
the Atlantic with all the comforts of a fine hotel and be 
transported to Europe and back for less than the cost of 
boarding at such a hotel in one of the larger cities of his 
own country for the number of days which the voyage re- 
quires. Four hundred dollars is sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of a three months’ trip abroad. Six hundred dollars 
will suffice for a five months’ tour; eight hundred dollars 
for a seven months’; and athousand dollars properly econo- 
mized is sufficient for a year for each of two gentlemen 
traveling together, or each of three ladies. Extreme pru- 
dence can reduce the figures even below this; and any 
young man in good health, with or without a companion, 
can spend three months in Europe, including the cost of 
his ocean voyages, at an average expense of a dollar and a 
half aday. So that few who desire to travel need be pre- 
vented merely by want of means, unless actually so poor 
that the thought of such a thing as a possibility would not 
enter their minds. 

It is my decided conviction that no person should travel 
in foreign countries until he has acquired by reading an 
excellent knowledge of the history and institutions, and a 
considerable acquaintance by travel with the natural fea- 
tures and commercial conditions of his own land. Yet the 
United States, presenting a territory as large as the habit- 
able parts of the continent of Europe, is sufficient to occupy 
the leisure and even the entire time of years ; so that a per- 
son might exhaust his life in traveling on this continent, 
and thus never see those nations without which the United 
States could have had noexistence. While this is not nec- 
essary, at least the town where one lives should be system- 
atically explored; the county of which the town isa 
part, familiarly known ; and the state more or less traversed. 
It would be astonishing if it were not so common to find 
persons tolerably well acquainted with Venice, who can 


give no information of the state, and but little of the town 
or city to which they apply the word “‘native.” Certain 
great centers in the United States, and certain extraordj- 
nary features of natural scenery should be visited. Forty. 
nately many of the largest cities are on or near the seq 
coast, and most persons who sail for foreign countries take 
ship at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 

People in the far West should see the Yosemite, the cajion 
of the Yellowstone, or some of the great peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. Yet Californians can be found in Paris 
who never have seen the wonders of their own state, unsur- 
passed in some particulars by anything Europe has to offer, 
Many Americans when asked on the other side about Niag- 
ara, either equivocate or confess that they have never seen 
it. When I was projecting my first tour abroad, an old 
gentleman said to me, ‘‘ Have you ever been to Niagara?” 
‘*Never.’’ ‘‘ Well, you will be ashamed of yourself when 
some one asks you whether you ever saw that great won- 
der, and you have to say no.’’ The result of the observa. 
tion was the postponement of the foreign tour till another 
year, of which as much as possible was devoted to Ameri- 
can travel. And nothing contributed more to the pleasure 
of subsequent journeys than the ease of conversation, the 
feeling of self-respect, the ability to answer questions in 
return for information received, and to describe the leading 
cities and natural scenery of the eastern part of the United 
States and Canada. 

Another reason why the foreign tour should not be made 
first is that it blunts the edge of curiosity ; it prevents a 
proper comparison of other nations with our own ; and it is 
to a considerable extent responsible for the inability of 
many to maintain an intelligent love for their native land. 
It has doubtless much to do with the apish tendency which 
excites a sneer for the affected snob who is ‘‘so English, 
you know,” or the simpering simpleton who goes abroad 
an ignoramus and returns a French fop. 

To secure from travel the best results there must be prep- 
aration. A decision without previous thought to sail the 
next week means a tour likely to be of little profit. Care- 
ful reading of the history of the countries it is proposed to: 
visit, and a mastery of the best guide books before leaving 
home are necessary. Conversation with those who have 
been over the ground is very important ; but no person is. 
competent to judge of the reliability of things stated in 
conversation who has not studied some standard work re- 
lating to the region described. Ordinary conversation is 
very incorrect, consisting principally of vague recollections 
that were not originally sifted, or deliberately incorporated 
with the reliable possessions of the observer. Few persons 
appear able to distinguish what they saw from what some 
one told them, and the accounts which they give as their 
observations are often a medley. Persons of comparatively 
high standing as authors, ministers, or teachers, who have 
not taken the pains to prepare and reflect, are even more: 
liable to deceive than uneducated farmers or mechanics. 
These last may make ignorant mistakes, but they are likely 
to remember what they saw. 

It must not be fancied that this means that a person must 
be many years in getting ready. All educated persons are 
many years preparing for anything. Their whole lives pre- 
pare them. It is well to take a standard history, like the 
‘*Students’ Hume,’’ which can be mastered in a month, 
and with a habit of turning from the guide book to the his- 
tory, facts are authenticated and easily remembered. Only 
those who do this can detect the blunders or deliberate lies 
of the average professional guide. I have seen guides pour- 
ing into the ears of credulous American travelers of wealth 
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the most outrageous yarns, which were received and after- 
ward went into lectures and newspaper articles, 

It is unwise to travel faster than admits of the city or 
country visited being intelligently seen. A young gentle- 
man informed me that he had just returned from Europe. 
“How long have you been gone?’ ‘‘Seven weeks.’’ 
“Where did you go?” ‘‘I traveled all through England, 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium.’’ Further conversation showed 
that he knew just that and no more. Another young man, 
having four months abroad, spent the entire time in Eng- 
land ; and it is his just boast that he seldom meets an Eng- 
lishman who knows more about England than he does. He 
was years in preparing for the tour, went leisurely, studied 
everything, and has continued to read and study since his 
return. 

Many persons reason that they have crossed the Atlantic, 
and do not know when they will ever go over again, hence 
they must see all that they can. It is a grievous error. The 
late Dr. McClintock told me in Paris in 1863 that he had 
never been to Rome, though he had then been living abroad 
some years, and had been in Europe several times. ‘‘ Why 
not?’ ‘‘ Because it has been my principle never to visit 
any place until I could give it the attention which its im- 
portance demands ’’; saying at the same time that it wasa 
mistake to have been everywhere, and have no motive for 
further travel. 

It is well to understand one foreign language. French 
was formerly preferable to German for the purposes of 
travel, but the Germans have gone everywhere within a few 
years; wherever they go they soon become important per- 
sons,—bankers, merchants, physicians, proprietors of ho- 
tels, restaurants, etc,, and taking all circumstances into ac- 
count, German is as valuable a language to a traveler as 
French. It is, of course, more difficult to learn, but neither 
is sufficiently difficult to prove an arduous task when con- 
versation is the end in view, and the opportunities of prac- 
tice are constant. Still, no person need be deterred from 
travel on account of not being able to speak a foreign lan- 
guage. The guide books now to a considerable extent de- 
strey the force of Bacon’s famous remark that ‘‘he who 
goeth into a country without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, goeth not to travel but to school.’’ Couriers can 
beemployed, Persons who speak English are found at all 
the leading hotels. Travelers are casually met who can 
give necessary information ; and even in Russia traveling 
is possible and may be pleasant to the person who speaks 
only English. For what has been said of the migratory spirit 
of the Germans is ten times as applicable to the English. 

I do not mean by this that a knowledge of a foreign 
tongue is not a most decided advantage. But to assure 
those who do not possess that knowledge that by a use of 
all the means at their command they can acquire more than 
those who spoke two languages could learn forty years ago, 
without the helps that are now within the reach of all. 

Assuming that the traveler has crossed the sea and ar- 
tived in Europe, the wise disposition of his time, money, 
and efforts is the subject of the greatest interest to him. 
To his health, at least for some time, special attention must 
be given. Boiled water, or weak tea, or natural mineral 
water should be used and not ordinary drinking water. 
Fresh milk for those with whom it agrees is safe; but in 
out-of-the-way places milk is sometimes dangerous. ‘That 
it is necessary to use wine or beer is not true. I have traveled 
through most of the countries of Europe, and in those with 
the worst reputation for water, and have never been where 
there could not be found one of the following drinks : tea, 
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chocolate, Apollinaris, Seltzer, boiled water, or milk ; and 
never in but three instances where I could not find at least 
two of these. Certain articles of food wherever found are 
wholesome ; bread, meat, fresh eggs, and fresh fruit. Mix- 
tures at fable d’hote lay the foundation of much sickness. 
Two ladies traveling together adopted opposite principles : 
one took the simples and masticated them thoroughly ; the 
other ate heartily of every thing, and long before the sum- 
mer ended was an invalid. The other nursed her and was 
never ill. It is not necessary, however, to be abstemious all 
the time; but to become so on the slightest indication of 
indigestion, plethora, or nausea. 

Rest is necessary. Travelers are apt to forget this, and 
disregard their usual rules of sleep and repose, Never 
travel at night or the Sabbath. Never travel at night be- 
cause nothing can be seen, and the rest one gets is imper- 
fect, European accommodations for night travel are not so 
complete as in this country. Distances are shorter, and there 
is much more to be seen by day there than here. Bayard 
Taylor says that he saw an Englishman asleep in a carriage 
traveling through the Alps, and an artist on top of the car- 
riage busily sketching. On asking what he was doing the 
reply was, ‘‘ Me Lud always wishes to see at night sketches 
of what he has traveled over during the day.’’ Though there 
is good reason for sleep at night, travel at that time, when 
it can be avoided, in a new country, is almost as absurd. 

A good rule is never to walk when nothing can be seen, 
and never to ride when anything will be lost by so doing. 
In making surveys of cities carriages are important. The 
best of all modes to master a city is to ride on the omnibus 
and public conveyances. Another, practicable for gentle- 
men, is to go away from the hotel paying no attention to 
the route, following whatever attracts the eye, and after 
walking an hour find the way back as best one can. When 
this has been done two or three times the traveler will know 
more about the city than the average resident. 

The art of asking questions must be acquired. Almost 
all persons will answer a reasonable question, politely put. 
Those who have studied the guide books and made them- 
selves familiar with the places which they are to visit, have 
need to ask but few questions, and those are likely to be of 
great interest to the persons to whom they are propounded; 
and as much is to be learned from an incorrect as from a cor- 
rect answer, if it proves a stimulant to further inquiries. 

An excellent plan is to remain in centers and radiate 
therefrom. Ido not now refer to great cities, but to pro- 
vincial towns and even rural points. The writer in some of 
his tours abroad computed how much he could afford to 
average per diem, and oftentimes would in five days expend 
the whole amount allowed for a fortnight. He would then 
take board at some point, say in the vicinity of Warwick 
Castle, and spend a fortnight or more there exploring the 
towns and ruins within twenty miles of that spot, and 
would reduce the average for the whole time covered to the 
necessary amount. He also ascertained that intellectually 
and physically, such detours from the main lines of travel 
were worth as much as the same time spent in cities. 

It is important to keep a diary and also a special book, 
The diary should contain simply the dates of visits, names 
of places and the hotels, with the expenses for the day, 
names of guides, etc. The special book should consist of 
several hundred pages, and at the close of each day the 
traveler should write currente calamo a description of every- 
thing seen, all conversations had, and every experience of 
interest. This book will be invaluable. If it is not done 
every day the work will never be overtaken. 

It is a valuable practice to write frequent letters home, 
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and atlength. Not only does it give pleasure to those left 
behind, but impresses everything described upon the mind 
of the writer. It is also wise to make notes for future visits. 
Be as thorough as one may, he will always find many 
things into which he would like to inquire more closely. 
When he comes to leave, and not before, let him halluci- 
nate himself into the belief that he shall visit the place 
again, and jot down the points which he would like to ex- 
amine. If he never has the opportunity, he can acquire 
much information from reading and conversation. 
Wherever he goes he should make the institutions of his 
own country the standard of comparison. Thus for the 
rest of his life whatever he sees at home will remind him of 
what he observed abroad ; and if his country be ‘‘ lovable,”’ 
he will love it all the more, On returning home he should 
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take for several years some great foreign newspaper, such 
as the London Times. If he can read German or French he 
would do well to take a continental paper of the first grade. 
and should at once enter upon a course of reading to enlarge 
his historical, geographical, political, and religious knowl- 
edge of the countries which he has seen. 

I do not hesitate to say that with six months preliminary 
reading, six monthsof travel under the plans here sketched, 
and six months of reading a few hours per day after the re- 
turn, a person will make more advancement in all useful 
knowledge than can be made in twelve years of reading 
without it, or than is ordinarily made in a college course. 
For the want of such an economy of time and money, many 
who return continually suggest to their friends the problem, 
‘* How could they see so much and learn so little ?”’ 
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BY MARY McCARTHUR TUTTLE. 


The death of William, King of Prussia and Emperor of 
Germany, occurred within two days of one of the most 
loved of German holidays—the roth of March, the birthday 
of the Emperor’s mother, Queen Louise. Through all the 
exciting events of his life, since his accession to the throne, 
twenty-seven years ago, his struggles with Austria and the 
disaffected German states before effecting unity, his brief, 
brilliant, and decisive contest with France in 1870, the for- 
mation of the German Empire in 1871, and his persistent 
efforts since to strengthen and improve his kingdom, the 
Emperor has never forgotten this day. Observed at first 


by a limited circle of the immediate members of the Prus- 
sian court, the day has become a general holiday for a united 


nation. The birthday of Queen Louise, around whose 
name clusters important memories, is a day in the German 
calendar which brings felicity and happiness to many 
hearts. 

In the early morning the working classes hasten toward 
the ‘‘ Louise Island,’’ as it is called in Berlin, to secure a 
place before the royal family arrive with the superb floral 
decorations for the tomb. At eleven o’clock a boat over- 
laden with flowers, guided by one of the men whose busi- 
ness it is to attend to that part of the 7hzergarten, arrives. 
There was always something of idolatry in the act of the 
old Emperor when he stopped the royal carriage in front of 
this little slab, and threw flowers upon the spot sacred to 
the memory of his queenly mother. It appealed to the sen- 
timent of the people. There is no more touching incident 
in his life than the one related of him on the day of his re- 
turn to Berlin after the victory over France in 1871, and his 
proclamation as Emperor of Germany. He ordered his 
carriage to be driven at once to Charlottenburg, up the se- 
cluded road to the mausoleum (where he himself is now 
placed). There he knelt in silent prayer, embracing the 
cold marble figure while his body guards with uncovered 
heads awaited his majesty’s commands outside. 

Perhaps in all modern sculpture there is nothing more 
exquisite than these recumbent figures of the father and 
mother of the Emperor in the mausoleum at Charlotten- 
burg. The talented Rauch chiseled them beyond the Alps. 
Rauch had been sent by the beautiful queen to Rome to 
complete his education. Frederick William III. wrote to 
him after the death of Louise, in 1810, to make a fit rep- 
resentation of her—‘‘his lost idol, his queen.’”’ William 
von Humboldt, minister to Rome, had befriended this young 


genius. Canova and Thorwaldsen were his sincere friends, 
but to whom could he look for an inspiration for this ideal 
work of his life—where—but to heaven, to the heaven where 
the beloved queen had gone? Yes, the Emperor thought of 
his mother in the most trizmphant hour of his life—but 
every loyal German would fain also have laid the trophies 
on her tomb. 

The late Emperor inherited his simple tastes from both 
parents, and his iron bedstead and simple phaeton were 
hereditary privileges. ‘‘To be contented in our inmost 
nature,’ the queen was wont to say, ‘‘needs not much of 
material things ; healthy air, beautiful views, large trees, a 
pair of flower beds, an arbor—this is enough when my hus- 
bar and children are here.’’ It was not her ambition to 
have a court of luxury and power. That she, one of the 
children of a small state of northern Germany, had mounted 
the throne of Frederick the Great, always seemed strange, 
especially as in those days, more than now, royal honors 
went according to political prestige. 

Her father, the Emperor’s grandfather on his mother’s 
side, was a prince of the house of Mecklenburg-Strelitz re- 
lated to the Hohenzollerns only through marriage. Prince 
Karl resided with his small family in Hannover, but after 
the death of his second wife over which he was deeply 
afflicted, the children were taken to their maternal grand- 
mother at Darmstadt, and here Princess Louise developed 
the most charming traits of character. This old place at 
Darmstadt has many beautiful associations in one’s mind 
with Goethe and Schiller and the Countess Caroline—the 
friend of Frederick the Great. In her grandmother's home 
Louise received a most substantial education and it is a well- 
known fact that she was so domestic and economical that 
she made the shoes in which she appeared on the floor of 
the salon. In Prince Metternich’s ‘‘ Memoirs’’ he says: ‘‘At 
the coronation of Francis II., in July, 1792, at Coblentz, I 
opened the ball with the young Princess Louise of Meck- 
lenburg, who afterward as Queen of Prussia was distin- 
guished for her beauty and noble qualities.’’ The poor of 
Berlin were heartbroken at her death for she went with her 
husband every Christmas day through the markets with a 
smile for every old woman and a bit of money for every 
child. 

History has many incidents of the devotion of great men 
to their mothers but no crowned head has bowed oftener 
before the image of a mother. ‘‘ The unity of Germany,” 
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the Emperor said, ‘‘lies near my heart, it is an hereditary 
portion of my mother.” Queen Louise would often say to 
her sons, ‘‘ Posterity will never count me among celebrated 
women, but it.will say that I bore with patience much that 
was hard to bear. Ah! if it would go further and add, 
that I gave princes to the world capable of rescuing their 
country.’’ These words seem now most prophetic. 

With characteristic abruptness Napoleon said to the 
lovely queen at Tilsit when she sought an interview with 
him there in 1807, after Friedland, hoping to secure more 
favorable terms of peace: 

‘How could you think of making war upon me?”’ 

She very quietly answered, ‘‘We were mistaken in our 
calculations, in our resources.’’ 

“And you trusted in Frederick’s fame and deceived your- 
selves ?”’ 

The queen allowed her ingenuous countenance to beam 
upon Napoleon as she replied : ‘‘ Sire, on the strength of the 
great Frederick’s fame we may be excused for having been 
mistaken with respect to our power and the means at our 
command ; if indeed we have entirely deceived ourselves.’’ 

Napoleon said to Talleyrand, ‘‘ I knew I should see a beau- 
tiful woman when I met Queen Louise, a queen with dig- 
nified manners, but I found the most admirable queen and 
at the same time the most interesting woman I had ever 
met.’’ Her majesty wore on this occasion a dress of pure 
white crape richly embroidered in silk, which attracted Na- 
poleon’s eye: 

“Ts it crape, India gauze?’’ said he gently touching the 
elegant material. 

“Shall we speak of such light things at a moment like 
this?’’ said Queen Louise, 

The mistake which the Prussians made in 1805, Prince 
Metternich thinks, was in not uniting their strength with 
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that of Austria. He thinks the war of 1806 to have been 
unpremeditated by Frederick William III., and only the 
effect of an agitation which he had not the strength to re- 
sist. The exhortations of Queen Louise to her sons in those 
dark days at Memel seem really to have urged the late 
Emperor to much of the heroism of his life. A life so full 
of great events as his, must be contemplated leisurely in 
order to gain a correct estimate of all that it involved and 
triumphed over. 

The two attempts in 1878 to assassinate the old Em- 
peror in Berlin, the city made so famous by his conquests, 
always seem more cruel than any other events in his life. 
Those were exciting days in Berlin followed, so closely as 
they were by the Berlin Congress and many other notice- 
able events. After the old Emperor had given his guests 
(and there were many distinguished ones in those days) 
a parade and review and shown off his pet soldiers he 
was ready to retire from the scene and leave further enter- 
tainment to his heir. But neither the crown prince nor 
princess in those days was thought to have much liking 
for state pageants or ceremonies of any kind. 

The present empress is a recognized and intelligent pa- 
tron of art and literature. She has much zmnz¢tiative, as the 
Germans express it, in her entertainments, more than the 
Empress Augusta ever had. She has intellectual courage 
and is a woman of learning. Her interest in the works of 
David Strauss may never have pleased her mother, Queen 
Victoria, and the German press has a comment on the fact 
quite often. As Empress of Germany she will be known 
in history as a brilliant woman there is no doubt. Emperor 
Frederick has done much to maintain in war and peace the 
dignity and greatness of the nation. If his life is spared 
it will be a good one, full of noble example, of devotion to 
his people, of faithfulness to his Hohenzollern blood. 
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The path of life lay stretching 
Before an eager child, 

Who with his own sweet murmurings, 
The lonely way beguiled. 


It was a narrow pathway, 
And flowers of tempting hue 
Bordered its edge, and hid beneath 
A yawning depth from view. 


So all unwarned of danger, 
With happy, trustful air, 

The child pressed on—how should he know 
Of peril lurking there? 


But when his roving vision 
The fruits and flowers descried, 
They lured him toward the fatal edge, 
And drew his steps aside. 


His garb was rent by briers, 
His tender flesh was torn; 

He strove to grasp a flower, and closed 
His hand upon a thorn. 


But with the wile before him, 
He pressed yet farther through, 
Till suddenly the craggy steep 
Broke full upon his view. 
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He started back affrighted, 
He wrung his hands and cried,— 
‘*Oh, who will come and lead me on? 
I needs must have a guide. 


‘*T shall be snared and tempted, 
Misled and overthrown ; 
I cannot keep so straight a path, 
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I dare not walk alone! 


‘*Nor shalt thou, tender pilgrim ! 
Behold in me thy guide.”’ 

The sobbing child looked up and saw 
An angel at his side. 


‘* Now turn aside thy vision, 
Now follow where I lead, 

And with thy hand held close in mine, 
Thou shalt be safe indeed.”’ 


The little trembler listened, 
With look of sudden calm ; 

Then closed his eyes, and laid his hand 
Within the angel's palm. 


‘‘Yea, guide me blessed angel, 
Direct my steps aright, 
And show me it is best to walk 

By faith and not by sight.”’ 





NEAL DOW AT HOME. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President National W. C. T. U. 


The Sabbath of March 4, 1888, was passed by me in the 
home of Gen. Neal Dow, Portland, Me. He had been nomina- 
ted for mayor by the Prohibition party and endorsed by the 
Democrats. His antagonist had so poorly enforced the pro- 
hibitory law there, that for the first time since its enactment 
Portland had become a by-word of misrule. The President 
of the W.C. T. U. of Maine, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, next to 
Neal Dow the strongest temperance force in the state, was 
in the fore-front of the battle. By her urgent request I 
went to speak on the Saturday evening before the election 
on Monday. Anna Gordon was with me, and we regard the 
Sabbath spent in Gen. Neal Dow's home as a red-letter 
day indeed. 

The mansion erected by him fifty-eight years ago is of 
brick and has the spaciousness of the olden time with all 
the conveniences and comforts. The library walls are 
lined with books, not for show but use, as is shown by their 
annotated margins, for the General is one of those pro- 
nounced personalities that individualizes every thing he 
touches—from the morning newspaper, rapidly dissected 
for his scrap-books, to the Bible that furnishes his earliest 
morning feast. Among his books are about three hundred 
in the French language, in which he is well versed having 
crossed the Atlantic six times and spent four years abroad. 
His marginal notes in these books are all in French. Oil 
paintings, choice engravings, portraits, and statuettes, the 
accumulation of a life-time fill the walls of all the rooms. 
Testimonials from temperance societies all over Christen- 
dom are here: from the two hundred fifty dollar gold 
medal presented him in New York, the solid silver tea ser- 
vice from Philadelphia, the costly silver pitcher from New 
Jersey, and the set of china from the United Kingdom Al- 
liance, to the handsome screen bought at a temperance fair 
by English ladies and sent over to the ‘‘ Father of the 
Maine Law.’’ The face and form most frequently depicted 
on the walls is that of the scholarly Dr. Lees of Leeds, 
England, the well-known temperance writer and lecturer. 

We are no sooner at home in the pleasant sitting-room 
than a quick step sounds in the passage-way, and a re- 
markable figure stands before us. Here is a man who lacks 
but sixteen days of being eighty-four years old; of figure 
rather short but robust, finely proportioned and perfectly 
erect, with a leonine head framed in beautiful soft white 
hair, and English whiskers hardly less snow-like ; deep 
blue, penetrating eyes, straight nose, firm, fearless chin 
regnantly determinate. As he greets us with cordial words 
his noble face lights up with asmile that glorifies the whole, 
from the broad, over-arching brow, well-set chin, with the 
Rembrandt concentrated ray, only this one never shone on 
sea or shore but was the ‘“‘solar light’’ that only a great 
one can radiate. Perhaps his voice is more self-revealing 
even than his face. It is resonant; and his enunciation 
is so perfect, no slack work on d and/or g, that I accused 
him of having high-bred English origin. ‘‘ No,’ he re- 
plied, with rapid words and steps, beckoning us to the front 
parlor windows, ‘‘in that house across the way I was born, 
my parents before me and theirs also being thorough Ameri- 
cans and good steady-going Quakers, well-to-do farmers, 
fearing God, hating the king, and loyal to the president.” 


In that old home now lives the general’s son, Colonel] 
Fred N. Dow, a wealthy man and Republican newspaper 
owner. 

General Dow allowed us a peep into his ‘‘den,’’ which is 
small enough to be worthy the name. It is packed with 
letters and papers arranged with the orderliness for which 
its presiding genius is famed, and piled up with great scrap- 
books, each of which would make a heavy armful for any 
body who should dare attempt to bear away the General's 
most valued literary treasure. 

‘Here, he says, ‘‘I think I have done substantial ser- 
vice to reform, for I doubt if there is anywhere to be 
found another record so complete of its documentary evi- 
dence during the last forty years.’’ 

He has also kept a voluminous journal and during his 
years of army life wrote constantly to his wife, letters mi- 
nutely descriptive of his operations in the field and six 
months in Libby prison. While in prison being permitted 
to cover only a certain brief space on a sheet of paper, he 
conceived the idea of using lemon juice which became visi- 
ble under heat. Thus, by prearrangement, he kept his 
family well-informed about his life, and many a time sent to 
the North a long bulletin rolled inside the uncapped but- 
ton upon the uniform of an exchanged prisoner. 

Let me try to reproduce a talk with this William Lloyd 
Garrison of the new anti-slavery war. 

‘*General, you seem to be a salient object lesson for the 
heredity and health departments of the. W. C. T. U.,’’ I 
said. 

‘‘PerhapsIam. At any rate I believe strongly in both. 
I came of long-lived, healthy Quaker stock, temperate, 
moderate, and quiet-lived. My father lived to be ninety- 
five. My mother’s family were long-lived too; she was 
more delicate and died at seventy-seven ; I may tell you in 
a general way that my ancestors had a habit of dying natu- 
ral deaths, and nobody does that who passes away in youth 
or the meridian of life.’’ 

‘*You know, General, that with our practical Yankee na- 
tion, ‘seeing is believing’, and I want to write up your 
health code for the press ; please set it forth for me, and I'll 
begin it, know all men by this presence’’: 

‘Well, first of all, I have carefully noted the effect of 
food upon my equipoise of body and mind, and anything 
whatever that did not agree with me, I left it off zastanter. 
I have always been a small meat eater, but ate vegetables 
largely and cereals and fruit. I never made a hobby of this, 
or said anything about it but just went ahead and did it. I 
found that coffee did not agree with me and gave it up. Tea 
I have not discarded, but like it very weak ; oatmeal is a 
stand by dish. I take two oranges the first thing in the 
morning ; rising in the summer at five and in winter at six 
after about seven hours of good sleep ; then I read or write 
an hour before I feel any inclination to breakfast. I always 
make it a point to leave the table with a little appetite left 
over, like yeast for the next baking, instead of loading my- 
self down so as to be heavy in body and stupid in brain. I 
have always led an active life and make it a point to go out 
riding every day, and I walk, on my home parade ground 
here in the house, about three milesaday. If you do not 
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exercise you are simply discounting bills against your 
health account that you will have to pay some day and no 
mistake. I’m at my desk reading and writing all day long, 
except for these intervals of exercise of which I have told 

ou. j 
“That you have been a life-long total abstainer every- 
body knows, and your wholesome atmosphere indicates 
your freedom from the tobacco habit,’’ I said. 

The General’s eyes flashed: ‘‘I should hopeso,”’ he said. 
“The other day a politician came to my door smoking. I 
answered the bell and as he started to enter, said, ‘Not 
with that cigar, if you please; there never was a cigar in 
my house and there never shall be.’ ”’ 

“I was coming down the Righi once and a man smok- 
ing in the observation-car made himself exceedingly offen- 
sive. I asked him his nationality and found to my chagrin 
that he was from my own country. ‘What, you an Ameri- 
can, and smoking in the presence of ladies!’ Isaid, But 
the English people’s eyes snapped, they did not like the 
distinction there was to be inferred. Crossing from Dieppe, 
twoladies on deck told me they felt sure they should be sick. 
Just then a gentleman came along smoking, I beckoned to 
him telling him the situation.”’ 

“*Beg pardon,’’’ he said, good-naturedly, and threw his 
cigar over the railing. 

‘““* The use of tobacco deadens the moral sense,’’’ I said to 
him. 

“*] deny it, sir,’’’ he answered. 

“‘T'll prove it to you,’’’ I said; ‘‘ ‘those ladies had a 
right to pure air in their unequal contest with the deadly 
nausea of the English Channel trip; you came along, a 
kind man naturally, and puffed away and poisoned their 
pure air without a thought.’ ’’ 

“*T give it up. Iam a brute,’”’ he said. 

“Tobacco is much less in vogue than when I was a child ; 
at least one-half the race is untainted by it now except 
through an unfortunate inheritance ; but then the women 
smoked too, and with impunity. It is probable that men 
will yet perceive that what is degrading in their wives is 
equally degrading in themselves now that standards of be- 
havior are refining and becoming equalized.”’ 

“May I ask about your educational advantages?’’ was 
my next question. ‘‘You impress me as a college-bred 

“But I am not,’’ was the reply. ‘‘My university has 
been the great world of action, of men and women, books 
and travel ; I went for some years to the academy here in 
Portland and then to a Friends’ academy in New Bedford ; 
otherwise I have been my own preceptor, and I have gone 
through life with book and pen in hand.”’ 

“And now, please tell me how you came to be the Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison of prohibition.’’ He neither allowed 
nor yet disclaimed the designation but said, with his mili- 
tary directness: 

“We never had liquor in my father’s house and yet no- 
body objected to it, the temperance cause being unknown. 
In like manner there were cards and dancing in those days 
asin these, but my sisters and I never were attracted by 
them and if we had been they would not have been per- 
mitted. As I grew up I noticed that though the wealth of 
the country was produced by working men, they had none. 
Ithought a great deal about this and discovered that they 
Were devoted to liquor and tobacco. Having a large busi- 
ness later on, I became an advocate of total abstinence on 
acount of the good it would bring to the families of my 
employees. I early joined the Maine Charitable Mechanics’ 
Association. It was then the custom of working men 
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to stop at eleven and four o’clock to take liquor. I moved 
that we try to put away this custom, and we succeeded. 
Then a lady sent for me to find her husband who was in a 
saloon, and the saloon-keeper told me to mind my own busi- 
ness—that the sale was legalized and he made his money 
that way and he should keep on. I said to him, ‘ We will 
see whether the people of the state of Maine will always 
let you keep right on.’ ”’ 

General Dow then told me the full history of that mighty 
agitation led by himself, which in a few years culminated 
in the first prohibitory law known to the annals of civiliza- 
tion. Hestarted the movement, drafted the bill, watched 
it through the legislature, stood by while it was engrossed, 
and never left it until it was a statute law. This was in 
1851. He was twice made mayor of Portland. In the spring 
of 1855 occurred the ‘‘Rum Riot’’ in Portland. Once the 
law was repealed and then re-enacted by a popular vote of 
five to one. 

I asked if he had suffered personal discomfort for the 
temperance cause. 

‘“No, I never yet posed as a martyr,’’ he replied. ‘‘I 
could not help doing as I have done. I was built that way. 
I have had these windows broken and have been hung in 
effigy and have received no end of threatening letters but 
have never been assaulted but once.’’ 

The General was a brave soldier. He organized a regi- 
ment and a battery from Portland—went into the army a 
colonel and came out a general. He strictly enforced pro- 
hibition by military rule when in the army, so far as his 
influence extended. When in Libby prison he one day saw 
a Union soldier almost bare-footed, passing, under guard, 
below his window, and though it had been ordered that any 
prisoner who put his his head out of the window should be 
shot, the General, pulling off his own shoes and stockings, 
leaned from the window and flung them to his unknown 
but needier comrade. 

‘* How do you stand on the equal suffrage question ?'’ was 
my next venture. 

‘‘Once I laughed at it,’’ he replied, ‘‘ because I had not 
thought about it seriously and was in bondage to old cus- 
toms, but as my two sons and two daughters grew up, 
and the former voted when they passed a certain arbi- 
trary line marked ‘twenty-one,’ I saw the absurdity of 
holding back my daughters, equally patriotic and intelli- 
gent, equally amenable to law and its penalties and to taxa- 
tion though debarred from the right of representation.’’ 

Then I said, ‘‘ The world knows you are a good man, 
General Dow; will you tell me of your religious life?’’ 

He answered: ‘‘I told you I was reared a Friend but I 
allowed my membership to lapse and for tworeasons: I 
could not with my nature and purposes in life, accept their 
doctrine that a Christian man must always practise non- 
resistance; then I married outside of ‘ Friends’ Meeting.’ I 
will frankly admit to you that while I honor the Quakers 
very much, I have nevertaken an interest in creeds. I have 
believed religion to be an affair of the heart and of the life. 
The churches as at present constituted are governed by the 
worst element in them and the pulpit is muzzled on the 
temperance question not to the same extent as it was on the 
slavery question and yet to an extent that is to me simply 
amazing. There are a few wealthy and influential mem- 
bers in each church, who have much to do with providing 
for the ‘running expenses,’ and they make the minister feel 
that he can not speak out. Now, that is a thing that I will 
not condone. If the ministers would stand up and do their 
duty, I would go to church, but as it is I will silently and 
quietly protest by staying away.”’ 
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Here I interrupted him. ‘‘ But, General Dow,’’ I said, 
‘*T find it is better to pay no attention, treat all ministers 
and church leaders as though they were earnest and loyal, 
for if they are not, it is largely from some lack in tempera- 
ment rather than set purpose to do wrong.”’ 

A quizzical look came over his face, settling into some- 
thing like contempt. ‘‘ Perhaps I am too easy in my judg- 
ments,’’ I said, half deprecatingly. 

‘*O, no,’’ he answered, ‘‘ you are built that way.”’ 

‘‘But if they really saw what nineteenth century sins 
demand of them ; if Christ were only here in person to de- 
nounce the liquor traffic and liquor politics,’’ I said, ‘‘ our 
good people would surely do their duty then.”’ 

‘‘No they would not,’’ he replied, seriously, ‘‘ They 
would put Him in a house of correction.”’ 

I thought it best to change the direction of our talk just 
here, but he saved me the trouble by saying: 

‘‘T firmly hold the cardinal points of the Christian faith. 
I believe it would be better and would tend more toward 
Christian unity if we simply said, ‘I take the Bible as my 
rule of faith and practice.’ A bishop of the oldest church 
has to affirm that he does not wish to be one, and since he 
does this in Latin, perhaps he thinks it does not amount to 
much, and a creed seems to me somewhat in this same line. 
Faith in God, repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, these are enough. The Bible says ‘ Dost thou 
believe in Jesus the Christ’ and when the answer comes, 
there is the question ‘ What hinders then that I should be 
baptized?’ I believe in special providence. One day I was 
going down to the bank of which I was one of the directors. 
It was a stormy day and by what impulse I know not, my 
steps turned from the direction usually taken, into a side 
street. Passing along with my hat crowded over my eyes 
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and umbrella carried very low, I glanced up at a house ang 
saw entering it a man whom I knew to be chaplain of the 
Seamen’s Bethel. I walked on thinking no more about 
him, but turned back in all the storm, went to that house, 
opened the door, placed some money in that man’s hang 
and went my way. Years afterward I heard some one tel} 
the incident—not knowing at all that I had a part in it— 
but he said this chaplain was then ip actual want—a thing 
I did not dream. So, I believe, God’s spirit impresses us q 
thousand and a thousand times when we are least aware.” 

‘*General,’’ I said once more, ‘‘ you are near the bound. 
ary line. I know how much the spiritual world grows 
upon persons as they advance toward it. I never look into 
the starry heavens but I wonder on which star my loved 
lost ones live, and which shall be my home.”’ 

His eyes twinkled while I spoke. 

‘* Well, as for me,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t bother a bit about 
the other stars—I’m occupied with this one. The dread of 
death grows largely out of impressions early forced on 
childish minds. For myself I say always to myself, ‘ Don’t 
fret, fretting won’t help it.’ If you can help anything that 
you do not altogether like, why help it. In old age one 
goes easily, perhaps in sleep, perhaps while sitting in his 
chair. It is my make-up never to shrink from the inevita- 
ble. Indeed I think very little ef personal consequences, 
I do not by nature project my thought, the now and here 
preoccupy me. I am but a passenger traveling through the 
infinite sea of space upon this swift steamer of a world. In 
its Captain I have all faith. He knows the map and He 
will make the port.”’ 

So with much more talk like this, many bright anecdotes, 
and keen discriminations on the part of America’s ‘‘ grand old 
man,’’ wespent our happy Sunday in the home of Neal Dow. 
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United States General Agent of Education in Alaska. 


Few people realize that Alaska proper is without roads, 
horses, stages, railroads, steamers, or other means of regu- 
lar communication with the outside world. 

Very few of its native population have ever seen a horse. 
When not long since a mining company imported some 
donkeys for packing ore, one of the school boys, who had 
learned in his reader that rabbits had long ears, wanted to 


know if they were ‘‘ Boston rabbits.’”’ (Everything Ameri- 
can is known among the natives of south-eastern Alaska 
as Boston.) 

Later the Industrial School at Sitka was supplied with a 
pair of mules. One evening the superintendent sent a new 
boy to the barn withthe mules. Soon the boy returned and 
asked if he should ‘‘ take their clothes off,’’ referring to the 
harness. 

A seri-monthly line of steamships reaches Sitka and a 
few points in south-eastern Alaska, and thatis all. When 
tourists make the grand excursion to Alaska, they only sail 
among the islands in one small corner of the country. 

The great mainland of Alaska, with its smoking volca- 
noes, mammoth hot springs, highest mountains, largest 
glaciers, grandest rivers, wildest scenery, strangest natural 
phenomena, teeming animal life, and peculiar people un- 
visited and unseen, stretches away thousands of miles be- 
yond them. 

The private steamer of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
a few whaling vessels, an occasional trading schooner, and 


a Revenue Marine steamer or two, on the annual cruise 
around the Seal Islands, are about the only vessels seen in 
its waters, and they only for a few months in summer. 

When, therefore, the United States government in 1885, 
mainly through the efforts of a Presbyterian home mission- 
ary, was led to undertake the establishment of public schools 
in Alaska, it was met at once with the difficulty of trans- 
portation. This proved so serious that the government was 
compelled to be content the first year with taking charge of 
the schools in south-eastern Alaska, previously established 
by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. The only 
exceptions were the schools at Unalashka and on the Kuskok- 
wim River. 

Very unexpectedly, a teacher, who had been shipwrecked 
and nearly drowned in attempting to reach Kadiak, was 
able to reach Unalashka, on a steamship chartered to go to 
the rescue of some shipwrecked sailors in Behring Sea. 

To reach the Kuskokwim River, the Moravian Mission 
Society, who took the contract of conducting the school at 
that point, was compelled to charter a schooner at San Fran- 
cisco, which conveyed the teacher and his party 4,479 miles 
to the mouth of the river. Everything was then transferred 
to row boats which carried them to their destination eighty 
miles up the river. The party consisted of the Rev. William 
H. Weinland and wife, the Rev. John H. Killbuck, a Dela- 
ware Indian, and wife, and Mr. Hans Torgerson. While ¢” 
route Mr. Torgerson, the carpenter, was drowned. 
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Congress made an appropriation August 4, 1886. The 
same day I was authorized to charter the schooner Leo for 
the purpose of gathering information and establishing 
schools in western Alaska. By September 3, teachers had 
been summoned from Texas, California, and Washington 
Territory, the vessel loaded with lumber for school houses, 
family furniture, and supplies, and we, a party of thirteen, 
were on our way toward Alaska. 

In 1864 and 1866 two parties of school teachers were shipped 
from New England to Puget Sound. Twenty years later a car- 
go of teachers sailed from Puget Sound for Alaska; as fartothe 
westward of Puget Sound as New England is to the eastward. 

The cruise proved a stormy one, consuming one hundred 
four days. Passing through the equinoctial storms, we en- 
countered the early winter gales of that high northern lati- 
tude. We lost two sails, were stranded on a reef of rocks, 
nearly lost a sailor overboard, and those who were able to be 
up were frequently lashed to the table in the cabin, while 
great seas repeatedly washed completely over the ship, 

Laying our course for Atkha, one ofthe Aleutian Islands, 
the storms finally landed us, September 21, at Kadiak, nine 
hundred miles to the eastward of our destination. 

KADIAK. 

Kadiak is near the eastern limit of Eskimo population. 
The first European or Russian settlement on this island 
was made by Gregory Shelikoff in 1784, and soon after a 
school, the first in Alaska, was organized for the children of 
the Russians, and the first church building was erected. 
For a long time it was the capital of Russian America. A 
tombstone in the Russian cemetery bears the date of 1791. 

Governor Pavloff, whose descendants we met, was accus- 
tomed to regulate even the clothes the people should wear, 
forbidding all classes, the use of clothes similar to those 
worn by himself and family, which he procured from San 
Francisco. Because the women of the governor’s family 
wore hats, all other women were prohibited from wearing 
them, but instead wore handkerchiefs on their heads. 

Before the coming of the Russians the natives made shirts 
out of the skins of codfish and salmon. Fox skins were 
made into blankets, and the sea otters’ into parkas, an outer 
shirt or cloak. But with the coming of the Russians the 
natives were prohibited the use of fur garments. 

The village of Kadiak hasa pleasant look and consists of 
forty-three log houses, twetity-three rough board houses, and 
twelve painted ones. It+as a Russian creole population of 
three hundred three. 

The Russian school had been extinct a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and for years the people had been looking for another; 
so it was a great satisfaction to be permitted to give them a 
good school. 

Prof, W. E. Roscoe, an experienced teacher from Califor- 
nia, with his wife and baby, were landed at this place, re- 
ceiving a warm welcome from the people. He had been 
there but a few hours when a delegation of adults waited 
upon him, and asked that a night school might be estab- 
lished for the married people to learn English. Six months 
previous to our arrival, a family at the southern end of the 
island hearing that the government was proposing to estab- 
lish a school at Kadiak, broke up housekeeping, and the 
mother and two grown daughters came eighty miles by sea 
to attend school, arriving weeks in advance of the teacher. 
Another woman and her five children from a distant settle- 
ment ez route to Kadiak to school were drowned at sea. 

Mr. Benjamin McIntyre, the general agent of the Alaska 
Commercial Company, fitted up the first floor of the coni- 
pany’s cooper shop for a school room, and in many ways 
manifested his interest in the establishment of a school. 
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Opposite Kadiak is Wood Island with fifty bright children. 
The patriarch of the village gathered them into a room and 
then made a touching appeal for aschool. It was witha 
heavy heart that I said to him, as subsequently I was com- 
pelled to say to many others, ‘‘I would be glad to give you 
a school, but I can not.’? The meager appropriation by 
Congress of twenty-five thousand dollars for the education 
of the ten or twelve thousand children of Alaska, necessarily 
deprives the majority of them of any school. 

To the north of Wood Island is Spruce Island, where a 
Russian monk, at his own expense, kept upa school for 
thirty consecutive years. He died and his school was dis- 
continued. To their entreaties for a school we had to turn a 
deaf ear. 

AFOGNAK. 

A few miles still farther north is Afognak Island with 
one hundred forty-six school children. Just after breakfast 
September 25, we anchored abreast of the village. Soon a 
bidarka, a skin-covered canoe, was at the side of the vessel. 
Being paddled ashore, I went in search of a house to rent 
for the teacher and school, while the crew commenced un- 
loading into the small boats the furniture and supplies of 
the Rev. James A. Wirth, who with his wife, was to estab- 
lish a school at this place. By the time the first boat load 
of goods reached the beach through the surf, I had a house 
rented. The day was consumed in unloading the supplies. 
Not finding it convenient to return to the ship for dinner, 
the creole store-keeper invited us to dine with him—where 
we were served with fried chicken, potatoes, eggs, bread, 
fresh sweet butter, cake, home-made preserves, and tea, 
served Russian fashion in glass tumblers. When lemons 
are to be had, a slice in a tumbler of tea improves the deli- 
cacy of the flavor. The next day we were compelled to con- 
tinue our voyage, leaving the teacher and his wife who 
were unable to understand the people, as they spoke only 
Russian and Aleute, to do the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The house rented for the school was heated by a Russian 
stove. This is acylinder of sheet iron extending from the 
floor to the ceiling. It is lined with brick and has several 

apartments, valves, etc. When the fire is well under way 
every thing is closed up tight and the stove continues to give 
out heat for a long time. 

From Afognak we visited Karluk with its one hundred 
eighteen children. These people live in barrabaras, or dirt 
houses partly under ground. These houses are from twenty 
to twenty-five feet in diameter. To erect one an excavation 
from two to four feet deep is made the full size of the pro- 
posed building. Upon the edge of this excavation a frame 
work of drift-wood (sometimes whalebones) is erected slop- 
ing in. Around this frame is piled the dirt and sod taken 
from the excavation. Poles are laid across the top, covered 
with grass, then with dirt and sod two feet thick. A nar- 
row hall six feet long, two feet wide, and three feet high 
furnishes an entrance. A hole in the center of the roof lets 
out the smoke. At a little distance off, a village has the ap- 
pearance of a group of earth mounds. In the damp coast 
climate these houses are covered with a dense growth of 
grass and flowers. A few years agoa kind-hearted trader 
to increase the comfort of the people, imported some goats; 
but these animals had to be killed, for they would persist in 
feeding upon the tops of the houses, causing them to leak. 

At Karluk is a salmon cannery which sent to market last 
season seventy thousand cases, of four dozen cans each, of 
canned salmon. As ‘‘fish stories’’ would be out of order in 
the sober columns of THE CHAUTAUQUAN I will simply give 
you in passing a fish fact. During the season of our visit 
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(1886) at one haul of the seine at Karluk, sufficient salmon 
were caught after heads, tails, and larger bones had been 
thrown away to fill seventy-two thousand one-pound cans. 

Leaving Karluk we were tossed about two days in a severe 
storm before we rounded Cape Alitak and entered a bay of 
the same name. The next morning three natives came oif 
and piloted us into Akhiok. The village contained forty- 
eight children and fifty-seven adults, living in barrabaras. 
In one of these homes we found a picture of Gen. John A. 
Logan. Many ofthe people had never seen white women 
before, and the ladies of our party were as much an object of 
curiosity to them as they tous. Half a day’s sail brought 
us tothe Eskimo village of Ayakhatalik with its ninety-nine 
adults and seventy-two children, all living in barrabaras. 

Four hours up the eastern coast of Kadiak Island should 
bring us to Kaguiak, but the storm driving us out to sea, 
we were two daysin reaching it. Kaguiak hasa population 
of one hundred four Eskimo. 

Here we secured one of the ancient Eskimo stone lamps. 
The traditions of the people are that four hundred years ago 
their fathers came from Behring Sea and settled Kadiak Is- 
land, which they found uninhabited. The Eskimo settle- 
ments of the North Pacific coast extend from Nuchek Is- 
land on the east to Mitrofania Island on the west. On the 
trails between two settlements are frequently found at the 
highest point two heaps of stones from fifty to seventy-five 
feet apart. These heaps are from four to six feet high and 
were many years in building. Their purpose is not known. 
Every passer-by was expected to add a stone to the heap. 
But thecustom of late years seems to have fallen into disuse. 

There is a very pleasant custom connected with the stone 
heaps and stone lamp. A couple engaged to be married se- 
lect a stone suitable for the manufacture of alamp. This 
stone with a flint chisel is deposited at the foot of one of the 
stone heaps, Parties carrying loads or traveling from one 
village to another, naturally sit down to rest at the stone 
heap at the top ofthe hill. Spying the stone, the traveler 
says to himself, ‘‘My hands may as well work while my 
feet rest. As some one worked my lamp, I will work for 
some one else.’’ And picking up the flint, with a song, he 
chisels away at the stone. When he is rested, he lays down 
the stone and chisel and goes on his way. The next traveler 
repeats the operation, and the next, and the next, until in 
about two years the lamp is done, which will last hundreds 
of years. 

Thus the whole community shows its good-will to the 
young couple, Inthese lamps they burn seal oil, with a cot- 
ton wick. if the cotton can not be procured, then the wick 
isa bit of moss. In former days as soon as one lamp was 
finished and removed, another stone was placed there, so 
that one was always in process of making. These lamps 
furnished both light and heat. 

UNALASHKA. 

From the Kadiak group of islands, nine days battling 
with the waves brought us to Unalashka in Behring Sea. This 
is the commercial port of western Alaska and has a popu- 
lation of three hundred forty, of whom one hundred thirty- 
two are under twenty-one years of age. Unalashka is the 
headquarters for seventeen stations of the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company; and two of the stations are distributing 
points for five other stations, making twenty-seven stations 
supplied from this point. 

The company has large and well-appointed warehouses, 
residences, stores, etc.; and has also erected thirty double 
frame houses, which are furnished free of rent to the best 
native hunters in theiremploy. As the Russo-Greek church 
had started aday school, and there seemed to be no room for 
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two, the desks, books, and applicances of the government 
school were removed toUnga. But while there seemed to be 
no room fora day school, it is an excellent position for an 
industrial boarding school, into which can be gathered the 
half-breed children of the traders (some of whom at great ex- 
pense are now sent to San Francisco), and the many orphan 
children that are found in the villages, even a thousand 
miles away, that are yet tributary to Unalashka. Toestablish 
such a school the Methodist Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has made an appeal for funds. Further information 
can be had of Mrs. L. H. Daggett, 287 Bunker Hill Street, 
Boston, Mass. , 

As there were several whalers in port on their way from 
the Arctic Ocean to San Francisco, we paid them a visit. 
Among other curious things we learned that a hundred bar- 
rel whale in 1884 was worth eight thousand dollars, that a 
good sized whale weighs about one hundred fifty tons, and 
contains about two thousand pounds of whalebone after it is 
cleaned. His tongue is fifteen feet long, from six to eight 
feet in thickness, and contains twelve barrels of oil. His 
open mouth is from fifteen to twenty feet across. His tail 
from fifteen to eighteen feet across. The blubber forms a 
coat around him from ten to twenty-two inches thick. It 
is four feet from the outside of the body to his heart, and the 
heart is two hundred sixteen cubic feet in size, while the 
brains will fill a barrel. 

During the trip we saw several schools of whales feeding. 
Flocks of small birds seemed to follow them, and, when 
they appeared above the surface of the water, lighted upon 
their backs, apparently feeding upon the parasites that are 
found upon the body of the whale. : 

Passing out of the beautiful harbor of Unalashka amid the 
waving of handkerchiefs, the firing of cannon, and the 
screaming of steam whistles, four days brought us by the 
magnificent smoking volcanoes of Shishaldin and Pavloff 
to Belkkofski, the center of the sea-otter fur trade. 

UNGA. 

From Belkkofski we sailed in one day to Unga, the center 
of the cod fisheries of the North Pacific. At this village, 
desks, book supplies, etc., were unloaded and Prof. John H. 
Carr and wife went ashore to establish a school. The only 
place they could secure for the school was a room nine and 
one-half by twenty-two feet in size. Into this small room they 
were compelled to crowd from twenty-four to thirty-two pu- 
pils and visitors. This completed the work to be done in 
south-western Alaska. And with an earnest prayer for 
God’s blessing upon them we left the noble men and women, 
from two thousand to four thousand miles from their post- 
office, San Francisco, from which they receive a chance mail 
once or twice a year. ‘ 

A complete census had been secured of the population on 
the coast from Kadiak Island westward to Atton ; and ina 
total population of three thousand eight hundred forty, I 
enumerated one thousand six hundred forty-nine children. 
These are children of a people, who by the terms of Article 
III. of the Treaty of 1867 between Russia and the United 
States are declared to be citizens and are guaranteed all the 
“rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.”” And after nineteen years of total neglect the 
United States government only gives them three teachers ! 

At every station visited the agents and employees of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, without an exception, gave 
us their hearty co-operation and all the assistance in their 
power toward the establishment of the schools. 

KLAWACK. 

From Unga eight days driving before the storm brought 

us to Klawack, one of the principal settlements on the 
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‘enough ; appearances are often deceptive. 


‘convincing.’’ 


Prince of Wales Island. Finding that the salmon cannery 

and saw-mill had shut down for the season, and the larger 
portion of the people had returned to their winter village at 
Tuxikan, with the consent of the teacher, the Rev. L. W. 
Currie, I took him, his wife and boy to the latter place, and 
‘temporarily established the school at that point. As no 
white man had ever resided in the village, there was no 
suitable dwelling to be had and the teacher was compelled 
to occupy a portion of one of the native houses. 

This was a plank building about thirty-seven feet square 

with a rotten bark roof. Through the cracks of the plank 
floor, the surf could be seen at high tide dashing under the 
building. The house after the native styie was in one room. 
Entering the door, steps led down two feet to a plank plat- 
form seven and one-half feet wide. This platform extended 
around the four sides of the room. From the platform at 
the door, steps descended three feet to the lower floor, which 
formed a pit about twenty-two feet square. In the center of 
this floor a space eight feet square had been left unplanked. 
This was the fire-place. In the roof directly over it an 
opening eight feet square had been left for the escape of 
the smoke. Through the same hole, the rain sometimes de- 
scended in sufficient quantity to put out the fire. On the 
‘platform opposite the door was a small room fifteen and one- 
half by six and one-half feet in size used as a bed and store 
‘room. Such was the material from which to create a school 
house and residence. 

The hole in the roof was roughly boarded up and a large 
‘box stove placed in the pit which became the school room. 
Posts were erected at each corner of the pit, and double 
width sheeting was stretched across the poles, curtaining off 
the platform on two sides of the room. These platforms 
‘thus curtained off became the residence of the teacher. The 
native owner with his family of six occupied the other two 
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platforms. Into this dilapidated and uncomfortable build- 

ing this cultured family, in their zeal to lift up this poor 
people, moved without a murmur. In this primitive school 
house there were during the winter one hundred eighty- 
four pupils. 

Leaving Tuxikan we called at Sitka, Killisnoo, Hoonah, 
Juneau, Wrangell, Loring, and Tongass in south-eastern 
Alaska, where there were either government or Presbyterian 
mission schools. 

Everywhere we were impressed with the urgent need of 
government schools and Christian missions. At one of the 
interviews with the natives, an old man pleading that the 
children might have a chance, said with much pathos, ‘‘My 
fathers never had light ; now that I am old, light has come, 
but my eyelids are stiff, and only a little light getsin.’”’ 

Upon one occasion a missionary visiting a sick native 
found him in the last stages of consumption lying in a 
blanket upon the floor. His family had driven a stake in a 
crack of the floor. The upper end of the stake was split and 
in the split was held an open book so that the sick man 
could look upon it. Inreply to the question what that was 
for, the sick man replied, ‘‘ You have told. us that in that 
Book God has promised us a home, when we die. Now you 
kaow I can not read it, and no one ever came to teach my 
children to read it ; and so I had them place the Book where 
I could see it, and I look at it and say, ‘God, they tell me, 
that in that Book you have promised me a home. You 
know I can not read it and my children can not read it, but 
I want you to remember your promise.’’’ And the old man 
died gazing on the Bible, which the indifference of the 
American people to education in Alaska, prevented him 
and is now preventing thousands from learning to read. 

On the 15th of December we sailed into the harbor of 
Seattle and our memorable voyage was ended, 





When Boswell told Dr. Johnson that while in Italy he had 


‘several times seen the experiment tried of placing a scorpion 


within a circle of burning coals, and that in every instance 
the scorpion after trying to break through the fiery circle 
tetired to the center and committed suicide by darting its 


‘sting into its head, the doctor showed the true scientific 


Spirit by demanding further proof of the fact. The mere 
testimony of the eye under such circumstances was not 
“Tf the great 
anatomist Morgagni,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ after dissecting a 
Scorpion on which the experiment had been tried, should 
certify that its sting had penetrated its head, that would be 
For almost the only time in his life, I say, 
the superstitious doctor showed himself a true scientist, a 
man refusing to accept the truth of appearances. 

But this frame of mind was not habitual to him, for the 
text moment he said that swallows sleep all winter in the 
bed of a river or pond, ‘‘conglobulated”’ into a ball. The 
scientific spirit would have required him to insist upon the 
proof of the alleged fact in this case the same as in the other. 
Has any competent observer verified this statement? Have 
Swallows been taken out of the mud, or been seen to throw 
themselves into the water? 

But this belief of Johnson about swallows was the com- 
mon opinion of his time. Even a man of such scientific 
habit of mind as Gilbert White clung to the belief. It was 
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one of the problems that seems to have been always present 
to his mind. His reason appeared to rebel against the no- 
tion, but he was every season seeing swallows at such times 
and places as made him more than half believe they wintered 
in the mud at the bottom of the ponds. Ofcourse we know 
better now. 

The scientific habit of mind leads a man to take into ac- 
count all possible sources of error in such observations. 
The senses are all so easily deceived. 

People of undoubted veracity tell you of the strange 
things they have known to rain down, or of some strange 
bird or beast they have seen. But if you question them 
closely, you are pretty sure to find some flaw in the obser- 
vation, or some link of evidence wanting. People jump to 
conclusions ; they take one or two steps in following up the 
evidence and then leap to the result that seems to be indi- 
cated. If you find a trout in the milk, you may be justified 
in jumping to a conclusion not flattering to your milkman, 
but if you find angle-worms in the barrel of rain-water after 
a shower, you are not to conclude that therefore they rained 
down, as many people think they do. 

Or if after a shower in summer you find the ground swarm- 
ing with little toads, you are not to infer that the shower 
brought them down. I have frequently seen large numbers 


of little toads hopping about aftera shower, but only in par- 
Upon asmall gravelly hill in the high- 


ticular localities. 
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way along which I was in the habit of walking, I have seen 
them several seasons, but in no other place upon that road. 
Just why they come out on such occasions is a question ; 
probably to get their jackets wet. There was a pond and 
marshy ground not far off where they doubtless hatched. 
Because the frogs are heard in the marshes in spring as soon 
as the ice and snow are gone, it is a popular belief that they 
hibernate in these places. But the two earliest frogs, I am 
convinced, pass the winter in the ground in the woods, and 
seek the marshes as soon as the frost and ice are gone. I 
have heard the Ayla pipe in a feeble tentative manner 
in localities where the ground was free from frost, while 
the marshes near by were yet covered with solid ice; and 
in spring I have dug out*another species from beneath 
the leaf mold inthe woods. But both these species are proper- 
ly land frogs, and only take to the water to breed, returning 
again to the woods later in the season. The same is true of 
the tree frog which passes the winter in the ground or in hol- 
low trees and takes to the marshes in May to deposit its eggs. 
The common bull-frog and the pickerel frog, doubtless pass 
the winter in the bed of ponds and streams. I think it is 
quite certain that hibernating animals in the ground do not 
freeze, though by no means beyond the reach of frost. The 
frogs, ants, and crickets are probably protected by some sort 
of acid which their bodies secrete, though this is only a guess 
ofmy own. The frog I dug out of the leaves one spring 


day, while the ground above and below him was frozen 
hard, was entirely free from frost, though his joints were 
apparently very stiff. A friend of mine in felling some 
trees in winter cut through a den of field crickets; the 
ground was frozen about their galleries, but the crickets 


themselves, though motionless, were free from frost. Cut 
the large black tree ants out of a pine log in winter and 
though apparently lifeless they are not frozen. 

Most of the popular notions of the moon and the weather, 
and of the influence of the moon upon vegetation, etc., are 
entirely unscientific ; they are not capable of verification. 
How absurd, for instance, the notion of adry moon anda 
wet moon, since it isalways dry and wet in different parts 
of the country at the same time. Last season the West was 
burning up while the East was being flooded ; how was the 
moon then? Or dothe signs hold good only fora limited area ? 
It is said to be a sign of foul weather when the new moon 
is distinctly seen holding the old moon in its arms. There 
is probably some truth in this observation ; it is an illustra- 
tion of the same principle that causes the stars to appear 
unusually bright and numerous on a night previous to a 
storm, and the hills to appear clear and near during the day, 
and sounds to be heard afar. The air transmits better, 
and its transparency for some reason is increased. 

There is something in most of us that welcomes a depart- 
ure from the ordinary routine of natural causes ; we like to 
believe that the impossible happens ; we like to see the mar- 
velous and mysterious crop out of ordinary occurrences. 
We like to believe, for instance, that snakes can charm their 
prey ; can exert some mysterious influence over bird or beast 
at a distance of many feet which deprives it of power to es- 
cape. But there is probably little truth in this popular no- 
tion. Fear often paralyzes, and doubtless this-is the whole 
* secret of the power of snakes and cats to charm their prey. 
It is what is called a subjective phenomenon; the victim is 
fascinated or spell-bound by the sudden and near appearance 
of itsenemy. A sportsman in whose veracity I have full 
confidence told me that his pointer dog had several times 
worked up to a woodcock or partridge and seized it in his 
mouth. Of course the dog brought no mysterious power to 
bear upon the bird. He could hardly have seen the bird till 
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he came plump upon it; he was wholly intent upon unray- 
eling its trail. The birdin watching the eager motions and 
the gradual approach of the dog, must have been thrown in-. 
to such a state of fear or consternation as to quite paralyze 
its powers and suffered the dog to pick it up. In the case 
of snakes they doubtless in most instances approach and 
seize their prey unawares. I have seen alittle snake in the 
woods pursue and overtake a lizard that was trying to es- 
cape from it. There was no attempt at charming ; superior 
speed alone gave the victory to the snake. I have known a 
red-squirrel to be caught and swallowed by a blacksnake, 
but I have no belief that the squirrel was charmed ; it was 
more probably seized from some ambush. 

One can hardly understand how a mouse can be caught 
by a hawk except upon the theory that the mouse is sud- 
denly paralyzed by fear. The meadow-mouse when exposed 
to view is very wary and quick in its movements ; it is nib- 
bling grass in the meadow bottom, or clearing its ruuway, 
or shaping its nest, when the hawk poises on wing high in 
the air above it. When the hawk discovers its victim it de- 
scends with extended talons to the earth and seizes it. But 
it does not drop like a bolt from heaven ; its descent, on tie 
contrary, is quite deliberate, and must be attended by asound 
of rushing wings that ought to reach the mouse’s ear, if the 
form escapes its eye. 

There is doubtless just as much ‘‘charming’’ in this case 
as in any other, or when a fish hawk falls through the air and 
seizes a fish near the surface in perfectly clear water—what 
hinders the fish from seeing and avoiding its enemy? Ap- 
parently nothing ; apparently it allows itself to be seized. 
Every fisherman knows how alert most fish are, how quick- 
ly they discover him and dart away, even when he is imme- 
diately abovethem. All I contend foris that the snake, the 
cat, the hawk, does not exert some mysterious power over 
its prey, but that its prey in many cases loses its power to 
escape through fear. It is said that a stuffed snake’s skin 
will charm a bird as well as the live snake. 

There was a time when the scientific habit of mind did 
not prevail at all except here and there in rare and isolated 
minds. For many hundreds of years, people of thought and 
intelligence would readily believe the most absurd and in- 
credible things merely on hearsay. During the reign of 
the witchcraft terror, which lasted several centuries, the 
noblest minds, like that of Sir Matthew Hale, gave their as- 
sent to the delusion. To us in our day it seems utterly in- 
credible that such minds should have been so thoroughly 
duped.. A rigorous scientific examination of the alleged oc- 
currences would have disposed of them at once, just as an 
examination of haunted houses in our own times, puts the 
reputed ghosts and spirits to flight. “Albertus Magnus in 
his book upon animals in 1545, says that the eel leaves the 
water in the night time, and invades the fields and gardens 
to feed upon peas and lentils. A scientific man makes this 
statement, and probably upon no stronger proof than that 
some eels dropped by poachers in their hasty retreat, had 
been found in a pea patch. If peas had been found, and 
found in many cases, in the stomachs ot eels, that would 
have been pretty conclusive proof that eels eat peas. 

The great thing in observation is not to be influenced by 
our pre-conceived notions, or by what we want to be true, oF 
by our fears, hopes, or any personal element, and to see the 
thing just as it is with a single eye. 

A person who believes in ghosts and apparitions can not 
be depended upon to investigate an alleged phenomenon of 
this sort, because he will not press his inquiry far enough 
and will take for granted the very fact we want proof of. 

One season I had a great many grapes destroyed by birds, 
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nearly half my crop; no other vineyard in the vicinity had 
suffered, that of my nearest neighbor separated from my own 
by only a narrow lane, being quite untouched. Butmy grapes 
were punctured from one end of the vineyard to the other, 
below the hill and above the hill, in the ends of the lot and 
the middle, on the upper wires and on the lower, the birds had 
made thorough work and nota vine had escaped their depre- 
dations. Whowastheculprit? I watched early and late try- 
ing to settle the point. Some said the robin, others the En- 
glish sparrow. I suspected the oriole, though the other birds 
were much more noticeable about the place. While engaged 
in the mischief the birds were completely hidden by the dense 
foliage of the vines. Occasionally Isaw marks that looked 
like the work of the robin or cat-bird or sparrow ; the ber- 
ries were haggled, a piece of the skin removed, or some of 
the flesh gone; this was the mark ofa clumsy beak. But 
the great mass of the fruit had been simply bled with a 
sharp instrument ; the shoulders of the bunches had suf- 
fered worst, but very often all the more exposed side of the 
of the bunch had been punctured from top to bottom. The 
depredator was after the juice of the grape and not after its 
flesh. I frequently started orioles out of the vineyard, and 
they all had a sneaking, guilty air. Then I shot one and as 
I picked him up the grape juice ran out of his beak. I shot 
another and another ; the evidences of their guilt were very 
palpable ; they were gorged with grape juice. Two broods of 
orioles that had hatched upon my premises had probably done 
allthe mischief. But if I had been hasty I should have gone 
to destroying innocent birds. The little bush sparrows, 
those rustic cousins of the social little sparrow, were very 
numerous in my vineyard, but I am convinced they do not 
touch a grape. They seek the vineyards for the protection 
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which they afford from small hawks, and forthe many seeds 
of weeds which they find there in late summer and early 
fall. 

The bill of the oriole is like a stiletto, and it does seem 
as if when the grape craze is upon him, he thrusts it into 
the thin-skinned grapes in a spirit of pure destructiveness. 
He can not sip the juice of one grape in a hundred of 
those he stabs. He is busy all day long at his murderous 
work. Sometimes when a bunch is fully exposed he will 
puncture every berry upon it. 

But the oriole is not thus destructive every season. If 
he was there would be no living with him. But from my 
observation he is liable to have an attack of the grape mania 
every five or six years. ‘ 

After the oriole had done his work, I discovered, in a lim- 
ited part of the vineyard that the grapes had another enemy. 

All the more prominent berries on the bunches were 
gashed with two parallel gashes. This too was evidently 
the work of some imp of mischief, as no part of the flesh 
or juice of the grape seemed to have been removed. I soon 
concluded that this was the work of mice, and exploring 
the rows I soon found in one of the vines; hidden by the 
dense foliage, the nest of the white-footed mouse. It was 
made entirely of the twine, unraveled, which we had used in 
tying up the vines in the spring. Several of these nests 
were found, and in their vicinity the grapes were badly 
damaged by the sharp teeth of their occupants. 

Referring again to Dr. Johnson, Boswell says, ‘‘ No man 
was more incredulous as to particular facts which were at 
all extraordinary, and therefore no man was more scrupu- 
lously inquisitive, in order to discover the truth,’ as we 
all should be at all times. 





OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR MAY. 
First Week (ending May 8). 
. “Classic German Course in English.’’ Chapter X., first 
half. 
. ‘Nervous System; Education and Sleep.’?’ THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 
. “Bicycling and Tricycling.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for May 6. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending May 15). 
1, “Classic German Course in English.’’ Chapter X., last half. 
. ‘Contemporary Russian, Literature.’’ THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 
3. ‘Literatures of the Far East.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
4. Sunday Reading for May 13, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending May 23). 
. ‘Classic German Course in English.’’ Chapter XI. 
. “Floral Structures and their Uses.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘The Causes of Poverty.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for May 20. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending May 31). 
1. “Classic German Course in English.’”’ Chapters XII. 
and XIII. 
2. “ How Gold is Extracted from Ore.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
3. “Life and Manners.’””’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
4. Sunday Reading for May 27. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
ADDISON DAY—MAY I. 
“An agreeable companion upon the road is as good as a coach.” 


The circle is to resolve itself into ‘The Spectator’s Club.” 
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The chairman (the Spectator) should state the object of 
the meeting, and give a talk on ‘Clubs in General,”’ 
adapted from No. 9 of ‘‘ The Spectator,” 5y Addison. 

The Club should then proceed to organize, adopting a set 
of rules which can be modeled after those in the above- 
named article. Members are next to register, each one writ- 
ing the name of some character in ‘‘ The Spectator,” whom 
he is to personate through the evening. The following 
characters at least will be needed: all those mentioned in 
‘The Spectator’s Club,’’ No, 2 ; the Widow and two, three, 
or more of her daughters, a number of their friends, and the 
maid, all named in ‘‘ The Spectator in Lodgings,”’ No. 12 : 
Leonora, No. 37; Moll White, No. 117; the Perverse 
Widow, No. 113; and others. When the names are all re- 
corded the following program can be carried out : 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations suitable to each personage. 

2. Address by the Clergyman—The various classes of per- 
sons reformers (club members) have to encounter. 
(See ‘‘The Spectator at his Club,” No. 34; modify 
the article to make it applicable to local interests. ) 

3. Paper by Sir Roger de Coverly—True Culture. (See ‘‘Men 
of Parts,’’ No. 6.) 

4. Captain Sentry’s opinion on exercise. 
Sir Roger as Sportsman,”’ No. 11 5.) 

5. Debate—Resolved : That trading interests are prejudicial 
to the highest moral development. Affirmative, the 
Templar. Negative, Sir Andrew Freeport. (See ‘‘A 
Debate at the Club,” No. 174.) 

Music. 

6. Ghost Stories. (The room should be arranged as de- 

scribed in ‘‘ The Spectator in Lodgings,’’ No. 12. The 


(See ‘‘ Exercise : 
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little company, gathered round the fire, can each one 
tell a ghost story or one may read to the others a story, 
such a one as can be found in the works of Dickens, 
Poe, Hawthorne, and other well-known writers. Will 
Honeycomb could take the part of the Spectator, and 
should be one of the most prominent persons of the 
evening, always keeping in mind his marked charac- 
teristics, absent-mindedness, pedantry, etc.) 

7. Witchcraft—By Moll White. (She is to speak as if she 
were a veritable witch, of the charms used by herself 
and her class, and the tricks to which they resort. 
See ‘‘ Moll White,’’ No. 117.) 

8. A Picture Gallery over which the Perverse Widow is to 
preside. (See ‘‘Sir Roger in Love: The Perverse 
Widow,’’ No. 113, and ‘‘Sir Roger’s Ancestors,’’ No. 
109.) 

9. Leonora’s Library—An exhibition of antique articles. 
(One corner of the room should be fitted up for the dis- 
play of old books, old china and crockery, old-fash- 
ioned articles of all kinds, curiosities, etc. See ‘‘ Leo- 
nora,’’ No. 37.) \ 

10. Supper at which Will Wimble is to preside. (If it is 
not prepared as the one described in ‘‘ Will Wimble,”’ 
No. 108, it can follow that in ‘‘ fish’’ stories.) 

Circles can obtain for ten cents a small paper covered 
book entitled ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverly and the Spectator’s 
Club,’”’ published by Cassell & Company, New York, in 
which all the references can be found, under the titles of 
chapters used in program. Persons possessing ‘‘ The Spec- 
tator’’ can find all references by the numbers. 

SECOND WEEK IN MAY. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations from Schiller. . 

2. The Lesson. 

3. Paper—A review of Madame De Stiel’s study of Schiller 
and his works (see ‘‘ De Stael’s Germany,”’’ Vol. I.); 
or a study of one of Schiller’s dramas. 

. Readings—Schiller’s ‘‘ Words of Faith’’ ; ‘‘The Diver’’ ; 
character renderings of thescenes from ‘‘ Wallenstein”’ 
(all of which are to be found in the ‘‘ German Classic 
Course’’). ‘‘The Death of Schiller.” By Bryant. 

Music. 

. Review—‘‘ The Light of Asia.’”” By Edwin Arnold. 

. Paper—Count Tolstoi, the great Russian novelist, and 
his writings; or selected reading from Tolstoi’s works. 

. Study by the circle of the nervous system. 

. Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THIRD WEEK IN MAY. 

. Roll-Call—Original rhymes about May. 

2. The Lesson. 

Paper—The story of the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied.”’ 

lyle’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays.’’ 

. Readings—‘‘ Heine’s Grave.’”” By Matthew Arnold. 
Translations from the German of Uhland and Cha- 
misso. By Bryant. 

. Paper—Gold regions of the United States. 

. Analysis of flowers by the circle. 

. Table Talk—Current news. 

. Debate—Resolved: That the political and social causes 
of poverty so far outweigh the personal, that in spite 
of all efforts which they might make to the contrary, 
great numbers of Americans must remain in poverty. 

FOURTH WEEK IN MAY. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 

Any circle or member of the C. L. S. C. may join this 
club which proposes to travel over some portion of the coun- 
tries treated of in the Required Readings. The prepara- 
tions necessary for the trip are a careful gathering of all 


See Car- 


the facts possible concerning a country, a good temper, and 
sustained interest. The remaining months in the present: 
year will be given to travel in Canada and the United States, 
The party will consist of a guide to make plans; an artist 
to present maps, diagrams, and views ; a correspondent to. 
take notes; a historian to trace the history ; a soldier to 
‘‘do”’ the battle fields ; a man of letters to call attention to. 
the literature ; musicians to sing the natiorfal songs; and 
the ‘‘talkers’’ who will comprise the rest of the party. 

The first tour will be in Canada. The duties of the sever- 
al officers will be as follows : 

GuIDE.—Present as a preparation for the journey a com- 
plete plan of travel. The following is suggested: From 
Niagara Falls or from Drummondville as a starting point 
proceed to Toronto, Thousand Islands, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, Saguenay River, Louisburg, Halifax, St. Johns, 
and New York. As each stopping place is reached, conduct 
the party to the several objects of interest. 

ARTIST.—Display diagrams of the battle field of Niagara 
or Lundy’s Lane ; map of Toronto; sketches of the scenery 
of the Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River and Gulf, 
Saguenay River, and Bay of Fundy; pictures of the Parlia- 
ment buildings in Ottawa; views of old Quebec and of 
Quebec as it is at present, diagrams of its battle fields, of 
Wolfe’s Monument; battles of Louisburg; and pictures 
of Halifax and St. John. 

CORRESPONDENT.—Give location and outline description 
of the different places visited and items of interest con- 
nected with them. When at Ottawa tell of the Rideau 
Canal; at Montreal, of its disastrous inundations, commer- 
cial interests, winter carnivals, and Victoria Bridge; at 
Quebec, of its former walls and gates and their condition 
at present, partial destruction of Parliament buildings in 
1884, its institutions of learning (for an account of the 
Ursuline convent see 7he Century for October, 1886); of the 
present condition of Louisburg; and of the high tides 
which occur at St. John. 

HIsToRIAN.—Give history of the battle of Lundy’s Lane; 
of the founding and growth of Toronto, and the other cities; 
the former name of Ottawa, its selection as the seat of gov- 
ernment ; derivation of the name Montreal, its surrender 
to the British, capture by the Americans, restoration to the 
English; of the remarkable sieges Quebec and Louis- 
burg have undergone; in connection with Halifax tell of 
the banishment of the French from Nova Scotia (Acadia). 

SOLDIER.—Give account of the battle scenes at Drum- 
mondville, Quebec, Louisburg. 

MAN OF LETTERS.—Direct attention to Canada’s posi- 
tion in the world of literature, and to books written about 
it. For selections regarding Toronto see ‘‘ Through cities 
and Prairie Lands,’’ by Hardy, and Trollope’s ‘‘ North 
America’’; for Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf, and Saguenay River see ‘‘ Picturesque Canada,’’ and 
the Marquis of Lorne’s ‘‘Canadian Pictures,’’ Howell's 
‘‘Chance Acquaintance,’’ and article in Harper's Monthly 
for March, 1888—the two latter references relate only to the 
Saguenay ; for Ottawa and Montreal see Bayard Taylor’s 
‘‘At Home and Abroad,’’ and Trollope’s ‘‘ North America”; 
for Quebec see Kirby’s ‘‘ Golden Dog,’’ ‘‘ The Bastonnais”’ 
by Lesperance, and Parkman’s ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe”; 
for Louisburg, MacMullen’s ‘‘ History of Canada’’; for Hali- 
fax, Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” and Rae’s ‘‘ Newfound- 
land to Manitoba’’; and the latter book also tor St. John. 
For Canada in general see articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for January, 1888, December, 1887, and June, 1885; all the 
cyclopedias; and for references to articles in magazines, 
Poole’s ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature.” 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We Study the Word and the Works cf God.” —“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” —“Never Be Discouraged.” 








c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 





1. OPENING Day—October I. 
2. BRYANT Day—November 3. 
3. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
4. MiLTON Day—December 9. 
5. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
6. SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
7. FOUNDER’S Day—February 23. 
8. LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
g. SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 
1o. ADDISON Day—May I. 


11. SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

12, SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

13. INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautan- 
qua. 

14. St. Pavi’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT Day—August, third Tuesday. 

16. GARFIELD Day—September Ig. 


CIRCLE NQTES. 

The Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union announces that 
its plans for the competitive examination to be held in 
Chicago in May are now ready. Seventeen prizes are of- 
fered: seven for the general examination on the year’s 
reading, and ten for essays on assigned subjects connected 
with the course. The plan has been carefully worked out 
and if the members of the Union respond as largely to the offer 
as we hope they will, it will promote both thoroughness and 
interest in the Chautauqua work. Local examinations 
grow in favor among Chautauquans. The ’87’s set the 
fashion among the classes by their annual prize examina- 
tions. The Illinois Chautauqua Union has introduced the 
idea tothe Unions. The circle has taken it up also. The 
Vincents of TERRE HAvuTE, INDIANA, send us a full and 
thorough set of questions used by them in a recent circle 
examination on American History. 


One of the most successful attempts at establishing a cir- 
cle library of which we know, has been made at MONTROSE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. The enterprise was undertaken two years 
ago. In the last year fifty volumes have been added. 


The monthly notification and program sent out to the 
members of the Henry M. King Circle of Boston, Massa- 
CHUSETTS—a circle numbering nearly sixty and belonging 
to the New England Chautauqua Union—contains the fol- 
lowing section, the usefulness of which is obvious: 

Conversation. 

How much of the story of John Smith do you accept as truth, 
and by what authority ? 

What are the points of difference between the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans as to persecutions at home, form of government, 
and tolerance of religious belief ? 

Please take positive ground on both of the above. 
something to say for or agaiust. 

The secretary of the Dacotahs of MiTcHELL, DAKoTaA, in 
describing the social gatherings of that circle, says that they 
aim at ‘“‘hospitality rather than spread.’’ We are suspi- 
cious that there are circles which believe the two to be 
Synonymous. It will be found an interesting study in 
words as well as a profitable social investigation to exactly 
define each of these words. 

Circles are known to exist in the following towns, but the 
names of their officers have not been reported to the 
Central Office. The Secretary at Plainfield, New Jersey, 
will be greatly obliged if the officers of these circles will 
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send full reports to the office: Fleming, New Jersey, 
(Alpha); Atwater, New Jersey; Glen Cove, New York; 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania; Key West, Florida; Palmers- 
ton, Canada; Chester, Vermont (Hope Circle) ; New Britain, 
Pennsylvania ; St. Louisville, Ohio ; Plymouth, Ohio; Gus- 
tavus, Ohio ; Jamestown, Ohio; Aurora, Nebraska ; Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; Oil City, Pennsylvania; Glen Cove, New 
York. 
LOCAL HISTORY AND DIALECT STUDIES. 

From the Palmetto of OcEAN SprINGs, formerly Old 
Biloxi, Mississippi, comes an outline of the history of the 
town. 

‘‘Old Biloxi, our modern Ocean Springs, was settled late in 
the winter of 1699, by D’ Iberville. He found a narrow, elevated 
peninsula bounded on the north by the Fort Bayou of to-day, 
on the east and south by the strait and sound that separates it 
from Deer Island, and on the west by Biloxi Bay. This penin- 
sula is more undulating than any other portion of the coast and 
about thirty feet above tide-water; it was originally clad with a 
forest of pine, cedar, magnolia, and live-oak, some of which 
still remain. After planting his colony, D’Iberville returned to 
France leaving his brother Bienville in charge, with Sauvolle de 
la Vilautray commandant of the stockade fort at the confluence 
of Fort Bayou with Biloxi Bay. This settlement was called 
Biloxi from that tribal branch of Indians found there, a name 
signifying, so says tradition, ‘broken jar.’ Two springs at 
Old Biloxi were before and during the early colonial days visited 
by the Natchez and Baya Coulas from the Mississippi River; the 
Chickasaws from the more distant Tennessee; the Choctaws and 
Alibamons, with the Manbilas of the coast. About two years 
after its settlement this colony was visited by famine and pesti- 
lence, and the gallant commandant, Vilautray, perished at his 
post. The garrison and settlers were ordered for a time to Dau- 
phin Island and Mobile. Subsequently, they returned and re- 
mained at Old Biloxi for nearly twenty years, whence they re- 
moved to Fort Louis or New Biloxi. For many years oblivion 

rested upon this old settlement, but now this once colonial vil- 
lage rejoices in the name Ocean Springs. The village has a gulf 
frontage of nearly three miles and extends back about half a 
mile. Here are to be found many beautiful villas, the summer 
residences of citizens of New Orleans, and the elegant homes 
of the more opulent inhabitants of the place. The springs are 
between the village and the southern bank of Fort Bayou.” 

The Port PENN, DELAWARE, Circle in its search for items 
of local history has visited the house where Commodore 
McDonough, famous for his victory on Lake Champlain 
in 1814, was born, and examined the rapier used by the com- 
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modore in the memorable action off Tripoli. Thecircle has 
also acquainted itself with some singular bowl-shaped ex- 
cavations near Port Penn in which many Indian relics have 
been found, and with a house in the village built by Pu- 
laski. 

An ingenious exercise in local history was tried one even- 
ing by the Hurlbut Circle of East Boston. The numberas 
stated on the program explains itself: ‘‘Come prepared to 
give five facts concerning the Revolutionary battle or 
general for whom your street was named.” 

The Nampa Circle of BoisE City, IDAHO, sends a few 
words and expressions peculiar to Idaho: 

Cayuse (pronouced kiuse), for horse; ducked, for describing 
anger in a child or adult, as ‘‘ he just bucked”’; rustle, as ‘‘ you 
must rustle for yourself,” that is, take care of yourself; rango, 
for herd, as ‘‘I must rango the horses”; pinto for a spotted 
horse ; a horse is also known as a doco. Any person coming 
here from the East is called a /enderfoot; one coming from 
near the coast is called a wed-foot. 

A member of the circle at RocK FALLS, ILLINOIS, writes: 

This state is settled by people from all parts of the older states, 
hence we have here no characteristic dialect. The man who 
hails from southern Indiana says / reckon, while his neighbor 
from New York says / guess or J calculate. Families from cen- 
tral Pennsylvania are recognized often by the expression ‘‘/eave 
me go,’’ for let me go. The Virginian says c/dr, for clear, and 
sun-up, for sunrise. Farmers szap corn when they gather it 
with the husks on; and occasionally the word fick is used for 
the same. It is almost invariably the rule here to use the term 
dead-furrow for a double-furrow, and vice versa. Timber is used 
for forest as well as woods, Among flowers, the pride of Ohio, 
or American cow-slip, is variously termed prairie-pointer, 
shooting-star, and crane's-bill, The wild columbine is called a 
honeysuckle, and the wood-violet (viola cucullata), the Johnny 
jump-up. One of the climbing sumacs is called poison ivy, 
and.a species of hardhack is called dog-derry. 

The gallinaceous bird known to New Yorkers as quail is 
termed a pheasant or a partridge by persons from other states. 
The striped ground-squirrel is usually called a gopher, which is 
not right scientifically. 

REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


CanapDAa.—A hopeful report comes from the St. THomMAs 
Circle. There are seventeen members, all regular, enrolled. 
MAINE.—The ninth semi-annual meeting of the Pine Tree 
Chautauqua Circles of LEwIston and AUBURN was held in 
February in LEwiston. Vincent, Emerson, Irving, Dirigo, 
Alpha, Garfield, and Excelsior Circles were represented. 
The Good Hope Circle was admitted to the association. 
Vincent of AUBURN chose George Eliot’s birthday for their 
February celebration. At SHERMAN MILLs, ‘‘ twenty- 
five miles from a railway and ninety miles from the nearest 
city,’’ the Katahdin Circle of ten is finding delight and 
profit in the C. L. S. C. work. There are twenty co- 
laborers in the WATERVILLE Circle. PATTEN, MIL- 
BRIDGE, BELFAST (Seaside, seventeen members), and K1NG- 
MAN (Kathdin, three members) have active organizations. 
New HAMPSHIRE.—The Newichwannock Circle of M11L- 
TON MILLs has reached its third year and the members have 
no other thought than the completion of the course ; and 
no other, we hope, than the pursuance of Seal Courses. 
VERMONT.—In BURLINGTON the Union prospers, A mem- 
ber says: ‘‘Our circle was organized in January, 1884, with 
a membership of eight. Since that date each year has found 
us duly reorganized, officered, and ready for work on Octo- 
ber 1. One of our unwritten laws has been that the C.L.S.C. 
is first in importance, other pleasures secondary. Of the 
eight members who began with us, seven have completed 
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the course, received diplomas, and ave still reading. This 
year we have a membership of twenty-two.’’ The Union 
celebrated Washington’s Birthday and the wedding anni- 
versary of one its members on February 22. The Cazor 
Circle is an energetic and progressive company of thirty- 
four, ranging in age from nineteen to sixty-four years. The 
circle has a specialist foreach branch of study as it includes 
in its membership clergyman, physicians, a lawyer, teachers, 
and farmers. The Clio Club of NEwportT sends us a 
collection of its winter’s programs, bright, well-arranged, 
and thoughtful. In the Athenzeum Circle of Enos- 
BURGH four of the eleven members will finish the course 
this year. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A novel way of using Zhe Ouestion 
Table has been introduced into the WALPOLE Circle. The 
gentlemen of the circle ask the ladies the questions on 
‘*‘American Historical Sobriquets,’’ for example, and after 
each lady has answered she asks her questioner a question 
from the set on ‘‘ The World of To-day.’’ A failure to an- 
swer requires a forfeit, which they have decided to make the 
memorizing and repetition at the next meeting of a selec- 
tion. A kindly act of this circle was the presentation not 
long ago of C. L. S. C. books to two members who had 
lost theirs by being ‘‘ burnt out.’’ From the St. Paul 
of SPRINGFIELD comes a hearty testimony to the value of the 
conversational method of conducting a circle. The circle 
uses the Questions and Answers as the base of its conversa- 
tions. A full account of each meeting of the Monatiquot 
Circle of WEYMOUTH goes into the local press, and the circle 
reaps the reward in numbers and respect. Other points 
from which notices of working circles have been received 
are HOLBROOK (Philomathesian Circle of five members), 
FALL RIvER (Amity), DoRCHESTER (Sherwin of twenty- 
six members), NoRTH CHELMSFORD, ACUSHNET (the Pro- 
gressives), WARREN, and TOWNSEND (R. H. Howard Cir- 
cle). 

ConnNECTICUT. — At THOMPSONVILLE the circle is at work, 
the nine members taking turns as leader. The Thalia 
of ROCKVILLE numbers about twenty members. The per- 
son chosen to prepare a particular program is the leader for 
the evening. Several of the members of the Thalia are ex- 
pecting to graduate. 

RHODE IsLAND.—The circles of NEwPorT are doing finely. 
A union meeting of all the organizations in the city was 
planned for February but we have received no account of 
the exercises. 

New Yorxk.—Chancellor Vincent visited IrHaca in Jan- 
uary and the Chautauquans find that his lecture and Ves- 
per Service talk have been a strong stimulus to the 
Cc. L. S. C. work of this place. A program of the Kasha- 
quana Circle of WHITEHALL shows marked ability and in- 
terest. There are twenty-seven members in tais circle, the 
majority of whom read only the THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

An interesting experiment has been made this year by the 
Caro Circle. They have admitted as local members a class 
of fourteen-year-old boys and girls who were studying United 
States History in the schools, and so were interested in the 
circle’s work. The plan ought to be beneficial on both sides, 
and if the Catos succeed in making Chautauquans of these 
local members they will do double good. At NEw- 
BURGH the éighteen young ladies who have organized for a 
Cc. L. S. C. campaign call themselves the Hillside Circle. 

CASTILE is town of about one thousand five hundred 
inhabitants with a circle of fifty-four members and additions 
at nearly every meeting. Every member hasa part in every 
meeting if it is only answering one question. The Circle 
closed the year ’87 with a splendid banquet, plates being laid 
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for eighty. An ingenious literary menu followed the feast. 
- The CHARLTON Circle has one great difficulty—a sur- 
plus of riches. A member writes: ‘‘ We want to do justice 
to every thing but find it difficult to discuss each subject as 
fully as we should like. One of the effects of the C.L.S.C. 
is the stimulation to outside reading. We have adopted a 
rotary system of program committee which brings each 
member frequently into prominence so that each must keep 
thoroughly posted on all points. For myself I never 
had anything so stir me up.’’————‘‘ We are proud of our 
circle and can not conceive how any one with a vacant even- 
ing in the seven can afford to forfeit such happy associa- 
tions as those of the Aletheia of BUFFALO.”’ The 
Egeria of MounT LEBANON and the West SANDLAKE Cir- 
cle present a fine collection of programs. The JAMAI- 
ca Circle is good enough to write, ‘‘ We have a high ap- 
preciation of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and believe that a faithful 
reading of the magazine for four years will leave us well in- 
formed in various branches.’’ There are forty-two persons 
in this circle, and the community hold the organization in 
high regard. In January the AFTON (forty-two mem- 
bers) had a delightful evening with Howells. ‘In good 
working order’’ is the word from ANDOVER. Five 
readers form the Irving at CHITTENANGO, twenty-seven the 
Lewis Miller of ROCHESTER, eleven the Mignonette of 
BUFFALO, and twelve the Adirondacks of MooErs. 

The Philomathians of ROCHESTER, the Lew Wallace of 
BROOKLYN, and the SyRacusE Circle send cheering re- 
ports. 

NEw JERSEY.—The Bryant of NEWARK adopted the pro- 
gram suggested by THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Washington’s 
Birthday and so successfully that a local paper gave this 
encomium: ‘‘ One of the best and most novel entertainments 
yet given in Newark.”’ The Philanagnostians of Mor- 
RISTOWN are sixteen. Carleton Circle of JERSEY CiTy 
has adopted a useful program blank. The Irving of 
RAHWAY has twenty-six members; the Whittier of CLARKS- 
BORO, five. An informal circle is meeting at K1NnGs- 
TON, the object, to discuss the readings. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—There is a flourishing circle of thirty- 
one at CHESTER. No kind of storm has yet prevented a full 
meeting and the exercises are declared delightful. 
Anemone Circle of BUFFALO and KELLY TOWNSHIPS, UNION 
County, is an enterprising organization of twenty-two. Its 
history has been one of steady, persistent effortand it seems 
now tobe on a base solid enough to make of ita perma- 
nency. Its latest achievement was tocarry out fully the pro- 
gram of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Washington's Birthday. 
The display of relics was especially large and fine. 
Eleven members are enrolled at CANONSBURGH. The 
WILLIAMspoRT Circle organized two years ago with a mem- 
bership of fifty. After a most gratifying season the circle 
has entered upon its second year with even more zeal and 
earnestness. All members assigned tasks cheerfully and 
promptly perform them. In the circle of eight at 
BETHLEHEM this plan has been adopted : ‘‘ We appoint quiz- 
zets for each branch. The first number on the program is 
table talk, during which time we discuss the news of the 
day. Then the branches are taken up in succession, each 
conducted by the quizzer; after this an account of the 
Required Readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN is given by one 
ofthe members. If there is any time left, one of the extra 
readings is read by the different members.’’——-—The An- 
thracite ot SCRANTON is ‘‘up to the times ’’ in all its work, 
has looked up local history, celebrated Christmas and St. 
‘Valentine’s Day, and now proposes to hold a joint meeting 
‘with its towns-circles, the Vincent and Cora A. Howe. 
D-may 
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The Emersonian of REMINGTON and the Kensington of 
PHILADELPHIA are at work. i 

SOUTHERN CiRcLES.—The Antietam Circle of HAGERs- 
TOWN, MARYLAND, celebrated Holmes’ Birthday on January 
30. The kindly doctor honored the circle with a letter for 
the occasion and the feature of the evening was its reading. 

The Carlisle Circle of CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND, named 
for Counselor J. H. Carlisle, is an outgrowth of the Bird's 
Nest Circle, and has thirty members. Most of the Birds 
Nest Circle graduated in ’86 at Chautauqua, but are reading 
with the Carlisle Circle for mutual benefit and encourage- 
ment, and adding seals to their diploma. The Christmas 
holiday meeting was a fine success. A letter from 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, gives some pleasant circle-chat : ‘ Our 
circle name is Sandspur, and our motto, ‘ Stick to it,’ will 
be suggestive to all who have made the acquaintance of the 
Florida Sandspur, an ever-present, ambitious, prickly little 
burr that never willingly lets go of anything it touches. 
We havea membership of thirty-one. Every month we have 
a social, when we invite our outside friends. Atour Novem- 
ber social Mr. and Mrs Alden (Pansy) and their niece, Miss 
Grace Livingston, were present.’’ In February the circle 
planned to visit the Mt. Dora Chautauqua Assembly. ——-— 
A letter from TyLER, TExAs, says, ‘‘ Our circle is in a 
flourishing condition and every member doing good work. 
I can safely say there is not a drone in the hive. We limit 
our membership to fifteen and require applicants to pledge 
themselves to do the work faithfully before they are received. 
We give entertainments about once in six weeks to which 
we invite our friends. The Chautauqua parties are consid- 
ered the most delightful events of the year.’’ 

OHI0.—SIDNEY has twenty-one members, the youngest 
sixteen, the oldest seventy, and these two are planning to 
go through the Golden Gate together in ’91.———The Pro- 
gressives of WYOMING are seventeen in number. The work 
the circle is doing is very thorough. At BROOKLYN 
VILLAGE a lecture on electricity, fully illustrated, has de- 
lighted and instructed the Longfellow. The Circle at 
TIPPECANOE City has become so popular and its members 
so enthusiastic that the prospects are for a large addition 
another year. Great interest is manifested in the GLEN- 
DALE Circle. The Hawthorne of MARTIN’s FERRY has 
fifteen members this year; the Zeta of MECHANICSBURG, 
thirty-five; the Macaulay of Wyominc, twenty-four; and the 
Bryant of TOLEDO, fifty-seven. The circle of Mr. VER- 
NON presents excellent weekly programs. 

INDIANA.—The Lowell of NEw ALBAny is another circle 
which made a success of the magazine program for Wash 
ington’s Birthday. The Bryant of TERRE HAUTE has 
fifty-one members this year. Their constitution contains 
this article : 

It is expected that every member of this circle will consider it 
a duty and a privilege to become a member of the General 
Circle. 

There are twenty-nine readers in the circle at Con- 
NERSVILLE. 

ILLINOIS —A spirited and industrious circle of thirty 
is in action at St. CHARLES. Kenwood Circle of 
Cuicaco held a Colonial Lunch in December. The ladies 
were in colonial costumes and sat at a board spread with 
turkey, roast pig, baked beans, doughnuts, and other popu- 
lar dishes of a century ago. This circle is now conducting 
a course of lectures. The five members of the Beta of 
Quincy graduated last year but by no means stopped work. 
Instead they admitted a new circle. The Betas are now six- 
teen and they find that the new element is both a stimulus 
and a strength. The Four O’clocks of DANVILLE are 
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four young ladies who are doing the readings and finding 
in frequent meetings much help. PROPHETSTOWN has 
a circle of eighteen. The Pomegranate of OLNEY sent 
out cards for February 22. A Longfellow banquet at 
ELGIn, given by the Argus, was a brilliant affair———The 
Inquirers of ROCKFORD are steadily at work.———There are 
seven CHICAGO Peripatetics this year. The members of 
the Vesper Circle of DALLAS C1Ty take great delight in the 
Chautauqua readings and work. The KEWANEE Circle 
is made up of seven busy girls who have ample reward in 
‘finding time’’ for C. L. S. C. work. MONTICELLO’S class 
is having a successful year. The Pomegranates of LAKE- 
VIEW are fifteen in number; among them is that indefati- 
gable Chautauqua worker, W. R. Chamberlain. His de- 
light in his circle is a good evidence of its merit. A hap- 
py idea of the Pomegranate is to make the last meeting of 
each month a sociable and invite in one of the neighboring 
circles. 

KENTUCKY.—The circle at May's Lick announces itself 
as more progressive than ever. It has between twenty and 
thirty members. The Progress of DANVILLE displays 
most healthy activity in its work. Its success has been the 
means of influencing a club of several years’ standing in 
Danville, to adopt the C. L. S. C. this year. Eight 
members were added to the circle at PEWEE VALLEy last 
fall and a most gratifying earnestness marks their efforts. 

The Bryant and the German Chautauqua circles of 
CovINGToN, KENTUCKY, united the past winter in giv- 
ing a course consisting of lectures by Frank Beard, J. P. 
Sandford, L. F. Copeland, and R. G. Horr, and a concert by 
the Chicago Schubert Quartet. A member of the Chamber 


of Commerce said to the circle that the lecture course had 
done more for the good of the city than any other organi- 


zation yet started. 

MICHIGAN.—The Chautauqua Pathfinders of BATTLE 
CREEK have an active membership of twenty earnest work- 
ers, each so deeply interested in the subjects presented as to 
render any thought of discouragement out of the question. 
There are now three circles in this city, all in a very flour- 
ishing and prosperous condition. They combined in four 
union meetings during the past winter, the beneficial results 
of which are inestimable. An excellent rule for 
program-making is that of the East JorRDAN Circle, to 
have all that they do bear on the lessons of the week. The 
circle at East Jordan has promised a study in the local his- 
tory of its vicinity. The field is rich and the study will be 
welcome. The members at THREE RIVERS declare, 
‘‘Our meetings and studies are a source of continual delight 
to us.”’ The first circle to report a snow-shoe party was 
the CaLumMET. This circle of thirty has spent a thorough- 
ly delightful year despite the cold and snows of their far 
northern home. The Sr. Jouns Bitter-sweet Circle had 
a most delightful time at Ovip in February where it was 
invited to meet the Owasso and Mr. John Hall, Michigan’s 
enthusiastic Chautauqua leader. The Hawthorne of 
MENDON has fourteen members. The Argonaut of CHAR- 
LOTTE, eight, the Waupekisko of BATTLE CREEK, thirty, 
and the Winchell of BEAR LAKE, ten. 

WISCONSIN.—WHITEWATER Circle is learning the delight 
and benefit of conversation. The secretary declares the 
‘*talks to be the brightest things on the program.’’ Every 
member is expected to say something. The Plymouth 
of MILWAUKEE is one of the nine circles of the city, anda 
loyal member of the Milwaukee Chautauqua Union. It has 
fifty-three members. “The longer we are engaged in 
this work, the more interested we become and the prouder 
we are of our membership in the C. L. S. C.,’’ writes the 
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secretary of the Social Circle of FortT HowarpD.— Berea 
Circle of Fonp pu LAc refuses to be discouraged in spite of 
some severe circle trials. It keeps its graduates as mem- 
bers fortunately and aims to do thorough circle work.——— 
There are eight members in the Vincent of NEw Lonpon, 
and they are making the most of their circle opportunities, 

The Truth Seekers of Mazo MANIE are twelve in 
number. ‘‘ We believe in the C. L. S. C.” is the emphatic 
verdict. At STEVENS’ PorntT isa circle of eight known 
as the Clionians. 

MINNESOTA. — Centenary Circle of MINNEAPOLIS has 
twenty-six members. There are a faithful nine forming 
the Laurel of SPRING VALLEY. In Two HaRBors two 
families whose members are interested in the C. L. S.C. 
meet irregularly to discuss Chautauqua subjects. Even their 
social visits have come to be tinctured with Chautauqua 
talk much to their improvement they suggest. 

Iowa.—President Lewis Miller may well feel proud of the 
circle in CounciIL BLuFFs, which has taken his name. It 
reorganized last fall with an increase of thirty-two and 
now numbers sixty-seven with more coming in each week. 
The organizer of this circle, Col. L. W. Tulley, has insti- 
tuted a movement for an assembly near Council Bluffs. The 
circle, the press, and the people of the city have warmly 
furthered his efforts and already twenty thousand dollars 
have been subscribed and fine grounds secured. Omaha has 
been invited to join inthe newassembly. Ruskin Circle, 
that flourishing five-year-old of SHENANDOAH, declares that 
it has never done better work than it is doing now. One of 
its latest achievements was a Stowe evening when ‘‘ We and 
our Neighbors,’’ ‘‘ The Oldtown Folks,’’ and ‘‘ Uncle Tom” 
and his friends spent the evening with ‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Stowe.”’ The Triangle at NoRWALK has grown to five 
and as a new name was imperative they call themselves the 
Acorn. They expect to grow ‘‘tall oaks,’’ they say, which 
must mean that they are to be a Seal Course Circle after 
graduation. The ladies forming the circle at NEwTon 
have adopted the conversational method mainly, topics be- 
ing assigned in advance. Many outside helps are consulted 
in preparing for the meetings so that there is no dearth of 
facts and ideas. The Harriet Hosmer of LANSING does 
all its readings from the books at the circle meetings, there 
being but one set of books owned. The magazine is taken 
by each member and read at home. A full program of 
the year’s work printed in convenient form has been pub- 
lished by the Cedar Circle of WATERLOO. A most excel- 
lent way of showing to others the scope of the Chautauqua 
work,———-A large circle at Iowa Ciry is divided into four 
divisions, one for each quarter of the town. Weekly meet- 
ings are held by the divisions ; once a month a union meet-. 
ing is carried out. There are twelve members at 
BRIGHTON, one of whom is a Pansy. Bright programs 
for Shakspere and Longfellow Days are sent us from CHARI- 
TON. The Des Moines Valley Circle of MonROE has ten 
members; the OSCEOLA, ten; the Seekers of SCRANTON CITY, 
six;the Bryantof Mason Ciry, nineteen; the MENLO, eleven; 
the Excelsior of BLUE Grass, twelve ; and the BLANCHARD 
Circle, ten. At CoLtumBus City there is a circle of 
young people many of them still in school who take the 
magazine and supplement it with their school books. 

MissouR!.— The first Union Meeting of the Sr. Louis 
Circles occurred in January. Eight circles, the Vincent, La- 
fayette, Harmony, Central, Fireside, Kimball, Union, and 
Compton Hill were represented. On Longfellow Day the 
Lafayette and Kimball held a Union Memorial Meeting. 
The exercises were admirable and the souvenir programs 
very choice. The plan of work in the former of these two: 
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circles is before us. No formal order is followed, a different 
leader being appointed each week who asks from members 
whatever help he desires. A watch-night meeting closed 
87 for the Lafayette. The Emerson of TRENTON is 
doing its fourth year’s work with a membership of eighteen. 

The true key-note has been struck by the circle at 
LovuisIANA. ‘‘ Our circle is enthusiastic and in consequence 
is doing efficient work.’’ There is no surer guarantee of 
success than a wise enthusiasm. 

Kansas.—The Grecians of Parsons have decided to hold 
public Vesper Services. This circle is preparing a memorial 
service for the pecuniary benefit of the Y. M.C. A. ‘We 
are glad to receive the program of a Union Entertainment by 
the Chautauqua circles of SaALINA. There are three circles in 
this city, the Oakdales, Inter-Oceans, and Chelseans, num- 
bering in the aggregate about sixty members. The number 
of members has fully doubled since the beginning of the 
year. The Sunflower Circle of Fort Scorr sustains its 
reputation for energetic action. It has thirty members, has 
recently celebrated College and Longfellow Days, and in 
March listened to a lecture from Chancellor Vincent. 

The Case Circle, OSWEGO, is inclined to contest the banner of 
south-east Kansas with the Grecians of PARSons, but the 
rivalry seems most cordial as the Grecian was the guest of 
the Case not long ago. The fourth year has been 
reached by the Greenwood of EUREKA. In this new and 
busy country they are obliged to make much effort to 
accomplish their work, but feel that the reward is in pro- 
portion to the sacrifice. There is great interest at 
GREENSBURG. The Elks of LoncTon have fourteen 
members. Table talks and impromptu discussions form a 
large share of their work. Circles at work are to be 
found at VERMILLION, WILSON (two members), WICHITA, 


(Sunflower, fifteen members), GARNETT (twenty-one mem- 
bers), MounD VALLEY, CHEROKEE, CHERRYVALE, COLUM- 
Bus, CHETOPA, and CHANUTE. 

NEBRASKA.—A band of earnest workers at WYMORE is in 


A holiday celebration was one of its latest 
successes. At TEKAMAH the circle has been operating 
since 1884 and now has twenty-two members. The method 
employed is discussion, the foundation for which is made 
by requiring each member to present two questions on each 
subject of the evening’s lesson. 

NEVADA.—The circle at AUSTIN noticed in the December 
Local Circles, has twenty-five members at present and an 
average attendance of eighteen. The lessons are perfectly 
learned by nearly all members, and very enjoyable evenings 
are spent. 

CoLoRADO.—The Capital of DENVER has thirteen enthu- 
siastic members. Besides the regular circle work much prac- 
tical observation and investigation is carried on, visits 
having been made in the year to various works of the city 
—as the smelter, steam heating, gas and electric light 
works. Denver Chautauquans have formed a union which 
holds at the Y. M, C. A. rooms each month a joint meet- 
ing. The Palisadians of GUNNISON are doing finely 
‘this year. 

THE TERRITORIES. —The Dacotahs of MITCHELL, Da- 
KOTA, notify us that thorough work is being done and inter- 
est is on the increase, a fact proved by the prompt and full 
attendance. At EvANSTON, WYOMING TERRITORY, an 
enjoyable company of readers is meeting regularly for dis- 
cussion and comparison of views. From our excellent 
letter from FAIRVIEW, NEW MEXxIco, we quote the follow- 
ing: ‘By a glance at the columns of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Isee that New Mexico does not, as yet, ‘loom up’ very 
Prominently as a promoter of the Chautauqua idea. But 


its second year. 
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the awakening, we trust, is at hand. Besides, great under- 
takings must have theirsmall beginnings. Here it was first 
represented by one member. Patiently she struggled alone 
through a year’s course of study. Last year three accom- 
panied her on her journey, and this year she is the beloved 
leader of eight devoted pilgrims. For some meetings past 
our fond hopes have been to organize in a regular way, but 
some untoward event has prevented. Still, we conduct our 
programs (selected from THE CHAUTAUQUAN) with great 
regularity and success. Surrounded as we are by the lower- 
ing influences and tendencies of a western frontier town, we 
feel that we are doing well. ‘Each to-morrow’ does, of a truth, 
‘find us farther than to-day.’ What though it be but a step.’’ 

CALIFORNIA.—The Laurentian Circle of SAN FRANCISCO 
is doing its third year’s reading. The present leader is the 
Rev. C. V. Anthony, who directed one of the first circles 
started on the Pacific coast. The average attendance at 
present is fifteen. The circle speaks most emphatically of 
the benefit it has derived from the C. L. S. C. The 
Hill-top circle of Los ANGELEs is fully organized, doing 
thorough work, and enjoying the meetings very much. 
There is no trouble in getting members to talk, quite the 
reverse is said to be their difficulty. Here is a significant 
testimonial to the effect of the Spiral of SAN FRANCISCO: 
‘We find THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the text-books more in- 
teresting than those of former years probably because we 
appreciate good books more from our three years’ reading.’’ 

NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—Wesley Circle began in MONTREAL with twen- 
ty-seven members. A large class is at work in Co- 
BOURG. Woopwarp's CovE has an interested circle. 

MAINE.—‘‘ Let him not boast who puts his armor on, as 
he who puts it off, the battle done,”’ is the motto of the Re- 
cruits of SourH GARDINER. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—DOVER has a fine circle called the 
Cocheco, with forty members. Normal teachers have been 
secured as leaders in the different branches. 

VERMONT.—In BROWNSVILLE the circle of fifteen mem- 
bers is named Ascutney from the mountain at whose foot 
the town lies. The circle motto is ‘‘ We strive to a:cend, 
and ascend in our striving.”’ The Council of Friends 
meets bi-weekly at WELLS RIVER. Its motto is Quanti est 
sapere. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—-Mangus Club of WELLESLEY HILLS 
has twenty-two members and reports much pleasure ‘rom 
the meetings. Three ladies connected with Haven Cir- 
cle of East BosTon meet twice a week for more specific 
study than can be given inalargecircle. The club is named 
Magwood. Each book is read aloud and troublesome points 
discussed. We should be glad to hear of many such ‘ an- 
nexes.”’ BYFIELD Circle is known by the Indian name 
of the town, Quascacunquen. A circle of ten is at 
work in SALEM. During the study of the Constitution 
an interesting program was rendered by Winthrop Circle of 
BosTon. One feature was the response to roll-call by quo- 
tations from some speech or work on the Constitution 

RHODE ISLAND.— Twelve members form Wide Awake 
Circle of ADAMSVILLE. 

NEw YorK.—Endeavor Circle, of twenty-one members, 
was recently formed in NEw York City. Four mem- 
bers constitute the pleasant circle in LOUDONVILLE. 
‘Patience, not genius’’ is the watchword of Kimball Cir- 
cle of ADDISON. Golden Rule Circle held a public 
meeting in YORKSHIRE CENTRE on Longfellow Day with 
an excellent program. ‘Whalen Circle is at work in 
EDENTON. A new circle in ALBANY, the outgrowth 
of Trinity Circle, meets weekly.———Says the secretary of 
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THERESA Circle: ‘‘Our members accept cheerfully any 
tasks assigned and always come with the lesson prepared. 
Some of the essays written by our members are of such a 
high literary order that we have them published in our local 
paper. I believe the C. L. S. C. has come here to stay.” 
NEw JERSEY —The Philomaths of NEWARK number sev- 
enteen. Their motto is Nulla dies sine linea. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Beecher Circle of NELSON takes its 
name from the early settlers and former name of the town. 
It has eight members one of whom is the county superin- 
tendent of schools. Tioga Circle of PHILADELPHIA 
has fifteen members. Franklin Circle is led by the pastor 
of the Fifth street M. E. Church, and has a membership of 
forty-five. Each member is expected to ask one question 
upon the subject under discussion, and the answers are given 
by volunteers. A newspaper is edited by the circle and 
read at each meeting. In Allegheny Central R. P. Cir- 


cle of PrrrsBuRG, the lady at whose house the meeting is 
Meetings are held 


held, is president for that evening. 
weekly in GRANT. 

DELAWARE.—SEAFORD Circle ‘‘is moving on harmoni- 
ously.’’ It has a membership of twenty-four. 

IN THE SOUTH.—ROCKBRIDGE BATHS Circle, VIRGINIA, 
began late, but earnest work is bringing it to a place beside 
the ’gt’s. Lady Washington is the name of a circle of 
seven members in BAYARD.-——Thecirclein WEsT LIBERTY, 
WESTVIRGINIA, consists of seven teachers. In CHARLES- 
TON, SouTH CAROLINA, Circle of eighteen members, each per- 
son is expected to furnish the question box with four questions 
on the week’s reading. LA GRANGE is a new circle in 
FLORIDA. Eureka Circle is composed of five students 
living near SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. The Oleander 
is a circle of GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

OH10.—ASHLAND has two flourishing circles. Much 
interest is reported at SHANE’s CROSSING and East MONROE. 

INDIANA.—A Colonial party was one of the entertain- 
ments given by COVINGTON Circle during the winter. The 
participants were attired in costumes of the ‘‘ good old 
colony times,’’ the rooms were lighted with candles, the 
fire-place burned brightly, and the program was an appro- 
priate one. Thirty ’91t’s meet weekly in EVANSVILLE. 

Membership in GosHEN Circle is over fifty. Dr. Vin- 
cent recently lectured there, and was tendered a reception. 
OxForD Circle organized in January. 

ILLINOIS.—GIFFORD Circle entertained Rantoul Circle 
and other friends on the evening of Longfellow Day. The 
leading feature of the program was the rendition of ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ from a dramatized edition of 
the poem. The costumes and all the accessories were in 
keeping. Florence Circle of LA HARPE had a good pro- 
gram on Founder’s Day. ‘Although young, our circle 
is richly endowed with the C. L. S. C. spirit,” is the word 
from ARGYLE PARK. LEWISTOWN Circle is growing in 
size and interest. A circle called the Helpers consists 
of three members from REYNOLDs, three from EDGINGTON, 
and four from TAyLoR RIDGE. Lotus Circle of Cur- 
cAGO has fifteen members, all under twenty-one years of 
age. The meetings are held bi-weekly, and there have 
been but three absences since the organization, as the rule 
is to allow no other work or pleasure to interfere. All 
members are studying for the White and Garnet Seals, and 
a few for additional ones. The A. M. White is a new 
organization in LA SALLE. Circles are reported at 
HOMEWOOD, MILLBROOK, PEKIN, ROCKFORD, and WE- 
NONA. 

KENTUCKY.—Hill Delight Circle began in CAvE SPRING 
with bright hopes. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


MICHIGAN.—The new circle in CARO has an attendance of 
between thirty-five and forty. ‘Wide Awake of BELLE- 
VUE is proving its name no misnomer. ’gI is repre- 
sented by twenty-three students in WEST BRANCH. 

The six members in MONTAGUE meet weekly in the after. 

noon. CoRINTH Circle began with eight members, 
NortTuHportT Circle reports much pleasure from the 

studies and from the observance of Memorial Days. 

WIsconsin.—A number of new names representing Vin- 
cent Circle are sent from AUGUSTA. A plan is adopted 
in PRAIRIE Du Sac of putting absentees from one meeting 
on the program of the next. Calvary Church Circle is 
a MILWAUKEE organization. 

MINNESOTA.—Good work is done by the Excelsior of Sr. 
JAMES, and Aurora of St. PAUL. 

Iowa.—Prospect Park and Emerson are large circles in 
DrEs MOINES. The Round About of WATERLOO has 
twenty members. Thirteen began with the new Voica 
Crry Circle. Nine new names are sent from Movunr 
VERNON. A second circle has formed in BURLINGTON, 
with thirty-four members. The weekly meetings are well 
attended.—-—Co.umpus City has a circle of ten. 

MISSOURI.—WARRENSBURG has two flourishing circles, 
the Russell and the Bryant.———Hawthorne Circle of SE- 
DALIA is composed of very busy people who nevertheless find 
time for thorough study and a number are working for the 
White Seal. The circle has eighteen members. Alpha 
of CLINTON issued very pretty programs for Longfellow 
Day. CoRDER Circle has fourteen members. 

Kansas.—‘‘ The whole class looks forward to the meet- 
ings on Wednesday evening of each week as atime of much 
profitable enjoyment. We find the work heavy as we be- 
gan late, but all are working bravely,’’—this from BLUE 
MounpD. A circle in OLATHE named the Drummond, 
is composed of deaf-mutes. Its secretary writes, ‘‘ We 
know it is the general opinion that the deaf are not capable 
of as much mental improvement as the hearing, so we wish 
to show you that we can do as well as those less unfortu- 
nate than ourselves. We enjoy the studies and hope to take 
the full course.’’ Ten soldiers are among the thirty- 
four members of the circle of CENTRAL PARK, which is near 
Fort Omaha. Other circles are at MOUND VALLEY, 
nineteen members; KirRwIN, four; MORANTOWN, four; 
MARQUETTE, Prairie Circle, eight; BELLE PLAINE, Nin- 
escah, twelve ; CANTON, nine. 

IN THE FAR WEstT.—The new circle of LIncoLn, NE- 
BRASKA, promises to be a very successful one. Four 
faithful ones are studying in Socorro, NEw MEXxIco. 

In ASHTON, DAKOTA, circle the members are all breadwin- 
ners and must do their studying in the evening, but the 
lessons are well learned and the interest increases with each 
meeting. RuGsy Circle meets weekly and sometimes often- 
er. The programs are published in the local weekly paper. 

Zetegathean of PUEBLO, COLORADO, limits its mem- 
bership to twenty-five ladies. Bluebell of SHERIDAN, 
MoNnrTANA, has seven members, six of whom intend to take 
the White Seal. All are White Seal students in Wes- 
TON, OREGON, Circle. PorT GAMBLE, WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY, has a circle of good material. Alma of 
ANTELOPE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, has the motto, ‘‘ Let us 
excel.’’ The circle in University ‘has chosen the name 
Jacinto, the Spanish forheliotrope. The recitations are con- 
ducted by answering the questions from slips of paper which 
have been distributed. Fifty-two names are enrolled for 
Houghton Circle of OAKLAND. Los ANGELES is having 
a boom in Chautauqua circles, the latest to report being 
Esperanza with a membership of twelve. 





THE C. L. S&S. 


CLASS OF 1888.—‘‘THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Florence Hodges, 
Deadwood, Dakota ; Miss Mary E. Scates, Evanston, I1l.; James M. Hunter, 
Barrea, Ontario; the Rev. W. G. Roberts, Three Rivers, Michigan; Mrs. D. 
A. Cunningham, Wheeling, West Virginia; Mrs. D. A. Dodge, Adrian, Michi- 
gan. 
Secretary—I,. Kidder, Connelsville, Pa. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss C. E. Coffins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Treasurer—The Rev. L. A. Stevens, Tonawanda, N, Y. 


Items for the class column should be sent to Wm. McKay, East Norwich, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


A GREETING TO THE CLASS OF ’88 FROM THE CHANCELLOR. 


DEAR FELLOW-STUDENTS OF THE CLASS OF 1888 :—The 
discussion which was introduced some time ago about the 
name by which you, asa class, shall be known, has probably 
been forgotten, and I greet you as members of the ‘‘ Class 
of 1888.’’ You are moving with rapidity toward the day of 
your recognition as members of the ‘‘ Society of the Hall in 
the Grove.”’ : 

To you who, although somewhat behind in the course of 
reading, are anxious and determined to receive your di- 
ploma, I give a hearty ‘‘Goon.”’ If you are faithful a lit- 
tle longer, the prize you have sought shall be yours. 

To you who, having been regular in your reading and 
have thus far completed the course, have every reason to ex- 


pect its completion by Recognition Day, I wave the Chau- 
tauqua salute. , 

To you who, having through illness, excessive labor, or 
the habit of procrastination, fallen so far behind that you 
have little or no hope of coming this year to Recognition 
Day, I repeat the third motto of our circle, ‘‘ Never be dis- 


couraged.’’ Resume your readings ; and moving on slowly 
and faithfully, you will be able to complete the four years’ 
course in another year and enter the Gate and pass the 
Arches. Remember that the overcoming of difficulties has 
as much educating power in it as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or the habit of fixing the attention. One of the bene- 
fits of our course of study is the spirit of courage and re- 
solve which it encourages. George Macdonald, in his last 
Story, says: ‘‘ Happiness made Walter feel strong for any- 
thing, but his happiness was easily dashed, and he was then 
arain-wet, wind-beaten butterfly. He had no soul for bad 
weather.’’ Now our course ought to establish habits of 
work even under discouragements, and guarantee progress 
whether we have good weather or bad. 

Remember that the Recognition Day of 1888 is not the 
end but the beginning of your course of reading. You will 
have finished the four years’ survey. The real work will 
then begin. Seals are the signs of real strength in the 
C.L.S.C. May the end therefore be the beginning, and 
may the sunshine cheer, and stormy weather strengthen, 
every one of you. Yours in C. L. S. C. bonds, 

JOHN H. VINCENT. 


A member of ’88 who has been ‘‘ experimenting with the 
tule of Edward Everett Hale’’ reports, ‘‘I have now 
through personal effort my ‘Ten times one’ C. L. S. C. 
teaders, each pledged to obtain during the course the same 
number ofrecruits.’’ This suggestion might be well worked 
out by the Class of ’88. Ten members for ’92 from each 
graduate of ’88! 


C. CLASSES. 


The latest report of C. L. S. C. work in connection with 
prison and penitentiary life, comes from a member of ’88 in 
one of our remote territories, who has succeeded in interest- 
ing in the Chautauqua readings one of the inmates of a 
neighboring penitentiary. This new student who was 
brought up in a Christian home and who possesses con- 
siderable literary ability, is much interested in the studies 
of the C. L. S.C. 

CHICAGO ExcuRSION TO CHAUTAUQUA.—An excursion, 
which will accommodate the C. L. S. C. Class of ’88 and 
all Chautauquans coming from or through Chicago, will 
leave the Polk Street Depot, Chicago, August 6, in the after- 
noon, and arrive at Chautauqua the next day in time for 
the Opening Exercises of the Fifteenth Assembly. For 
rates and full particulars address the Rev. John O. Foster, 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Why may we not have a catalogue of the Class of 1888? 
Members who are willing to have their address published, 
will please to send them to the editor of Class Quarterly, 
Griggsville, Illinois. A complete list is desired. State if 
you expect to graduate at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.”’ 

OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. , 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y.; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn.; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Michigan ; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, Faribault, Minn. 


Two members of ’89 responding to a recent communica- 
tion from the Central Office give assurance of their loyalty 
as follows: ‘‘ Yes, our names are recorded on your books. 
We went part of the way and are after the ‘best part.’ We 
have had our books and magazine, but had failed.to send in 
our fees. We are with you and only wish thousands more 
were.”’ 


Doubtless many apparently delinquent members of ’89 
only need a reminder to bring them into line with their 
classmates. Will not each one of our class be a ‘‘ commit- 
tee of one’’ to find out all such members and urge them to 
send in their yearly fee and do their part in filling out the 
required memoranda? ’89 must not be behind any class in 
hard work. 

One ’89 ‘‘ doing what he could’’ has caused a marvelous 
C. L. S. C. uprising in a certain Western community. At 
Chautauqua he first caught the spirit of the work and by 
talking, writing, sending out circulars, and keeping himself 
full of enthusiasm, started a movement which has resulted 
in bringing about sixty families into the Chautauqua 
work. 

There are to be several good things for ’89's this year at 
Chautauqua. One of the best is an opportunity to carry 
off a prize at the competitive examination upon the books 
read this year. 





THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.” 
““ Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L,. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. Iott, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 

Eastern Secretary—Mrs. Ada O. Krepps, Brownsville, Pa. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Il. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 

Items for this column sheuld be sent to the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Tl. 


News of the heroic life and death of one of our class- 
mates comes to us from a member of ’go living in a Florida 
town which was sadly desolated by yellow fever in October, 
1887. Our correspondent writes, ‘‘I must speak of Will 
Cline, our fellow student of the Classof ’90, andthe youngest 
member of our circle. Though only nineteen years old he 
was placed on the relief committee for the northern part of the 
town ; day and night he went at every call, furnishing 
nurses, providing help in the shape of medicine, food, or 
other necessaries for the sick and destitute until 47s call 
came. He fell in the ranks, after a sickness of forty-eight 
hours. Surrounded by every comfort that wealth could be- 
stow, he left all and gave his life for the service of others. 
He was an honor and example to the Class of ’90.’’ 

From the Indian Territory a cavalry officer writes, ‘‘I 
enclose White Seal and Garnet Seal Memoranda for 1886-7 
filled out. These would have been made out and sent in 
long ago but for the fact that I have been in the field scout- 
ing nearly all the time during the past year, and it has been 


impossible for me to complete the above papers before.’’ 
With the return of spring our thoughts run forward to 


the summer vacation. Why not go to Chautauqua this 
year? The Class of ’90 has always had the largest repre- 
sentation on the grounds, excepting, of course, the gradu- 
ating class. An excursion on the lake, a trip to the pic- 
tured rocks, and a reception at ‘‘Headquarters’’ are among 
the good things proposed for this summer. Several class 
meetings will be held in July. Let there be a preponder- 
ance of ’90 badges as heretofore. 


CLASS OF 1891. 
; OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Massachusetts; Professor 
C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg, Missouri; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Michigan. 
Secs etary—Chas. E. Colston, Hannibal, Missouri. 
Treasurer—Frederick Holford, Springfield, Ohio. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT. 

The Rev. Samuel Norris once gave to a young relative 
who was about to assume the duties of a clergyman, the 
following quaint advice: ‘‘ George, in order to succeed as 
a minister, you will need three things: grace, gumption, 
and grit.’’ Chautauquans are supposed to have some meas- 
ure of all three qualities ; grace, as ‘‘ we study the Word and 
the works of God’’; gumption, in capacity to grasp the 
meaning of our lessons ; and grit, that continually whis- 
pers, ‘‘ Never be discouraged.'’ However much of the first 
two qualities our members may possess, it is evident that 
some lack the last virtue, grit. Grit can be cultivated; and if 
these words chance to be read by one who has fallen behind 
in the tasks assigned, let me give you a few helpful hints. 

In the first place, concentrate. No one person can do 
everything. When you undertook the readings of the C. 
L. S. C., you tacitly excluded other work that might inter- 
fere with them. As time passed, friendly solicitations came 


to do thisand go there ; out of your good-nature you yielded: 
you are now in perplexity. There is but one remedy: drop 
all extra work, and concentrate for the rest of the year on 
the regular course. 

Grit may be cultivated by attending the neglected circles, 
You have lost enthusiasm, and it has been some time since 
the required pages have been read. Summon courage ; ap. 
pear at the circle, take your part, catch up, and then keep up. 

It takes grit to read what is not congenial. Some parts 
of our course may not suit your tastes. But remember 
that much wisdom has been used in arranging the course. 
If a book covers ground you have not traveled, there is 
all the more need that you read it, and find out what other 
people are thinking about. Read everything required. 

System is a wonderful stimulant to grit. A well-digested 
schedule not only enables us to do our duties at the proper 
time, but also affords us data upon which we can decide 
whether we can with the time at our disposal take additiunal 
responsibilities. With a working plan, we know as well 
what to decline as what to accept. It saves a large amount 
of worry, vexation, and nervous derangement, and it keeps 
the mind cool, and gives grit a chance. 

Finally, grit retains its sharpness by continual using. 
Having once commenced a task, keep at it till it is done. 
The end of the class year is drawing nigh ; the time at 
which our memoranda are to be filled out will soon be here. 
What is to be done must be done quickly. Then we may 
rest, sleep, recuperate, and store up vitality for the succeed- 
ing year. Praying for grace, and having gumption, do not 
forget to cultivate grit. 

The ’g1’s have good reason to congratulate themselves u por 
the success of their endeavors in the line of local circle work. 
The number of new circles reported up to date (February 15) 
already equals the number of new circles reported for the 
whole of last year, and additional reports are being received 
daily. 

GRADUATE CLASSES. 
TO THE CLASS OF ’85. 

The long-looked-for ‘‘ Memorabilia of ’85’’ has been re- 
ceived. If the delay has been somewhat tedious, the re- 
sult justifies it. In every thing that goes to make a 
charming and suggestive book of class memories it is com- 
plete. There is a chapter on class history, the class poems, 
and songs, a full account of the Recognition Day Services at 
Chautauqua, many addresses and incidents, a full list of 
graduates and of the Assemblies at which Recognition Day 
Services were held, and much more interesting matter. 
The make-up is as dainty and artistic as one could wish. 
The cost has exceeded the’ earlier estimiate, so that, while 
copies have been forwarded according to agreement, the 
committee would be much gratified if each one receiving 
the books would forward an additional twenty-five cents to 
the secretary, Miss Annie M. Chapin, 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Those who have not already ordered, 
but would like to procure books, may do so by sending 
money and address to Miss Chapin. Price, cloth, one dollar, 
leatherette, one dollar twenty-five cents. 


In the November issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN it was an- 
nounced that a prize would be given to the member of the 
Class of '87 who should secure the greatest number of seals 
during the present C. L.S. C. year. The.offeris now with- 
drawn by the authorization of President Russell, the 
C. L. S. C. authorities wisely counseling that such an ar- 
rangement would lead possibly to an unworthy effort to se- 
cure seals rather than to do thoughtful and conscientious 
reading. 





EDITOR’S 


ART versus VICE. 

It has been our pleasure during the more than twelve years 
that we have edited the ‘‘Chautauqua Periodicals,’ to endorse 
Mr. Anthony Comstock’s work for the suppression of vice. We 
have published some of the bravest words he ever uttered against 
vice and crime, nor has our sympathy for him or his work di- 
minished in the least degree ; on the contrary, it has grown more 
intense. In preparing the editorial ‘Art on Trial,” for 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for March, we adopted the rule, ‘‘ A man 
engaged in a great battle can not always give the safest re- 
port of the conflict,’’ and sought information from another 
than Mr. Comstock. The result is we were misled by several 
facts furnished by parties whom we had learned to trust. We 
are happy to give our readers Mr. Comstock’s own statement— 
made when he had finished the fight and won the victory for 
purity and common decency. 

In the case referred to in our editorial, Mr. Comstock appealed 
personally to a certain respectable firm to suppress pictures 
which he considered immoral. Some of the very pictures to 
which Mr. Comstock objected had been declared obscene by the 
judgment of the lower courts, the supreme court of New York 
State, and the court of appeals, and in more than twenty cases 
convictions had been secured. These decisions were known to 
the firm in question, but in spite of them they refused to with- 
draw the piciures. 

Before taking any action against them, however, Mr. Com- 
stock submitted the matter to the Executive Committee of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and a prosecution was ap- 


proved by them. The exhibitions then were submitted to the 
district-attorney of the city and county of NewYork, and a prose- 
cution was recommended by him; the pictures being declared 


to be within the statute. The case then went to the committing 
magistrate, who decided in Mr. Comstock’s favor and held the 
defendants for trial. As a final vindication, both of the defend- 
ants appeared in court and plead “guilty ” to ‘selling, and hav- 
ing in possession for the purpose of selling, obscene pictures,” 
and each was sentenced to pay a fine of fifty dollars. Mr. Com- 
stock has also submitted the prints to nearly one hundred min- 
isters in New York City and without exception they have sus- 
tained his judgment. This new version of the case shows Mr. 
Comstock to be cautious and wise, and yet as uncompromising 
as ever in his efforts to drive from public sight pictures and read- 
ing matter which are tainted by impure suggestions. 


THE GRANT-BADEAU LESSON. 

When General Grant retired to private life he naturally enough 
wished to preserve in some form a record of the remarkable 
events in which he had been concerned. During the War he 
had placed upon his staff Adam Badeau, a person of some liter- 
ary as well as military experience. After the War this person, 
then holding the rank of general, prepared to write a book, giv- 
ing to the world an account of General Grant’s work as a mili- 
tary leader. With commendable kindness General Grant, in 
such ways as he could, assisted his former staff officer to make a 
good book. Toward the end of Grant's life there happened one 
of the most singular events in the literary history of this country. 
Grant himself appeared as a writer possessed of a clear and ad- 
mirable style. He at once prepared to write some account of 
his own life and experience, and succeeded in making one of the 
most profitable literary successes ever known. 

While contemplating this great work he called to his aid his 
old staff officer, General Badeau. A certain sum was agreed up- 
on for the services he should render, and the two set to work. 
To their amazement the book promised to make a far greater re- 
turn than could be expected from such a work. Things went on 
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smoothly for some time, and then, for reasons best known to 
himself, Badeau suggested to General Grant in a letter that he 
(Badeau) should receive much more pay for his share of the work. 
This, though Grant was very ill at the time, brought out a severe 
letter dismissing Badeau from further service in preparing the 
Grant ‘‘Memoirs.’’ The ‘‘ Memoirs” met with an enormous 
sale, and the General died leaving a great literary fame and a 
fortune to his family. Within a few weeks General Badeau has 
commenced suit against Mrs. Grant, demanding an accounting of 
the profits on the book anda share of the proceeds. As the 
whole affair will soon be placed before the courts, it is not neces- 
sary here to give an opinion on the merits of the case. It is, 
however, entirely proper to consider one or two points in regard 
to this matter. It seems clear that Badeau did do some so-calied 
“literary’’ work for Grant. Just what this work was, how far 
it helped the ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ and what it was worth is now in dis- 
pute. It is equally clear that a part of the work was performed 
without Badeau's assistance. Another matter seems to be well 
established,—Badeau’s own book was not a great success. Not 
in any sense was the Grant ‘‘ Memoirs’’ to appear as written by 
Badeau, but by Grant, and, in fact, they did so appear, clearly 
showing it was not a literary partnership or collaboratiou in 
which both authors were to share the credit of the work. 

It has often happened before that people of great experience, 
or possessed of certain valuable facts, have called to their aid men 
or women having a certain facility of expression to help them 
lay the facts or experience before the world in a readable shape. 
It is also true that in certain instances books of this kind have 
been published with the name of the person having the experi- 
ence or facts as the author and with ro reference whatever to 
the person who really, in part or in whole, wrote the book. 
These instances are, however, very rare and have generally 
proved unsuccessful to their supposed ‘‘authors.’’ On the other 
hand, there are professional writers who prepare books written 
by others for the press. Such persons are practically editors 
and only a really great writer would decline to accept triendly 
editorial help. 

When a man with his own hand writes a book or even in his 
own language dictates it to a stenographer, it is really and truly 
his, whether an editor, amanuensis, or literary helper assists in 
touching up a line or two here and there, changing a paragraph, 
cutting out a repetition, amending the tense and punctuation, or 
not. If the amanuensis takes the thoughts and writes them out 
in his own words and in his own manner, then the book is clear- 
ly his and not the so-called author's. It appears, as far as can 
be learned, that General Badeau did to a certain degree so edit 
Grant’s work. This did not in any sense make him tlie writer 
of the Grant book or even co-author with Grant. A person of 
sense and discretion would have accepted his little stipend in 
silence and contentment. 

One more point. In literature a man’s name is his trade-mark. 
His name signed to an article, a poem, or a book gives it a cer- 
tain commercial value depending on his particular gift as a 
writer. This value inheres only in this one name and dies with 
the man. It can be neither stolen nor destroyed, except by the 
writer's own act and consent. A peculiar honor, sensitive to 
the slightest hint of wrong doing, clings to literary fame. Either 
a man wrote a book or he didnot. The editor is not the author. 
Neither can any man appear as an author when he owes all to 
his editor who really writes the book. Writers like painters 
can and do make “‘pot-boilers’’—work sold without a name, 
but only a struggling genius starving in a garret will thus boil 
his pot except to keep from actual starvation. Very few writers 
who can earn a decent living by work under their own names 
will even consent to edit books (except as a regular profession) 
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and nearly all this work is now done by persons who have not 
made a name or who never hope to be more than helpers and 
amanuenses in other men’s studies. 

If you have the gift—write. There is no nobler call, not even 
to the pulpit. Itisa gift. Be thankful you have it, but be 
not puffed up and claim more than is due. Better Jose ten thou- 
sand dollars, or ten times ten thousand dollars than claim to be 
author when your lot is only to be editor. If you collaborate 
with another, let it be joint authorship or only editorship,—one 
or the other absolutely fixed and made clear. Your name is 
your trade-mark and it can be ruined only by claiming to write 
what you did not write. Better a good name than a share in the 
profits of the most profitable book ever printed. This seems to 
be the lesson of this unfortunate controversy over the Grant 
‘* Memoirs.”’ 

THE EMANCIPATION OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

There met in the city of Washington, during the last week in 
March, a remarkable gathering of women from all parts of the 
United States, as well as from some of the states of Europe. It 
was called the International Council of Women, and was as- 
sembled by the National Woman’s Suffrage Association to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of the first woman’s rights con- 
vention. During the forty years which have intervened between 
1848 and the present time, many foolish notions have been 
broached and many chimerical movements set on foot in the 
name of the emancipation of women ; yet it is beyond question 
that the unceasing agitation on the part of many earnest women 
has brought about some of the most important reforms witnessed 
by the nineteenth century. Aud among those which might be 
mentioned none deserves more hearty commendation than the 
emancipation of married women from the subjection imposed 
upon them by the rules of the common law with regard to the 
holding of property. 

According to the theory of the common law, the legal exist- 
ence of a woman was suspended during the continuance of her 
married life. Any property of which she might be possessed 
when single became vested in her husband by virtue of mar- 
riage, and even her earnings might be taken from her as though 
she were a slave or an apprentice. These statements are but 
illustrations of the many disabilities under which the wife lay 
according to common law, and it is a little surprising to read 
from Blackstone that they ‘‘ were intended for the wife’s pro- 
tection and benefit ; so great a favorite is the female sex of the 
laws of England.”’ 

The first statute in the United States reversing the rules of the 
common law with regard to the property of married women was 
passed by the Assembly of the State of New York in 1849. 
Without going into details, we may say the purpose of this act 
was to retain for a wife all property rights which she enjoyed 
when single. Other states have followed the lead of New York, 
until at the present time there is not one in which a woman sinks 
her legal identity in that of her husband when she enters into 
the marriage relation. In England also the laws of domestic 
relations have followed the same line of change. We may perhaps 
appreciate most clearly the importance of such a reform if we 
notice how these rules of the common law grew up; for we shall 
then see that, whatever may have been the justification of the 
legal subjection of women in the past, it certainly can not apply 
to the form of society which exists at the present time. In 
those centuries when ancient customs ruled conduct, there was 
little freedom of movement for any member of society. Men 
as well as women were born into the station they were destined 
to occupy through life. Society was made up of dependents on 
the one hand and protectors on the other. This was the under- 
lying idea of feudalism, and the relation of the wife to her hus- 
band was but an expression of the principle which gave char- 
acter to feudal society. Now our readers need not be reminded 
that all this has changed. The principle of personal independ- 
ence has crowded out the principle of feudal protection. So 


far as men are concerned, the law knows no difference on ac. 
count of birth or station; and the reforms of which we have 
spoken were but the extension to women of the new principle 
of liberty which give character to modern society. 

We can not here suggest the peculiar hardships which would 
be imposed upon married women by denying them the right of 
control over their own property and earnings. It is sufficient 
for us to notice that this reversal of the rules of common law is. 
quite in harmony with the trend of modern history. But it may 
be asked if all the legal rights are now granted to women which 
her advocates demand. Tothis we reply that there are still civil 
rights of which women are deprived through marriage Con- 
gress has of late concerned itself with this question, and within 
a few weeks a bill has been introduced which provides that a 
wife shall retain the same legal existence she had before mar- 
riage, and that she shall be permitted to sue in her own name 
for damages to person, property, character, or reputation, just 
as though she were single. Such a law would not, of course, 
be valid except in the territory over which Congress has direct 
jurisdiction ; but so far as the social principle involved is con- 
cerned, there seems to be no good reason why the bill should 
not meet with general approval. Women receive now as broad 
an education as men, most of the occupations and professions. 
are open to them, they have shown themselves capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves, and, if history teaches one lesson 
more clearly than another, it is this: that a condition of liberty 
joined to responsibility is the condition most conducive to indi- 
vidual growth. 

CONFIRMING CHURCH MEMBERS. 

The church is a training school for Christian life and for 
heavenly enjoyments. This function isin a measure forgotten. 
On one side evangelistic effort takes off attention. Pastor and 
people are concerned to bring men into the church. On the 
other side, the financial and social wants of the organization 
consume attention and energy. Between the two classes of 
duties, a third class is apt to be neglected in some proportion to 
the effectiveness of the church as an evangelistic or social insti- 
tution. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that some churches 
excel in calling sinners to repentance, and others in making 
the worldward side of the church strong and influential, and 
very few in high and large success in confirming believers in 
faith and duty. 

All admit that the neglect we refer to is a fatal one. New 
members of any age need training of a thorough kind. The 
young are exposed to the fascinations of pleasure and the be- 
wilderment of worldly maxims. The mature have old habits 
to pursue and conquer in the new life. Neither class will easily 
acquire the habits of mind and life which belong to a Christian. 
To become ‘‘ rooted and grounded’”’ in the doctrines, feelings, 
daily habits, and spiritual tempers of the Christian life requires 
time, instruction, Christian companionship, and devout exam- 
ple. This the strong members should unite with the pastor in 
giving to the new or young members. 

Nor is it a matter which can be disposed of by a few appro- 
priate sermons and a short course of catechetical instruction. A 
new character is to be built up, and this requires a spiritual at- 
mosphere and daily supplies of holy influence. These are not 
necessarily given by right living and right counsels. The strong 
members should study how to bring their lives into contact with 
the weak, how to lead them along in the ways of duty and 
piety. Thechurch is full of men and women who can do this 
work. It is often done with great conscientiousness. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the doing of this work well 
is the stereotyped forms of Christian activity, or rather the cus- 
tom of resting in them and expecting a formi to do the work of 
a sympathetic human soul. The active Christian does not get 
into close contact with the young believers. The inspiring 
prayer is good, but the kind word of a devout man is often bet- 
ter because it finds the heart of the young Christian. We need 
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more quiet personal work, work known only to the Master and 
and the soul helped by this work. The field for such work is 
almost boundless. It is of necessity an unorganized form of la- 
bor. Just as soon as it is organized it invades the province of 
some older form of organized effort, and the real thing to be 
done escapes from the organic grasp. The individual must do 
it for the individual. He can not report it or certify to it or 
even speak of it except to the Master. 

We have in former articles insisted that the spirituality of the 
church is the power of it and the glory of it. We start from 
this premise when we urge that personal vitality in Christian 
labor is the effective agency for confirming church members. 
But this personality must in its own way find its own work. 
The more we organize, the more we shall consume energy in 
turning cranks and going through motions. We do not com- 


plain of excessive organization ; we only say that confirming 
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church members can not be fully accomplished by any new me- 
chanics. It is the field of spiritual vitality. Life in the strong 
must act upon life in the weak by direct and personal effort of 
the strong. 

No doubt self-distrust keeps some really strong Christians 
from such work. They feel their doubts and shortcomings as a 
check upon helpful contact with the weak. Now it is often 
this very class of facts which the young believer ought to 
know. You, reader, are staggering along under a burden of 
self-distrust. The young Christian sees you advancing and 
does not know your burden and he feels #is burden as a proof 
that he is not a Christian. Let him know that you also are 
loaded with self-distrust. He will take courage from the knowl- 
edge, for he believes in you. Christians on Pisgah are of little 
use to Christians at the foot of the lower hills of the divine 
life. 
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The thirteenth volume of the Chautaugua Assembly Herald 
will begin its annual issue on the Saturday before the opening 
of the coming Assembly, August 7. This paper, the official 
organ of the Chautauqua Assembly, is published in nineteen 
daily numbers. It aims to give accurate and animated ac- 
counts of the entire round of Chautauqua life, printing steno- 
graphic reports of some seventy of the lectures delivered on 
the platform, reporting in full interesting special confer- 
ences, classes, and meetings, and gathering full accounts of 
the men, the opinions, and the events which make a Chau- 
tauqua summer so interesting and so unique. The Assembly 
Herald is indispensable to Chautauquans and of great value 
to all readers who wish to secure the latest lectures on topics of 
the day. We are able to offer those who wish the Assembly 
Herald for 1888 and Volume IX. of THE CHAUTAUQUAN a spe- 
cial combination rate of $2.25. This offer will be withdrawn aft- 
er August I. 


The present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN contains an outline 
of the work to be done at Chautauqua in the coming summer. 
It is an attractive and strong outlook. At least one new de- 
partment of promise will be introduced, the Chautauqua School 
of the English Bible. The Teachers’ Retreat and the College of 
Liberal Arts are strongly manned ; the list of lecturers for both 
July and August fairly bristles with great names ; and the enter- 
tainments and music include a large variety to meet both popu- 
lar and classic taste. The good judgment, the fine culture, and 
the popular ‘‘touch’”? which have always characterized the 
arrangement of the Chautauqua programs are fully shown 
again this year. The calendar of Assemblies also is given in 
this number. A more complete form will appear in June. 


The Personal Liberty Party of New York State has discovered 
that the state legislature is capable of making a sharp distinc- 
tion between liberty and license. Last December we discussed 
in the Outlook the effort this party was making to secure open 
saloons on Sunday. Their attempt was thorough and organized, 
but their bill presented in March met with an overwhelming de- 
feat. That the Christian Sabbath is necessary to the best devel- 
opment of American ideas we believe is fixed firmly in the pub- 
lic mind. Systematized efforts to overthrow it will be classed 
with anarchy and dealt with accordingly. 


The seventh Chief Justice of the United States, Morrison R. 
Waite, died in March, General Grant appointed him in 1874, 
and his fourteen years of service have been marked by con- 
scientious, sound judicial judgments. Chief Justice Waite was 
an example of what learning, good sense, and character will 
accomplish without either brilliancy or political maneuvering. 


The task of filling the vacancy with a man who will stand 
equally high in the confidence and respect of the country will 
fall to President Cleveland. 


The month of March was especially notable for temperance 
legislation. Mr. Gladstone’s maxim that it is the duty of the 
government to make it as easy as possible for its subjects to do 
right and as difficult as possible for them to do wrong is prevail- 
ing in all parts of the country. In New Jersey a high license 
local option bill passed ; in New York a high license bill passed 
the assembly and bids fair at this writing to go through the 
senate ; in Michigan the county elections on local option secured 
prohibition in many counties; in Congress the senate com- 
mittee in the District of Columbia reported in favor of a bill 
granting the District local option ; and the Senate passed a bill 
asking that the President appoint a committee to investigate all 
sides of the liquor question. 


We realize but poorly in America the bitterness and intensity 
of the hatred which parts of Europe feel for the Jew. Prussia 
has been marked for years by the virulence of its dislike for 
that race and its agitations against them. This fact makes par- 
ticularly welcome to liberal-minded people the position which 
the new king of Prussia has taken toward the outraged and 
hunted people. Hesays: ‘I desire that the bases of religious 
toleration which for centuries past were held sacred by my 
house shall continue to be extended to all my subjects of what- 
ever religious community or creed.” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN of one year ago we spoke of the choice 
of commissioners to execute the then new inter-state commerce 
law. The difficulty of the task before the commission was ap- 
parent, and there was a general feeling that probably the effort to 
regulate railroad affairs would result for atime at least in serious 
disturbances to traffic and property. So quietly, sensibly, and 
wisely has the commission done its work, however, that rail- 
roads, shippers, and the country at large have ceased to question 
either the wisdom of Senator Cullom’s bill or the decision of the 
commission. The commission in its first annual report lately 
made, suggests few changes in the law—the most important one 
being that its decision be final whenever both parties in a 
controversy can agree to abide by it without appeal. 


Who shall have the Oklohoma lands continues to be an im- 
portant question. The commissioner of Indian affairs insists 
that the Indians from the West should be transferred here. 
Many of the wisest friends of the Indians urge that it be opened 
to white settlers; the citizens in the neighboring states make a 
similar request. Under the new severalty law, Indians might 
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‘be persuaded to take their allotments in this territory, but such 
an arrangement would break up their present attachments and 
would cause the loss of all the improvements made in their 
homes. If the unsettled lands can be sold to the whites, and 


the profits secured to the Indians, to whom they belong, the 
result will undoubtedly be more just—and to be just is the one 
thing above all others to be aimed at now in Indian affairs. 


Here is an example of the woman in office: Argonia, Kansas, 
‘*for fun’? elected a woman as mayor. She has shut up a major- 
ity of the saloons, driven gamblers out of town, and instituted a 
reign of law and order which is paralyzing loafers, ‘‘corner 
grocery ”’ politics, and brawling. 


Secretary Bayard and the Chinese minister have concluded a 
new treaty. Its object is to keep out all Celestial laborers. If 
the Chinese workmen must be denied admission, this treaty is 
probably as good a one as could be made. It works no injus- 
tice to those now in the country and is formed with entire friend- 
liness on both sides. Whatever we believe about the justice of 
excluding the Chinese, it is certain that if the attempt is made, 
it should be either enforced or abandoned. The gross frauds 
practiced in smuggling in Chinese under the former treaty were 
quite as immoral in influence as the presence of the tabooed 
heathens could be. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson touches some grave questions in regard 
to Alaska in this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. It is clear that 
the United States has a responsibility in educating the natives 
which she is but meagerly providing for. One point which Dr. 
Jackson does not touch was suggested in a recent report to the 
government. It is another confirmation of the truth of the 
awful statement that the first thing civilization carries to 
heathendom is whisky. The Seal Islands of Alaska are under 
the control of a government company which employs native 
sealers. ‘‘Death, due to intemperate habits,” has played such 
havoc with them that the company has been obliged to petition 
Congress for the right to teach more natives the sealing business. 


In our February issue we spoke of the prize offered for a suc- 
cessful remedy for the rabbit pest of Australia. M. Pasteur of 
hydrophobia fame claims the prize. His method consists in 
feeding the rabbits on vegetables dressed with the germs of 
chicken cholera. These microbes he has proved will kill rabbits 
and birds and he claims them to be harmless to cattle, sheep, 
and horses. However, M. Pasteur’s observations on the latter 
point extend over but a short time ; to be decisive, they should 
have the warrant of along period. It is doubtful if even Aus- 
tralia will be anxious to rid itself of its rabbits at the final ex- 
pense of a generation of cattle, sheep, and horses. 


The great storm in the East in March, was a veritable mine 
to the press of the Atlantic coast. Illustrated sheets were able 
to fill at least one edition with serious and comical features; 
scientific editors found in it themes for speculation, observation, 
and comparison ; the reporters reveled in ‘‘ material” ; and for 
rhymsters it was a surprisingly fertile field. Not a little interest- 
ing and amusing comparison of climates has been the outcome 
of this storm. One of the most striking is that between Dakota— 
whose weather reputation could scarcely be worse—and the East- 
ern States. According tothis, Dakota has a much higher mean 
temperature, and a higher average of winter temperature than the 
East. Less snow falls. It has not half the number of cloudy 
days and its death rate is not only a third of that of the whole 
United States. 


How can a great city secure pure drinking water? It is one 
of the most serious questions in sanitary science; a fit subject 
for international consideration—so thinks the king of the Bel- 
gians, atleast. His majesty has offered a prize of five thousand 
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dollars, open to international competition, for the best work on 
procuring potable water for large cities, regard being had to the 
future increase of population. This offer is to be open until 
1893. 


The health commissioner of Chicago has discovered from 
samples of the candies usually sold to school children that not a 
small share of ‘‘ whisky drops’’ are eaten. While it is not prob- 
able that the amount of whisky in such candy is sufficient to 
injure the health, it is entirely probable that a taste for liquor 
might be formed by their constant use. These “drops” are 
found in the cases of almost all candy dealers. That their sale 
to children should not be permitted is certain. 


The utilization of the space below the surface of cities for 
wires is becoming an imperative necessity. The danger of fatal 
accidents from broken electric wires is emphasized frequently. 
The net-work of wires which conceal the sky in the business 
portions of a city is hideous to see, a serious danger in case of fire, 
and a constant source of inconvenience and hindrance in great 
storms. The best place for telephone, telegraph, and electric 
light wires is below ground. 


A sure indication of the growth of scholarly and literary tastes 
of the cities is the popularity which courses of lectures by special- 
ists are attaining. New York, Boston, and Washington have 
supported many such in the past winter. At nota few points 
coteries have secured admission to college lectures, and in New 
York, Columbia apens to the public some of her special courses 
One of the contributors to the present issue of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, is at the present writing in 
New York giving a careful series of lectures on Russian literature. 

Chancellor Vincent’s theory that the old can and would keep 
keen and interested if they would keep their wits at work, had 
a bright confirmation in the mother of the poet Adelaide Proc- 
tor. Mrs. Cornwall died in March at the age of eighty-eight. 
She remained until the last, one of the most popular figures in 
fashionable London society. Her wit, her repartee, and her 
stories were famous, and her presence was eagerly sought for at 
all social gatherings. 


A suggestive feature in the life of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many was the “‘simple tastes” of which Mrs. Tuttle speaks in her 
article on the Emperor and his mother in the present issue. To 
live ‘‘ within their means,” without ostentation or vulgar luxury, 
is a Hohenzollern trait. The present Emperor when a young 
man was accused even of inhospitality because his income being 
small he gave the guests at formal receptions nothing but a cup 
of tea and a thin slice of bread with marmalade. 


In almost every state of the Union and in,many foreign coun- 
tries are to be found societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. In the last twenty years these societies have secured 
laws and created sentiments which have lessened in a striking 
degree the shecking treatment of animals once so common. 
The man to whom this work is due, Mr. Henry Bergh, died on 
March 12. Possessing wealth, literary taste, and leisure, he gave 
his last twenty-five years almost solely to fostering and extend- 
ing the organization. Out of the work of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals grew that of the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 


The death in March of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott and Miss Louisa 
May Alcott within two days of each other, places a tender em- 
phasis on the close relations of this father and dauzhter, so long 
known and so kindly regarded by the reading public. Scarcely 
a greater contrast could be found in the same family : he, erratic, 
visionary, impracticable, but gentle-hearted and spiritual minded, 
spent his life propounding, not always very clearly, philosoph- 
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jcal and ethical truth ; she, full of healthful activity and hu- 
man sympathies, thrifty, sensible, and wise, spent her life in 
“filling up gaps” as she once said, earning by hersunny, helpful 
stories the bread and roof for the-family, performing the duties 
of the mother of the household, and in service to all those who 
touched her life. Both have served well their generation: he 


in quickening many minds to keen spiritual insight and pro- 
founder thinking; she in the wholesome and cheerful influence 
her writing has exercised on our boys and girls. 
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Any one who has examined the government pictures, menu- 
ments, and public buildings, knows that in not a few cases 
shocking taste has been shown in selection and purchase. The 
Senate wisely proposes to remedy this. It has passed a bill toestab- 
lish a National Art Commission of eminent painters, sculptors, 
and architects. Their duty will be to pass judgment on works of 
art which the government proposes buying, to look after the plans 
for public buildings and monuments, and, in short, keep as far 
as possible the nation from violating the canons of good taste. 
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CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. 

P, 225. ‘‘Mecenas,”’ Caius Cilnius. (About 70-8 B.C.) A Ro- 
man patron of literature, whose friendship for Horace, Virgil, 
and other poets made his name memorable. It is also said that 
the Emperor Octavius sought his council in all matters of a po- 
litical nature. 

P. 232. ‘‘Styx.’? Thechief river of the infernal regions, 
around which it is said to flow nine times—some statements 
make it seven. The name is derived from the Greek word 
meaning hate. Milton in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’* Book II., speaks of 
itas the ‘‘abhorred Styx, the flood of burning hate.” It was 
a common practice for the gods to take their oaths by Styx, on 
which occasions Iris, one of their messengers, brought a cup of 
water from the river, which was poured out by the one taking 
oath. 

““Ceres,”’ se-rés. The goddess of the earth. The Greek 
name for her was Demeter, which signifies Mother Earth. She 
had under her especial care agriculture and all the fruits of the 
earth Her daughter was Proserpina, who, while gathering 
flowers one day on the Nysian plain in Asia, was suddenly 
seized by Pluto, the god of the lower world, and carried to his 
realms. Jupiter sent a messenger who released her; but she 
had while there eaten a pomegranate (apple), and for this she 
was obliged to return and spend one-third of every year in 
Orcus (Hades). 

P. 237. ‘* Charybdis,’’ ka-rib’dis. A whirlpool on the coast 
of Sicily. The mythological account is as follows: Under a 
great rock on this shore lived a monster who three times daily 
swallowed down the waters of the ocean and as often threw 
them up again. Opposite to Charybdis on the Italian, shore 
dwelt Scylla, in a cave high up on a cliff. The latter had 
six heads on long necks which she was accustomed to stretch 
forth and grasp in her mouths the unfortunate crews of vessels. 
According to the Odyssey the roaring of the waters caused by 
Charybdis gave warning to the sailors of Ulysses while trying 
to pass this dreadful spot, but, while guarding against the whirl- 
pool, six of them were seized by the sly and silent Scylla and 
borne shrieking to her den. 

P. 239. ‘‘Hammer.’’ The name of this fish is commonly 
given as hammer-head. Its eyes are set in projections from the 
sides of its head. The head is flat and these processes extend 
at right angles to it in a most extraordinary manner, giving it 
‘the appearance of a double-headed hammer. The fish belongs 
to the shark family. 

P. 242. ‘Titan.’’ The Titans were the twelve sons and 
daughters of Ccelus, the heaven, and Terra, the earth; they 
were of gigantic size and strength. 

P. 245. ‘‘Dido.’? The reputed founder of Carthage. Virgil 
tells how Eneas, seeking the new home which the gods had 
promised him, reached Queen Dido’s kingdom. When, after a 
Protracted stay, during which the queen fell deeply in love with 
the hero, he took his departure, the despairing Dido sought 
death upon a funeral pile. 

P. 250. ‘‘ Tilly.” Johann Tzerklas. (1559-1632.) A famous 
German general in the Thirty Years’ War, serving under Duke 


Alva in the Catholic army in the Netherlands. He was defeated 
by Gustavus Adolphus at the battleof the Lech and moctally 
wounded. 

P. 261. ‘‘ Cassiopeia.” A northern constellation, on the op- 
posite side of the pole from the Great Bear. It can be easily 
recognized by its resemblance in form to the letter W. 

“Jupiter.” The largest of the planets, and the fifth in order 
of distance from the sun. His mean diameter is about 85,000 
miles. In volume the planet is about 1,300 times larger than 
our earth, in mass about 213 times larger. The mean distance 
from the sun is 480,000,000 miles, and the time of a revolution 
is fifty days less than twelve years. 

P. 263. ‘‘Lucan,’”? Marcus Annzeus. (38-65.) A Roman 
epic poet. At the beginning of his career Nero favored him, 
but shortly conceived a dislike for him, and forbade him any 
longer to read his verses in public. For this Lucan with sever- 
al accomplices conspired against the life of the emperor; but 
the scheme was discovered and the poet put to death. 

“Corneille,” Pierre, kor-nalé or kor-na-ye. (1606-1684.) A 
celebrated French dramatic writer. He has been regarded as the 
founder of the French drama. 

P. 287. ‘‘Edict of Nantes.”” When Henry IV. gained the 
throne of France in 1598 he signed this edict which secured to 
the French Protestants (Huguenots) their religious liberty. 

P. 293. ‘‘Béranger,” Pierre Jean, ba-rong-zha. (1780-1857.) 
A lyric poet. He began to write when he was sixteen years of 
age. His last years were spent in retirement, amid personal 
friends. 

P. 302. ‘‘ Sterne,” Laurence. (1713-1768.) A celebrated Irish 
humorous author. His ‘‘ Sentimental Journey”’ is the record 
of a journey through France and Italy. 

P. 304. ‘“‘Shak/’os.” A kind of military cap. 

‘“‘ Voltigeurs.” Botha French and a German word. 
military sense it means light troops of soldiery. 

P. 305. ‘‘ Bon jour.” French for ‘‘Good day.”’ 

‘‘Niebuhr,” Carstens. (1733-1815.) A German traveler and 
author. 

P. 308. ‘‘Simplon.’’ A pass over the Alps, celebrated for 
the military road which Napoleon built over it, connecting 
Geneva with Milan. It was a colossal work, 42 miles long, 30 
feet wide, containing several long tunnels, 611 bridges, and 10 
houses of refuge. Next after the Brenner Pass, the old road 
known to the Romans, and accessible to carriages since 1772, it 
was the first carriage road over the Alps. The highest point is 
6,218 feet above the sea. “Close to this point a house has been 
erected for the free accommodation of travelers. 

“Lodi.” A town of Lombardy, Italy, on the right bank of 
the river Adda. It was ‘“‘the theater of one of the most daring 
and brilliant exploits of the French under Bonaparte. On May 
Io, 1790, Napoleon, after the terrible passage of the long and 
narrow bridge under the full fire of the Austrian batteries, won 
the memorable victory which secured him the possession of 
Lombardy.” 

‘‘Marengo.” A village of Piedmont, Italy, on the river Bor- 
mida, at which a victory was gained by Bonaparte over the Aus- 
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trians. On the morning of June 14, 1800, two French divisions 
were quartered in this village, where they were attacked by the 
Austrians under Gen. Melas, and were rapidly being overpow- 
ered when Napoleon arrived and soon turned the tide of victory. 
The Austrians were completely overwhelmed and were forced 
to relinquish all the fortified places west of this river, in Italy. 

‘*The battle of the Pyramids.” Napoleon seeking the reali- 
zation of his ‘‘ magnificent dream,’’ the conquest of Egypt, 
reached Cairo on July 21, 1798. Here he was met by a large 
force of Mamelukes whom after a severe encounter, he over- 
came. 

‘*Mam/e-lukes.’’ A force of soldiers who ruled Egypt for 
centuries. Originally this body was composed of captives taken 
from the Mongols, and their duty was to serve as body guard 
for the Sultan. Gradually they acquired great power, and, not 
liking the ruling Sultan in 1250, they put him to death and sub- 
stituted another ; and adynasty followed whose power depended 
upon these soldiers. In battle they were mounted on fine Ara- 
bian horses, clad in rich dresses and waving plumes, and their 
arms glittered in the sun. Their advance and retreat was as 
swift asthe wind. In 1811 Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, in- 
vited the chiefs of this body into the citadel at Cairo, and then 
treacherously ordered his soldiers to fire upon them. Only one 
man, who spurred his horse over the ramparts, escaped. A gen- 
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eral massacre was soon proclaimed against them in all the proy- 
inces. They soon became dispersed and ceased to exist. 

‘‘ Austerlitz.” A town in Moravia ; the scene on December 2, 
1805, of a great victory gained by Napoleon over the united 
Russian and Austrian armies. 

‘*Eylau.” A town in Prussia. A battle between the French 
on one side and the Russians and Prussians on the other, was 
fought here on February 7 and 8, 1807. Both sides claimed the 
victory. 

“Wagram.” A townof Austria. Here on July 5 and6, 1809, 
the French gained a great victory over the Austrians. 

P. 309. ‘‘Clio.” The muse of glory and of history. She is 
usually represented in a sitting posture holding in her left hand 
a roll of papyrus. 

“Von Platen,” August. (1796-1835.) The author of several 
dramatic works, and a ‘‘ History of Naples,’’ besides his poems, 

P. 317. ‘‘Hegelians.’’ The disciples of Hegel (1770-1783) the 
great German philosopher. 

P. 318. ‘‘Titian,” Vecellio, tish’e-an. 
greatest of the Venetian school of painters. 

“Lucian.” (About 120-200.) One of the most original of the 
Greek writers. His ‘‘ Dialogues’? comprised many humorous 
and satirical writings aimed at the follies of philosophers and 
the superstitions and vices of his century. 


(1477-1576.) The 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 

I. This incident is taken from ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Pen- 
Folk ; by One who knew them.”’ 

2. ‘‘Cyprus.’’ The history of Cyprus reaches back to a very 
remote antiquity. The first settlement upon it is said to have 
been made by Kittim, a grandson of Japheth. The Phoenicians 
after a long ownership of the island were succeeded by the 
Greeks, and they by the Romans. Since 1571 until recently it 
has been in the possession of the Turks. In the treaty between 
England and Turkey signed June 4, 1878, the administration of 
Cyprus was given to England. It is from the ruins of the tem- 
ples and tombs on this island that General di Cesnola secured 
his remarkable collection of antiquities. 

3. ‘Peter Bulkley.” (1583-1659.) An American clergyman. 
He was born in England, and after graduating at Cambridge, 
succeeded his father in the living of Woodhill. He came to the 
New World in 1635 and was one of the little company who 
founded Concord. 

4. ‘Arthur Penrhyn Stanley.”’ (1815-1881.) An English 
clergyman, known since 1864 as Dean Stanley, as at that time 
he was made dean of Westminster. He is widely known as an 
author, his writings comprising several volumes of historical 
and ecclesiastical works, 


CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

A few of the proper names are pronounced below, and these 
will serve as a key to the rest. - Russian names look much more 
difficult than they prove to be. Several consonants succeeding 
each other are all pronounced if possible, and the sounds are 
united rapidly as we are all familiar with in the proper (Russian) 
pronunciation of the words Dnieper, Dniester, etc., dnye’per, 
dnyé/ster, the 7 taking a liquid soun@ like y. The letter w in 
most words takes this sound also and is spoken as yu. ‘‘ Push- 
kin,” poosh’kin. ‘‘Turgenief,’’ tur-geh-nef’. ‘‘ Dostoyevsky,”’ 
dos-to-yev’sky. ‘‘ Vereshchagin,’’ varesh-sha'geen’. ‘‘ Khvosh- 
chinskaya,”’ kvosh-chin’ska-ya. ‘‘Shchedrin,” che/drin. ‘‘Gri- 
gorovitch,’”’ gre-gor’o-vitch.”” ‘‘ Shapazhinsky,’’ shpa-zhin’sky. 
“‘Przhevalsky,” pzha-val’sky. ‘‘Skabichevsky,” ska’-bi-chev’- 
sky. 

1. “Rurik.” A prince among the Northmen who were 
called by the Russians Varangians or sea rovers, but by them- 
selves Rus. ‘‘ The famous chronicler, Nestor, the monk of Kief, 


declares that the Slavonic tribes in the vicinity of Novgorod 
were constantly engaged in war, and that wearying of their dis- 
sensions they determined to send across the sea ‘ for a prince to 
rule over them’... And, he adds, the land round about Novgorod 
was called Rus-land after these Variags. It is very probable 
that his story of the coming of the Northmen hints at a conquest 
rather than a voluutary acceptance of a foreign prince ; but na- 
tional pride cherishes the legend, and in 1862 Russia celebrated 
the millennial jubilee of its national existence.’’— Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. 

2. ‘*Cyril.”’ (820-869.) An apostle of theSlavs. ‘‘ He was 
of a noble family of Macedonia and having been surrounded by 
Slavic tribes [he and his brother Methodius, his co-worker] had 
early picked up the language. Cyril, the reputed inventor of 
the alphabet, took as its basis the Gre&k. . . . There were forty 
letters in all, four of which have disappeared. The Rus- 
sians celebrated last year the millennial anniversary of the death 
of Methodius, which took place twenty-five years after the in- 
vention of the alphabet, an event regarded as the beginning of 
Russian literature.’”,-—Nathan Haskell Dole. 

3. ‘* Tartar.’ The word Tartar or Tatar (also Ta-ta) ap- 
pears to be of Chinese origin, and was applied to early invaders 
of China from the upper Amoor region. During the Middle 
Ages the Tartars oppressed Russia for centuries. ‘‘Kiev was 
captured and sacked by the grandson of Jengis Khan, their 
great conqueror ir. 1240. When the last army of the Golden 
Horde had been defeated, Russia was already welded into a 
homogeneous state whose tyrannical head bore the sacred name 
of Czar.” 

4. ‘Censor.’ The name of an officer in Rome whose duty it 
was to register the property of all citizens and lay taxes upon it. 

5. ‘*Gardens of the Hesperides.” According to mythology 
Juno received as a wedding gift from Terra, goddess of the earth, 
some golden apples which she consigned to the care of the 
daughters of Hesperus. The gardens in which they were 
placed have béen located by mythologists in different parts of 
the earth. 

6. Little Russia comprises the governments of Kharkov, 
Kiev, Poltava, and Tchernigov. It is identical with Ukraine, in 
the southern part of Russia. 

7. ‘Gil Blas,” zheel bla. The name of a famous novel by 
Le Sage, which gave pictures of life and society in Spain. 
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8. ‘Sakya Muni.” 
of Buddhism. 

g. Nearly all of these popular stories are included in ‘‘The 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch’”’ and ‘‘ The Long Exile.” 

10. “Katkof.” See C. L.S. C. Notes in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for March, and the article from which the note was taken. 


Another name for Gautama, the founder 


LITERATURES OF THE FAR EAST. 
1. ‘Professor Max Miiller.”” See C. Z. S. C. Notes in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for January. 
2. ‘‘Mr. Edwin Arnold.” (1831——.) An English writer; 
author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’’ a poem on Buddha. 
3. The stanzas from Milton’s poem reterred to are the fol- 
lowing : 
‘‘No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


‘*But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave.”’ 
4. ‘‘ Barthelemy St. Hilaire.’”? (1805——.) A French writer 
and scholar, 


HOW GOLD IS EXTRACTED FROM ORE. 

This article is substituted for the one on ‘‘Car Works ” which 
is given in the ‘‘ Order of Study,’’ for May ; and the article on 
“Car Works” will take the place of that on ‘‘ Cloth Factories ”’ 
in the June issue. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR MAY, 1888. 

THE SuN.—On the Ist, rises at 4:58, and sets at 6:56; on the 
11th, rises at 4:47, and sets at 7:06; on the 2ist, rises at 4:38, and 
sets at 7:15; day’s length increases 53 minutes. 

THE Moon.—Presents the following phases: Enters the last 
quarter on the 2nd, at 6:39 p. m.; becomes new on the roth, at 
8:15 p. m.; enters first quarter on the 18th, at 5:57 p. m.; becomes 
full on the 25th, at 8:32 a. m.; is farthest from the earth on the 
gth, at 8:06 p. m.; is nearest the earth on the 24th, at 1:36 p. m.; 
rises on the Ist, at 12:01 a. m.; sets onthe 12th, at 8:37 p. m.;sets 
on the 2Ist, at 2:24 a. m. 

MERCURY.—Has a direct motion of 63°47’15’’; diameter 
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increases from 5/’. 2 on the Ist to 6’”. 5 on the 31st; on the rst, 
rises at 4:39 a. m., and sets at 6:57 p. m.; on the 1th, rises at 
4:52 a. m., and sets at 7:06 p. m.; on the 21st, rises at 5:18 a. m., 
and sets at 8:18 p. m.; on the roth, at 4:00 a. m., crosses the 
ecliptic going north; on the roth, at 5:00 p. m., is 5° 06’ north of 
the moon; on the roth, at 7:00p. m., isin superior conjunction 
with the sun, that is, Earth, Sun, and Mercury are in line in the 
order named; on the 14th, at 6:00 p. m., is nearest the sun; on 
the 15th, at 3:00 p. m., is 2°32’ north of the planet Vepiune. 

VENuUS.—Has a direct motion of 37° 04’ 15’; diameter decreases 
from 10’’.6 on the Ist to 10’’.2 on the 3Ist; rises on the Ist, 11th, 
and 21st at 4:19, 4:09, and 4:05, a. m., respectively; is a morning 
star; on the 9th, at 3:45 a. m., is 3°50’ north of the moon. 

Mars.—Hasa retrograde motion up to the 23rd, of 2° 45’ 14’’, 
and from that date to the end of the month, a direct motion of 
28’ 15/’; on the 21st, at 5:42 p. m., is 4°32’ south of the moon; on 
the 22nd, at 1:00 a. m., is stationary; rises on the Ist, at 4:20 p. 
m., aiid sets on the 2nd, at 3:48 a. m.; on the 11th, rises at 3:40 
p. m, and sets on the 12th, at 3:02 a. m.; on the 2ist, rises at 
2:59 p. m., and sets at 2:29 a. m., on the 22nd; diameter decreases 
from 16.2’ on the Ist to 13’’.4 on the 3Ist. 

JuPITER.—Has a retrograde motion of 3°57’ 45’’; on the 2oth, 
at 10:00 p. m., is 2’ south of (Beta)’ Scorpii; on the ist, at mid- 
night, is in opposition with the sun, that is, Jupiter, Earth, and 
Sun are in line in the order named; on the 25th, at 1:41 a. m., is 
3° 34’ south of the moon; rises on April 30th, at 8:38 p. m., and 
sets on the Ist, at 6:16 a. m.; rises on the roth, at 7:58 p. m., and 
sets on the 11th, at 5:36 a. m.; rises on the 2oth, at 7:14 p. m., 
and sets on the 2Ist, at 4:52 a. m.; diameter increases from 42/’.4 
on the Ist to to 43’’.2 on the 3Ist. 

SATURN —Has a direct motion of 2°27’ 15’’; on the 16th, at 
2:28 p. m., is 43’ north of the moon; on the Ist, rises at 10:16 a. 
m., and sets on the 2nd, at 12:46 a. m.; on the 11th, rises at 9:40 
a.m., and sets on the 12th, at 12:08 a. m.; on the 2oth, rises at 
9:04 a.m., and sets at 11:32 p. m.; diameter on the Ist, 17’”, on 
the 31st, 16’’. 

URANvuS.—Has a retrograde motion of 46’ 15’’; on the 5th, at 
1:00 p. m., is 34’ south of Mars; on the 2ist, at 8:18 p. m., is 4° 
25’ south of the moon; on the Ist, rises at 4:28 p. m., and sets 
on the 2nd, at 3:54 a. m.; rises on the 11th, at 3:47 p.m., and 
sets on the 12th, at 3:13 a. m.; rises on the 21st, at 3:06 p. m., and 
sets on the 22nd, at 2:34 a. m; diameter, 3/’.8. 

NEPTUNE.—Has a direct motion of 1° 11’; on the 11th, at 12:30 
p. m., is 2°59’ north of the moon; on the 15th, at 3:00 a. m., i 
2° 32’ south of Mercury; on the 20th, at 5:00 a. m., is in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, that is, Earth, Sun, and Neptune are in line 
in the order named; diameter, 2’’. 5. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—On the 16th, Theta Cancri, beginning 
at 10:22 p. m.; on the 24th, Theta Libre, beginning at 9:41 p. m.; 
on the 27th, Omikron Sagittarii, beginning at 9:42 and ending 
at 10:46 p. m. (all Washington Mean Time). 
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WILKINSON’S “CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

1. Q. What large reward of endeavor is Schiller’s? A. He is the favorite 
poet of a great historic nation. 

2. Q. What was the character of the education Schiller received? A. 
Such as is imparted at a military school. 

3. Q. For what profession did he take his degree? A. For army sur- 
geon. 

4. Q. Meantime, what work had he accomplished which set all Germany 
ablaze? A. He wrote the drama of ‘‘ The Robbers.” 

5. Q. How old was its author when this production was published? A. 
Nineteen years of age. 

6. Q. Why was this work so severely denounced by the authorities? A. 
Because it ‘‘ idealized brigandage and they feared its effect.” 

7. Q. What experience helped Schiller to adapt his productions to the re- 
quirements of the stage? A. He found employment in connection with the 
Stage. 

8. Q. To what practice did he resort that he might write with power? 
A. He wrought himself up with will toa high pitch of mental excitement. 


9. Q. To what period of his life do Schiller’s noblest productions belong? 
A. To his last ten years, marked by his alliance with Goethe. 

10. Q. What work was Schiller’s masterpiece? A. ‘‘ Wallenstein.” 

11. Q. Who was the Wallenstein whoserves as the subject for this drama? 
A. He was aconspicuous figure in the Thirty Years’ War. 

12. Q. Was the historic Wallenstein guilty of treason? A. Thatis one 
of the vexed questions of history. 

13. Q. In the drama how is Wallenstein represented to strengthen him- 
self after being accused of treason? A. By recalling in the form of a solilo- 
quy, his achievements in the past. 

14. Q. What powerful passage is a reminder of Hamlet’s soliloquy? A. That 
in which he revolves the question whether or not to take the treasonable step. 

15. Q. What erroneous disparity of opportunity must beconsidered when 
comparing the achievements of Schiller with those of Goethe? A. Schiller 
had but twenty-five impoverished years in which to work ; Goethe more than 
sixty years of ease and affluence. 

16. Q. What, according to our author’s definiti2n, is a romanticist? A. 
One who adopts a certain taste and style in literary composition. 
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17. Q. What is a romancer? A. A person who tells stories in which 
popular legend and a weird supernatural element enter. 

18. Q. What German writer united in himself the character of both? A. 
Tieck. 

19. Q. Whatone of Tieck’s stories is presented tothe reader? A. “The 
Fairhaired Eckbert.”’ 

20. Q. In what particular is Tieck unlike Hawthorne in this eerie style 
of fiction? A. He never feels any obligation to explain the supernatural 
element introduced. 

21. Q. What German writer used the pseudonym “ Novalis’’? A. Fried- 
rich von Hardenberg. 

22. Q. Upon what grounds did the over-weening pretensions of the 
Schlegel brothers to wisdom rest? A. They were both men of great ability 
and acquirements. 

23. Q. What formed a large part of the literary work of theelder? A. 
Translating into German the works of Shakspere, Dante, and Calderon. 

24. Q. Of what remarkable sonnet was the elder Schlegel the author? A. 
One containing a eulogy upon himself. 

25. Q. In what department of learning were both the Schlegels erudite? 
A. In Orientalism. 

26. Q. What comparison did the younger Schlegel make between the 
period known as the Middle Ages and his own times? A. He called the 
former a radiant, starlit night, and the latter, a lingering twilight of gloom 
and confusion. 

27. Q. Whoare the best German representatives of the popular tale? A. 
The brothers Grimm. 


28. Q. What reality in Hoffman’s career exceeded the power of his 
weirdest fiction? A. The extraordinary circumstances and manner of his 
death. 

29. Q. What characteristics mark Hoffman’s writings? A. A fantastic 
play of fancy, vivid pictorial power, and flashes of humor. 

30. Q. To what American writer is Hoffman likened? A. Poe. 

31. Q. Upon what work does the fame of Chamisso chiefly rest? A. “The 
wonderful History of Peter Schlemih1.” 

32. Q. Of what rare phenomenon is Chamissoan instance? A. A man 
achieving literary success in a language to which he was not born. 

33. Q. What book is probably as familiar to English-speakers as any in 
German literature? A. ‘ Undine,’’ by Fouqué. 

34. Q. What is the idea in “ Undine’? A. That ofa water spirit assum- 
ing human form and becoming endowed with a soul. 

35. Q. What characterized the poetic genius of Uhland? A. Clearness, 
sweetness of sentiment, and felicity of form. 

36. Q. Who is the most striking literary figure among the Germans 
since Goethe and Schiller? A. Heinrich Heine. 

37- Q. What forms a most depressing picture in the lifeof Heine? A. 
The eight iong years of agony passed in his little chamber in Paris. 

38. Q. Who was Heine’s great hero? A. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

39. Q. What prose work made Heine famous? A. “Pictures of 
Travel.” 

40. Q. What does the author of the ‘““German Classic Course” state reg ard- 


ing the last fifty years of German literature? A. That no name in it stands. 


out with a prominence at all comparable to Heine’s. 
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THE PAST DECADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1. What day witoessed the resumption of specie payment? 

2. What was the population of the United States in 1880, according to the 
census of that year? 

3. What movement among the colored people of the South took place in 
1880? 

4. Where was the International Cotton Exposition of 1881 held? 

5. What anniversary was celebrated by the World’s Fair at New Orleans? 

6. When was territorial government appointed in Alaska? 

7. What tragic event of national import occurred in 1881? 

8. For what natural phenomena was the autumn of 1883 remarkable? 

9. What destructive natural phenomena occurred in 1886? 

10. What was the highest point of latitude reached by the Greely Arctic 
Exploration Party ? 

11. When was the system of a uniform standard of time adopted? 

12. What meridian was decided upon as the common prime meridian by 
the International Meridian Conference at Washington, Oct. 1884? 

13. What royal personage visited the United States in 1887? 

14. When was the extradition treaty with Japan proclaimed? 

15. What two important bills were signed by the President Feb. 4, 1887? 


BOTANY-—IV. 
What organ of the wintergreen becomes the edible portion ? 
In fruits what is a sorosis? 
What is the “ eye”’ of the bean? 
What is the eatable part of the juniper berry developed from ? 
What is the fruit of the pine called? 
What is the sole object of the flowering of plants? 
What reason can be given for some fruits having attractive colors? 
Name fcur important ways in which seeds are distributed? 
. Whyare hooks and spines found on many plants? 
10. Name three plants whose seeds are made buoyant by hair-like ap- 
pendages? 
11. Why do some seeds have the forms of scorpions, beetles, caterpillars, 
etc.? 
12. What gives many plants the power to throw or scatter their seeds? 
13. What is interesting about the “ rose of Jericho”? 
14. The spores of some sea seeds have vibratile hairs; how do they aid in 
the distribution of spores? 
How are the seeds of the parasitic mistletoe preserved? 
In what manner does the poppy distribute its seeds? 
Do ferns bear seeds? 
What is the philosophy of the “ squirting ” cucumber? 
How do the crane’s bills disperse their seeds ? 
What do the seeds of the duckweed do during winter? 
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THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
GREAT ENGINEERING ENTERPRISES. 

t. Give nine important examples of modern aqueduct construction. 

2. Name the longest four railroad tunnels in the world, with the time oc- 
cupied in the construction of each ? 

3. What railroad unites the steepest grades with the sharpest curves ? 

4. What are the longest three bridges in Europe? 

5. The ceremonies connected with the opening of what railway tunnel 
were conducted by the Prince of Wales in 1886? 


Where is the great bridge of Luiz I. ? 
How do the people of Venice obtain drinking water? 
. How has ship navigation to Retterdam been made possible? 
9. How has the problem of controlling the moving sand dunes of Gascony 

been solved? 

10, Name and locate five light-houses thet are monuments of engineering 
skill? 

11, What engineering feat has added value to thousands of acres of Florida 
land ? - 

12. What railroad crosses the famous Kinzua bridge? 

13. Give a notable instance in Europe and in the United States of the im- 
provement of river mouths by the use of jetties. 

14. What canal has recently been completed in California? 

15. Who is the most daring of the world’s engineers, and what are his 
greatest two schemes ? 

16. Where is the Sutro mining tunnel? 

17. What bridge is said to be the finest specimen of metal arch construc- 
tion in the world, and who was its engineer? 

18. With what engineering feats is the name of Roebling associated ? 

19. How has the Zuyder Zee been reclaimed? 

20. What dock, finished in 1880, is the largest in the world? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
When did Yucatan become a part of Mexico? 
- When did the first American vessel visit China? 

3 Who said “ Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no fibs’’? 
4. Who was “the stainless lady of the matchless voice’’? 
5. What celebrated author died on the same day as Shakspere? 
6. The wife of what great reformer escaped in a barrel from a convent? 
. What brilliant French authoress was imprisoned four years in the 
Bastile? 

8. Who uses the nom de plume of John Strange Winter? 

9. Where is there a mammoth statue of the rain-god of the Aztecs? 

10. What is Honor’s Broad Stone? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR APRIL. 

FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Dr. Witherspoon. 2. Wayne, Cadwallader, Charles Lee. 3. Andrew 
Jackson and Captain Boyle. 4. Logan and Sheridan. 5. John Knox's. 6. 
Bryn Mawr, Wynnewood, Merion, Haverford, Radnor, St. Davids, Berwyn. 
7. Pennsylvania. 8. Manufacture of steel and iron, and in the coal mines 
and slate quarries. 9. Utica and Remsen, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 10. 
About 13%. 11. Wisconsin. 12. New York and Pennsylvania. 13. Minne- 
sota. 14. Minneapolis and Chicago. 15. At Decorah, Iowa, the headquarters 
of the Lutheran Evangelical Synod representing about five hundred churches; 
Augsberg Seminary in Minneapolis of the Norwegian Lutheran Conference ; 
Red Wing, Minnesota, of the Haughes Norwegian Lutheran Synod. 16. Rock 
Island, Illinois, where the Augustana Synod maintains academic and theo- 
logical schools. 17. Agassiz. 18. McCosh of Princeton. 19. Boyesen of Col- 
umbia College. 20. Henry Ward Beecher. 


BOTANY.—III, 
1. The California pitcher-plant, Darlingtonia. 2. Because the stamens and 
pistils are so united as to have the appearance of a little bird with outspread 
wings. 3. Use the seeds for food and make an oil for the hair or body. 4- 
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Because its radical leaves have the property of pointing north and south. 5. 
For the reason that the roots spread themselves on the ground like coiled 
serpents. 6. The Indian women twist it into rolls, then sew it together, and 
make a kind of jacket. 7. Candles and a pleasant smelling soap. 8. The 
leaves fold their leaflets face to face and wait for morning light. 9. To prevent 
too much radiation of heat at night. 10. A movement which “consists of a 
bowing of the organ successively to all the points of the compass, thus caus- 
ing its tip to describe a circle or ellipse.” 11. The soap-plant. 12. They 
have an am.zbeid, ciliary, or creeping motion. 13. The Rafflesia ( Raffesia 
Arnoldi). 14. Like a mouse-trap ; as soon as a sensitive hair is touched, the 
two halves of the leaf come together and enclose the insect. 15. The flower 
grows inside the stalk and can only be seen by cutting the stalk open length- 
wise. 


PRACTICAL USES OF ELECTRICITY, 

1. The telegraph. 2. Elisha Gray. 3. Arc and incandescent. 4. Electric 
burglar alarms and electric firealarms, 5. The time is distributed by elec- 
tric signals from a central station to all those connected with it. 6. Electro- 
plating. 7. Electro-metallurgy. 8. Signal stations can communicate with 
moving trains, and trains in motion can exchange signals. 9. Tele-barome- 
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ter, tele-thermometer, tele-manometer, tele-hydroba ter. 10. The dynamo 
electric. 11. 1. Those using an overhead wire; 2. an underground 
wire or third rail; 3. storage batteries. 12. Prof. Elihu Thomson of Lynn, 
Mass. 13. The sound waves traverse the intervening water from the gong 
on the side of the vessel below water line, and are received on the diaphragm 
of the submerged telephone. 14. Taking dictation, testimony in court, re- 
porting speeches, correspondence, etc. 15. Cornell University, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. The concrete turpentine which collects upon pine trees in the south of 
France. 2. In the lakes around Cashmere. 3. The apteryx of New Zealand. 
4. Bucephalus, the favorite horse of Alexander the Great. The city was 
Bucephala, on the Hydaspes. 5. Spectrum analysis. 6. During storms which 
would strain the cable it is cut, buoyed, and abandoned until after the rough 
weather, then found by means of the buoy. 7. Calicut, a city of India, where 
it was first manufactured. 8. In 1818, for settling the affairs of Europe after 
the war of 1815. 9. Ambidexter. 10. To the Scotch who were born before 
the accession of James I. to the throne of Eagland. They were considered 
aliens by the English. 
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Wise and dispassionate discussion of the social customs ot dancing, wine- 
drinking, theater-going, and card-playitig, was never more needed. Rarely 
has better discussion been done than by Chancellor Vincent in “ Better Not.’”’* 
The unpretentious little book contains a candid, fair and, we believe, an un- 
answerable arraignment of these customs. There is no disclaiming against 
any one of these fer se, but they are shown to represent great social institu- 
tions which are directly opposed to all higher spiritual life, which are in har- 
mony only with the world, and which are and always have been pouring a 
stream of evil influences and tendencies into our midst. We are glad Chan- 
cellor Vincent so clearly points out the need of holding ourselves in spiritual 
life to fine, acute ciriticism of every act and tothe delicate and keen observa- 
tion of the effect on the spiritual natures of all influences. We feel obliged in 
intellectual and social life to so note every act and influence. How much more 
needful in the greater matter of spiritual living. It is in the light of this kind 
criticism that the Chancellor has viewed the social customs in question and 
in that light there are few who will not say with him—Better not. 


The annouriement of a new volume of poems by James Russell Lowell 
caused an unusual thrill of expectancy in literary circles. Not the proba- 
ble quality of the verse alone aroused interest ; but the fact that a man of nearly 
seventy whose diplomatic skill, oratory, andeconomical wi-dom were so cou- 
spicuous and so influential should issue a volume which undoubtedly would 
contain poetry of the ripest, richest flavor contributed nota little to the in- 
terest felt. ‘“‘ Heartsease and Rue’’t brings no disappoinment. The range 
of feeling and fancy is surprising. Tender friendship, sorrow, tun, whimsi 
cal conceits, longing, love, passion, are embodied in the verses. There is a 
sincere expression of each sentiment ; no cynicism about the friendship, no 
falsity in the love-making; no vulgarity or commonplace about the fun; but 
the healthy, kindly, and penetrating utterance ofa man whom the years have 
broadened and deepened. With perhaps one exception the collection is quite 
even in merit ; that exception is ‘‘Endymion ”’ which must be considered, we 
believe, one of the few great short poems of the world. In intensity, breadth 
ot experience, portrayal of subtile changing passions and beauty of expres- 
sion, it equals if not excels anything Mr. Lowell has ever written. 


A very unpretentious volume is the one bearing the title ‘“The Life of James 
Russell Lowell”’} prepared by Emma E. Brown. In plain narrative style the 
author gives in meager outline the facts in the life of this distinguished 
American. Selections from his own writings, and from the expressions of 
others regarding him are very freely used, indeed, by far the larger part of 
the book is enclosed within quotation marks. The result isa work throw- 
ing many lights over the character of Mr. Lowell, which will make it an in- 
teresting study tothe reader; at the same time it shows the author to be pos- 
sessed of fine discriminating powers. The book is entirely lacking in every- 
thing of an analytical or critical nature. 

A modest little volume written in a plain, straightforward, and agree- 
able style is Miss Yonge’s ‘Hannah More.’} One fact is emphasized 
which will do good service. Such undue stress has been laid by some 
writers upon Mrs. More's excellence of character as to make it quite over- 
shadow her intellectual achievements. Her complete and rounded character 
is so distinctly drawn by Miss Yonge that the reader can never forget that 
she was a woman of power in the world of letters and in the society of the 
great, as well as a most devoted philanthropist. The book is a welcome ad- 
dition to the ‘‘ Famous Women Series.” 

*Better Not. A Discussion of Certain Social Customs. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1888. 

tHeartsease and Rue. By James Russeli Lowell. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1588. Price, $1.25. 

The Life of James Russell Lowell. By E. E. Brown. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

oe More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Boston: 

, $1.00. 


By J. H. Vincent. 


Boston and New York : 


Roberts Brothers. 


It is to a very effective manner of setting old truths in a new light that is. 
due much of the success of Mr. Roosevelt as a writer. Thisis forcibly showa 
in his life of Gouverneur Morris* in which he graphically pictures the pro- 
cess by which the original adherents of our democratic form of government 
were evolved fairly against their own will, out of the Revolutionary struggle. 
Thesturdy, erratic, contradictory character of Morrisis cleverly drawn in 
many phases, as able financier, far-seeing statesman, gay man of fashion, 
and final advocate of disunion. The author is very pronounced in his opinions. 
The reader may frequently protest against the statements made, but he 
will read the book to the end, and then pronounce it an able and enthusiastic 
one, with a strong grip in it. 

Mr. Dennis by his able editing of the letters written by the pcet Southeyt 
has produced a book which will win for him the gratitude of his readers. 
The life of a truly good and truly great man was never more perfectly re- 
flected than is Southey’s in this volume. His high personal character and 
his beautiful home life are shown in a manner so attractive as almost to 
cause for the time forgetiulness of his great genius. But the effect of the book 
is such as to awaken a desire to know more of his writings which among the 
multitude of books of the present day are too apt to be overlooked. 

What Mrs. Oliphant did for Florence in the ‘‘ Makers of Florence’’ she 
has done now for Venice.{ The plan is that of the former work. She aims 
at no continuous narrative but takes up in order one after another of the 
men who by deeds of war, by statesmanship, by art, or by letters put a mark 
on this Queen of the Sea. An enormous amount of information concerning 
Venetian history is embodied in the volume, nor is it mere information. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s skill as a novelist has served her well in her historical work; 
it is animated with fancy, sentiment, sympathy, and criticism until it be- 
comes more a gallery of living pictures than a series of biographical sketches. 
The easy, flowing style, the crowd of figures, the anecdote, and illustration 
make it a book well calculated to fascinate those who are only beginning a. 
study of Venice and to delight those who have seen her. 


Dr. Riley’s biographical sketch of General Gordon] claims to be only an 
‘“‘unpretending attempt at portraiture.’’ As such it will be found to be a very 
satisfactory work. The heroic qualities of the man, alwayseminent in what- 
ever position in life he was placed, and his saintly character are made the 
chief features, the outlines merely, of his political and military career being 
given. The work is highly eulogistic. The writer regrets that the Church of 
England has ceased to canonize her great children, among whom Gordon 
would take a high place. 

Mr. Bradley found on undertaking to write the “‘ Story of the Goths’? that 
a comparatively new field was opened to him, there being no complete 
work in the English language on these people. He carefully explored al} 
sources giving any knowledge of them and from the material thus gathered 
produced a book worthy of high praise. Interwoven into the narrative nec- 
essarily so full of war and bloodshed and rude scenes as that of this barbaric 
people must be, are many legends and traditions which by forming striking 
contrasts serve to render the whole book a very inviting one. It will take 
its place as one of the best in the series of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.” 

“Old Spain and New Spain ’’{ is the record of a journey made from north 


* Americana Statesmen. Gouverneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 
$ + Robert Southey. By John Dennis. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, 

2.25. 

1 The Makers of Venice, Doges, Conquerors, Painters and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 

{Charles George Gordon. By Theodore M. Riley, S.T. D. Milwaukee: 
The Young Churchman Company. 

? The Story of the Goths. By Henry Bradley. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, $1.50. 

{ Old Spain and New Spain. By Henry M. Field, D. D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, ee. 
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to south across the central part of that great peninsula. Dr. Field traces 
upon every hand the blighting effects of wrongs committed by this country 
in the past, whose shadows even yet the future does not promise to lift. 
At the same time he describes it as a land of opportunities awaiting the 
people when they shall be ready to appreciate it. The book is full of pic- 
turesque scenes, strong and independent opinion, and clear and forcible les- 
sons. 

“The Story of the City of New York,’’* as told for young readers by Mr. 
Todd, begins with the landing of the first European upon Manhatten Island, 
and ends with the Bartholdi Statue. Along the remarkable pathway of his- 
tory connecting these two events, the author conducts his readers in a most 
charmiug manner. He caretully points out each stage of development, from 
the rise of the queer little Dutch town, to its present position as the great 
metropolis which promises to become the capital of the world. Especially 
interesting are the chapters treating of the packet service and the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal. Stored full of accurate historical information the 
book possesses the additional merit of imparting it inan animated, graphic, 
and, in every way, pleasing manner. 

In “‘Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado’’+ the reader learns that 
a little party of gentlemen and a “boy” are traveling; and he gathersa 
faint impression that itis in that part of the country indicated by the title 
of the book. But what he really reads is a series of disconnected, pointless 
comments and conversations among the members of the party, in which pain- 
ful attempts at facetiousness prevail. An occasional descriptive paragraph 
bears evidence that the writer might have made an interesting bcok, and 
serves only to bring out more strikingly the coarse quality of the one he did 
write. 

Adelightfully unconventional book, as clever as it is original, with pungent 
statement and good-humored satire in about equal quantities, is entitled 
“Uncle Sam at Home.”’{ It is the sort of book to which one comes to be 
amused and remains to be instructed. Nearly every phase of American life 
is dealt with in a way that evinces an appreciation of the knotty social and 
political problems, and quick, though not infallible, powers of observation. 
The anecdotes are all so a propos that the reader is inclined to tolerate the 
ancient flavor of a few, and say with the Englishman, ‘I always did like 
that story.”” The pictures are numerous and to the point. 

“ Historic Waterways ’’| gives an account of a summer spent in exploring 
in a canoe the three rivers, Wisconsin, Rock, and Fox, the two latter having 
been traversed from source to mouth. No better opportunity could be afford- 
ed an author for writing bright descriptions of out-of-the way parts of the 
country, romantic bits of history, and unhackneyed incidents of travel ; and 
no author conld make more of such an opportuuity than did Mr. Thwaites 
ofthis one. One can not read it without longing to make a similar journey. 


Dr. McAnally during a continued stay in Ireland? and in close association 
with the peasantry, gathered a wealth of strange, interesting, and amusing 
legends. He has reproduced the popular tales of this people in a manner 
that retairsall the Irish wit, imagination, and embellishment. The illus- 
trator, Mr. H. R. Heaton, has admirably expressed the spirit of these stories. 
The book is finely made up and will certainly find many readers. 


Mr. Cable's delightful stories ‘‘Carancro,’”’ ‘‘Grande Pointe,’ and ‘Au 
Large’’ have been put into pleasing book form under the title of ‘‘ Bonaven- 
ture.” The three unite to form an ideal story, which reaches its highest 
point of excellence in ‘Grande Pointe."” The broken English, the Acadian 
French, with the author’s graceful descriptions are delicious ; and the de- 
velopment of such a unique character as the school-master’s—with a unique- 
ness that places him above ordinary men—is unequaled. Nowhere in 
literature can be found such struggles of love and duty, such attainment of 
light and victory, put into such tender, pure, and delicate forms of expression. 

The merits of the “natural’’ and the “grammer’’ methods of teaching 
modern languages have been warmly contested by their respective advocates 
for many years. The conviction of those who have tested both methods and 
have watched their effect on students must be, we think, that the best results 
are attained only by a wise combinatiou of the two. An examination of 
Prof. W. C. Sawyer’s ‘‘German Manual,’’** prepared on this principle, lends 
force to the conviction. He employs sufficient theory to give the student a 
sure footing and to keep him from dashing ahead into the thickest of Ger- 
man conjugations and declensions without other guide than his own erring 
ear. But if theory 1s made guide it is not allowed to absorb all the attention. 


*The Story of the City of New York. By Charles Burr Todd. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 


+ Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado. By L. B. France. Denver, Colo- 
tado;: Chain, Hardy & Co. 


} Uncle Sam at Home. By Harold Brydges. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. Price, $1.25. 


| Historic Waterways. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A.C. Mc- 


Clurg and Company. Price, $1.25. 


¢Irish Wonders. The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprechawns, 
Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Widows, Old Maids, and other Marvels of the 
Emerald Isle. Popular tales as told by the people. By D. R. McAnally, Ir. 
Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $2.00. 


{ Bonaventure. A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. By George W. 
Cable. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


**Complete German Manual for high Schoois and Colleges. By Wesley C. 
Sawyer, Ph.D. Chicago: John C. Buckbee and Company. 1887. 


The practical use of German is kept in sight as the chief end of the work and 
ample exercises, oral and written, sight reading, and conversation are con. 
stantly required. The combination of the two methods is skillfully made 
and results in one of the very best German grammers high schools and col- 
leges can have. 

“Human Life in Shakspere’’* 1s a little volume composed of a series of lec- 
tures on the subject, delivered a few years ago in Boston by Mr. Giles. They 
form a valuable book. It passes in critical review the manifold formis of 
genius presented in Shakspere’s writings, and shows the thorough in- 
sight and sympathy he had as to all nature. Itanalyzes many of the leading 
characters of the plays and presents them as representatives of great classes 
of humanity, and from a careful consideration of their traits draws lessons of 
a practical value. A right study of Shakspere helps toa larger and clearer 
intelligence of life, and tosuch study this book is especialiy adapted. 

A little book} brimming with common sense has just been published from 
the tenth English edition, on a subject of interest to all,—how to sec: re a 
long life of bodily and mental health. The author, without attempting to 
formulate any system of rules, limits himself to the statement of simple ele- 
mentary facts which ought to be more widely known. 

“Father Fervent’’{ is a book that every class leader should read. The 
story is of a Methodist class leader who found his class decreased from forty 
persous to ten, and how he worked to get it back to the original number. It 
is quaint and bright, as well as helpful, and contains many sayings from the 
lips of the principal character well worthy of being committed to memory. 

For whom was ‘‘ Margaret Regis’’ written? There is too much love mak- 
ing for young readers and too much school-girl chatter to interest older ones: 
hence it is difficult to decide on whose library shelf it shall go. The charac- 
ters, however, are drawn with some degree of skill, and the breezy letters 
from Germany help to redeem the book. 

The seventh series of ‘‘ Boston Monday Lectures’? makes its appear ince 
in a handsome octavo volume. The lectures are on important religious and 
philosophical themes and are discussed in Mr. Cook’s vigorous and popular 
style. Each of the eight lectures is introduced by a hymn of Mr. Cook’s own 
composition. The “ Preludes’’ handle without gloves such vital issues as 
‘Perjury and Disloyalty among the Mormons,” “ National Perils from [llit- 
eracy,’’ ‘‘ Lord’s Day Lawlessness,’’ and “‘ The Future of the Cities andof the 
Liquor Traffic.’’ A symposium of letters from leading professors and min- 
isters, on current religious perils forms another noteworthy feature. To 
complete the variety of this richly filled book addresses are added from Miss 
Frances E. Willard, Pundita Ramabai, and others. The whole presents an 
invaluable picture of the social and religious aspect of the times. 


An earnest of the good results to be accomplished by the t ‘ter methods of 
education, now so generally being adopted, is seen in such books as the 
‘Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations.’’"{ The pleasant, the practical, 
and the personal character of the work required under such a system are 
atonce shown. The book is almost a verbatim copy of the questions and 
answers given in prize examinations on the works of these authors. Teach- 
ers of literature will find it suggestive and stimulating. 

Mr. K. A. Linderfelt has prepared for English-speaking studentsa manual** 
for the study of Volapiik. Itis arranged on the plan of most books for the 
study ofa foreign language: a vocabulary, exercises in Volapiik to be traus- 
lated into English, and English exercisesinto Volapiik. To any one wishing 
to acquire this ‘‘ universal language”’ the author presents it ina simple man- 
ner. 

The author of “‘ What Words Say’’}} makes a strong plea in the “ Preface” 
for the benefit to be derived from the analysis of words ; he even goes so far 
as to advocate that it should precede the study of the classics. The book is 
well planned and would be an excellent one for drill in spelling, defining, and 
correct use of words as well as their analysis. 


Abound volume of The Academytt for the year 1887 furnishesa book to which 
we can give unqualified commendation. Every number of the magazine 
deals with live questions of the greatest importance to all interested in edu- 
cational matters, and all are handled in aclear, candid, and scholarly manner. 
It is designed especially for teachers of high schools and academies, and to 
such, it will prove a source of great assistance and inspiration. 

* Human Life in Shakspere. Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $1.50. 

+ Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. Thompson, F. R. C. 5. 
Boston: Cupples and Hurd. Price, 50 cents. 

{Father Fervent. By Rev. John Bamford. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, 80 cents. 

| Margaret Regis and Some Other Girls. A story. By Annie H. Ryder. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 

2 Boston Monday Lectures. Current Religious Perils. By Joseph Cook. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin andCo. Price, $2.00. 

§ Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations. Edited with some Remarks on 
the Class-Room Study of Shakespeare. By William Taylor Thom, M.A. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. Price, $1.10. 

** Volapiik. Prepared for the English-speaking public on the basis of Alfred 
Kirchoff s Hilfsbuch. By Klas August Linderfelt. Milwaukee: C.N. Caspar 
& H. H. Zahn. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

++ What Words Say. A Practical Analysis of Words for use in Elementary 
Schools. By John Kennedy. New York: Kennedy & Co. 

ttThe Academy. Issued monthly under the auspices of the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State of New York. Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. 
Bacon. Price, $1.50 per year. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

How to Succeed as a Stenographer or Typewriter. By Arthur M. Baker. 
New York : Fowler & Wells Co. Paper, price, 25 cents. 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. Victor Van Richter. Trans- 
fated by Edgar F. Smith. Illustrated. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & 
<o. Price, cloth, $2.00. 

Introduction to Physical Science. By A. P. Gage, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

Young Folks’ Nature Studies. By Virginia C. Phoebus. 
lips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

Days and Nights on the Sea. Compiled by Jesse Bowman Young. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, 
go cents. 

A Popular Mineralogy and Geology. By Katherine E. Hogan. 
A. Lovell & Co. 

The Fortunes of the Faradays. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 
‘Shepard. New York: CharlesT. Dillingham. Price, $1.50. 

Stories for Little Readers. By Emilie Poulsson. Chicagoand Boston: The 
Interstate Publishing Company. Price, 10 cents. 

Mifion. By Frederick W. Pearson. New York: 
Company. Price, 50 cents. 

Reception Day, No.5. A collection of fresh and original Dialogues, Dec- 
Jamations, and Short Pieces for Practical Use in Private, and Public Schools. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

The Student’s Calendar for 1888. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Theological Essays. Ho Deuteros Thanatos, or The Second Death. Dives 
and Lazarus. By an orthodox minister of fifty years standing. Published 
forthe author. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

University Degrees. What they Mean, What they Indicate, and How to 
Use them. By Flavel S. Thomas, M.D. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

The Debater’s Handbook. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Bee-Man of Orn and Other Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

The Wide Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
erick Dielman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 


New York: Phil- 


New York: 


Lee & 


The Welles Publishing 


With etchings by Fred- 
Price, $2.50. 
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Only the Governess. By Rosa Nouchette-Carey. Philadelphia; J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Price, paper, 25 cts. 

The Lord Was There. Incidents from my Journal. By Anna Shipton. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. Price, 75 cts. 

The Missing Sense, and the Hidden Things which it might reveal. Spir- 
itual Philosophy treated on a Rational Basis. By C. W. Wooldridge, B. 5., 
M.D. New York and London: Funk and Wagnalls. 

Poems. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnold, C. 8. I. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00. 

Large Fortunes, or Christianity and the Labor Problem. By Charles Rich- 
ardson. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. Price, 75 cts. 

The Man Behind. A Novel. Dy T.S. Denison. Chicago: 
son. Price, $1.50. 

Out of Egypt into Canaan, or Lessons in Spiritual Geography. By Martin 
Wells Knapp. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, 80 cts. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goidsmith. With thirty-two illus- 
trations after designs by William Mulready, R.A. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. Price, 1.00, 

Practical Lessons in the Use of English. For Primery and Grammar 
Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. Price, 
40 cts. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited, with notes, by J. B. Greenough. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. Price, $1.35. 

McGuffey’s Alternate Spelling-Book. By William B. Watkins, M. A., D. D. 
Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Grubé’s Method of Teaching Arithmetic. By Levi Seeley, A.M., Ph D. 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Boston: 
pany. 

The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius. 
deen. 

Principles of Art. By John C. Van Dyke. 
& Hulbert. 1888, 

What Men Live By. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Co. Price, 30 cts. 
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PARAGRAPHS FR 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN CLIMATE.—The superabundant energy of Ameri- 
<ans which svoften takes the form ofcommercial wrestling, is sometimes at- 
tributed to their bright, invigorating climate. And that there is some truth 
in the explanation is obviousto all who have had opportunities of contrasting 
the listless condition of mind and body engendered by a damp, muggy day 
in England, with the exhilarating glow excited by the crisp atmosphere of 
an American winter’s day, when the heart beats ajoyous tune to whichevery 
fiber responds in unison. In California one constantly experiences this de- 
lightful buoyancy of mind and body ; and many a gigantic bubble-scheme has 
deen floated into its rare atmosphere, which has hopelessly collapsed as soon 
as it passed into the denser air of other regions. In Denver, at some seasons, 
solid-looking business men trip along the streets with a lightness that is al- 
most sylph-like ; and frequently in New York one feels like Tommy Upmore, 
when his expanding joyousness carried him over the tree-topslike a balloon. 
But though climate may account for much of the overflowing energy of 
Americans, it does not account for the limitation of effort to personal ends. 
The fact is that work has become a kind of war, and the average Yankee 
values an industrial victory as highly as the red-skinned American prized 
his enemy’s scalp-lock. They are both successful competitors, and there is 
not much difference 1n the character of their rewards. 

A ConDUCTOR’s REPLY.—A story is told of an American traveling in Eng- 
land, who required the guard’s constant reassurance that his trunk was ail 
right. At every station he put his head out of the window and cried, ‘“‘Con- 
ductor, is my trunk all right?” ‘ Yessir, it’s in the back van,’’ blandly re- 
pliedthe guard each time. But presently the guard grew tired of the ever- 
recurring question, and the answer “yessir’’ came shorter and took more 
the character ofa hiss. ‘Is my trunk all right?’ asked the American forthe 
thirteenth time. The guard drew himself up in front of the window, and 
fiercely regarding the anxious Yankee, replied, “If God had made you an 
elephant instead of an ass, you’d have been able to take care of your own 
trunk.”” With characteristic good humor the American told the story against 
himself.—From Harold Brydges’ ‘‘ Uncle Sam at Home.” 

SYSTEM OF RENT IN IRELAND.— Out of confiscations, animosities and ab- 
senteeisms, has grown up [in Ireland] by custom and English law a landlord 
and tenant code, wholly differing in spirit, indeed, a complete inversion of 
that which prevails elsewhere. Improvements, such as dwelling houses, 
farm buildings, fences, draining, and the like, are in England and America 
built by the landlord; there is also an implied covenant that these better- 
ments shall be kept in needed repair at his expense ; shall be replaced by him 
if burned or otherwise destroyed. 

In Ireland the tenant makes allimprovements; the landlord does nothing. 
The tenant builds at his own cost, and keeps in repair the dwelling, the out- 
houses, the fences,etc. . . << «© «© © © © © © ¢ 

As the tenant, impelled by the necessities of existence, improved the farm 
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OM NEW BOOKS. 


from time to time, the rent was raised proportionately. It is admitted by all 
intelligent judges that landlords in Ireland receive greater rent for farms 
improved by tenants than English and Scotch landlords receive for farms im~ 
proved by themselves. 

The landlords of Ireland have received more actual rent money for the last 
ten years than the value or the amount of produce raised off theland. The 
children and other relatives in America have sent large sums to the old folks 
at home to pay the landlord’s claim, and the father and sons of the family 
have worked in the mines or other industries of England and Wales and 
earned the money to pay for the poor shelter of the little holding. 

Not only does the Irish landlord receive unconscionable rents, but is aided 
by special legislation in collecting it; he may evict his tenant for non-pay- 
ment by a summary proceeding peculiar to the Irish system. He is further 
aided by a penal code with provisions framed for his special benefit ; he may 
without the intervention of any court call to his assistance officers of the 
Crown, armed constabulary, and even Her Majesty’s regular troops.—From 
J. Ellen Foster's‘ The Crime Against Iveland.’’* 


A MISCONCEPTION. 
B, taught by Pope to do his good by stealth, 
’Twixt participle and noun no difference feeling, 
In office placed to serve the Commonwealth, 
Does himself all the good he can by stealing. 


THE Boss. 

Skilled to pull wires, he baffles Nature’s hope, 
Who sure intended him to stretch a rope. 

SUN-WORSHIP. 
If I were the rose at your window, 
Happiest rose of its crew, 
Every blossom I bore would bend inward, 
They'd know where the sunshine grew. 


CHANGED PERSPECTIVE. 
Full oft the pathway to her door 
I’ve measured by the selfsame track, 
Yet doubt the distance more and more, 
’Tis so much longer coming back ! 


WITH A PAIR OF GLOVES LOST IN A WAGER. 
We wagered, she for sunshine, I for rain, 
And I should hint sharp practice if I dared ; 
For was not she beforehand sure to gain 
Who made the sunshine we together shared? 


*The Crime Against Ireland. By J. Ellen Foster. Witha Preface by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, 60 cents. 





ADDITIONAL GRADUATES IN THE C. L. S. C. CLASS OF 1887. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 
As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milest change, 
’Neath évery one a friend. 
—From James Russell Lowell's “‘ Heartseaseand ve: 41 

THE Stupy oF ENGLISH.—There are two complementary reasons on 
which the mother-tongue bases its demand for supremacy in our educational 
systems. In the first place, English is the sole literature of ninety-nine 
hundredths of our people and the best literature of the other hundreth. The 
body of the people know, wish to know, can possibly know nothing or next 
to nothing of foreign books. If they touch them at all itis in translation ; 
that is, in form at least, as English books. More and more are 
the people being shut into their own literature by the disappearance from the 
field of the Latin afid Greek literatures. It is, in truth, an impossibility to 
«xpect any people to study foreign languages for literary culture; and this 
fact, while putting these out of the question, points to the native literature 
as the only means at command to compass this end. 

The second reason why English study should have the. foremost place in 
our educational system is found in the necessity of linguistic study for men- 
tal training. This necessity grows out of the fact that fcr the mass of En- 
glish-speaking people, or all indeed who do not go farther than the primary 
schools, English offers the only practicable linguistic training. If language 
study is a necessary element of education, and it seems to be the chief reliance 
of the lower schools, then the impossibility of using any other than the native 
tongue in these gives the simple alternative of English study or nothing for 
general education._-From F. C. Woodward's ‘English in the Schools.’’* 

FAILURES IN THE INDIAN PoLicy.—No law is self-operating ; somebody 
must use it favoratly, if the subject of it has its advantages; and inter- 
meddling opponents must be heldin check by hands friendly to the end of 
the law. Hitherto statute provisions for the Indians, and often wise and 
good, have been made powerless by a third party intervening between the 
government and the Indians—interested, scheming, self-seeking white men, 
on the border and in Washington. ° 

Hitherto the work of the general povernantet and of benevolent organiza- 
tions, in the lines of education and of religion, has been thwarted by white 
men quite reckless of both civiland moral restraints. There has been aconstant 
force, both at Washington and among the Indians, hindering their civiliza- 
tion. Greed for Indian lands, miserable white neighborhood life, and base pas- 





* Monographs on Education. 
Ernest W. Huffcut. English in the Schools. 
Boston; D.C. Heath and Co. 25 cents each. 


English in the Preparatory Schools. By 
By F. C. Woodward, A. M. 


sion have been the constant enemy of Indian elevation,and haveoften added to 
his barbarism and profligacy. Moreover, the average sentiment west of the 
Mississippi concerning the Indian is that he is a worthless remnant of his 
race, and incapable of elevation to the average American grade; and it is no 
harsh judgment to express that the two thirds of our domain thus indicated 
would greatly prefer a civil and moral quarantine between them and an In. 
dian community the breadth of a State or Territory. This is the gentler way 
with some of saying that the best Indian is a dead Indian. I once sawan 
unpopular candidate carry, as with a whirlwind, a doubtful mpi in 
Colorado, under the popular war-cry, ‘‘ The Ute must go.” 

Our failures in the Indian policies for a century have not come so much 
from the lack of fair legislation. We have had good laws enough for the 
ends sought. Nor have the failures come so much from the quality of this 
unfortunate race as if it were effete, worthless, and impossible of elevation, 
The ends sought by the law have not been desired in those sections of the 
country where the law must be administered, and by the people who must 
administer it. This has heretefore been the point of fatal weakness in our 
government policy for the aborigines.—From William Barrows’ “‘ The Indian's 
Side of the Indian Question.’’* 

BATTLE FIELDS. 
When musing on some hard-fought battle-field, 
The soul, a victor stands, its thoughts are not 
Of triumph, nor of power, for the heart 
Unnerved now danger’s past, remembers more 
The pain, the struggle, and the awful cost 
Of conquest. Here an evil thought was slain, 
And there a passion vanquished, but the scars 
Remain to tell how bitter was the strife. 
And if we fail? Why! failure may be grand 
If souls have striven truly. Struggle on ; 
The day may yet be won, and if we lose, 
Our souls have grown more strong to fight again. 
“He fought and failed!” Oh, lying epitaph ! 
Defeated? Yes; butif he bravely fought, 
He could not fail, for God oft calls that gain 
Which we, short-sighted, count ignoble loss. 
—From Jessie F. O' Donnell's “ Heart Lyrics.’’* 
* The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By William Barrows, D. D, 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, 60 cents, 

* Heart Lyrics. By Jessie F. O’Donnell. New York and London: G, P, 

Putnam’s Sons. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


Home News.—March tr. An entire block of buildings destroyed by fire in 
New York City. Loss, $1,000,000. 

March 2. Many buildings in Newton, Kansas, destroyed by a cyclone. 

March 3. A skirmish between Mexican regulars and sheriff’s deputies at 
Eagle Pass, Texas. 

March 4. Death of A. Bronson Alcott. 

March 6. Death of Louisa M. Alcott. 

March 7. Hight lives lost in a burning building in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

March 9. Fire destroys the Methodist University at Mitchell, Dakota. 

March 11. A great storm of wind, snow, and rain, prevails throughout 
New England and the Middle States. 

March 13. Business in New York City practically suspended because of the 
storm. 

March 15. Strike of engineers and firemen on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé R. R., leaving four thousand men idle. 

March 17. Nineteen persons killed in a railroad accident at Blackshear, 
Georgia. International Copyright Association formed at Washington. 

March 20, Blizzard and heavy snow fall in Iowa and Nebraska, and a tor- 

ado and electric storm in eastern Tennessee and Georgia. 


NEWS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


Death of Chief Justice Waite. 
Death of ex-Governor Hoffman of New York. 
March 26. Opening of the International Council of Women in Washington. 
March 27. Death of ex-Lieutenant Governor Dorshiemer of New York, 
editor of the New York Siar. 
March 29. An explosion in a mine at Rich Hill, Missouri, causes the death 
of forty workmen. 


March 23. 
March 24. 


FOREIGN NEws.—March 4. Avalanches destroy a village at the foot of 
Simplon Mountain, and one in Bini Valley.——A rebel attack on Suakim re- 
sults in the death of several hundred men, 

March 5. The hospice of St. Bernard buried by an avalanche. 

March 9. Death of Emperor William I. of Germany. 

March 14. Emperor Frederick issues a proclamation outlining a pacific 
and conservative policy. 

March 15. Great fresbets in Hungary. 

March 20. One hundred lives lost in a burning theater, at Oporto, Portugal. 

March 24. Queen Victoria visits Florence, Italy. 

March 26, William O’Brien attempts to address a meeting at Youghal. 

March 27. Death of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 





ADDITIONAL GRADUATES IN 


Flaxman, Margaret, England 
Gilbert, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Conn, 
Goldsmith, Miss Hattie S., S. C. 
Griffith, Mrs. Susette F., Wash. Ter, 
Harbine, Miss Anna, Cal, 

Kemble, Rev. Ira O., Iowa. 

Koon, Mrs. Rebecca S., Mich. 
Lindsley, Miss Emma, N. Y. 
McConaty, Miss Clara J., Ill. 
Marshall, Miss Martha B., S. C. 


Alexander, Inez B., Ohio 
Arthur, Mrs. Mary M., Iowa 
Babbitt, Annie M., Canada 
Carpenter, Miss Jennie M., Ind. 
Cowles, Mrs. Mary E., N. Y. 
Croxford, Carrie, Me. 
Cunningham, Miss Emma, Il. 
Deane, Mrs. Mary E., Ohio 
Diaslow, Charles Eaton, Me. 
Edgar, Miss Isabe! E., Pa. 
Edgar, Mrs. Elma H., Pa. 


THE 'C.L. S.C. CLASS OF, 1887. 


Meekins, Mary E., Miss. 
Morse, Mrs. Mary B., Mass. 
Osborn, Lewis Comstock, N. Y. 
Orrman, Mary A., N. H. 
Potter, Miss Minnie E., Mich. 
Pratt, Emma Louise, Mass. 
Rhea, Miss Hattie, Ind. 

Ryder, Mrs. Emma B., N. Y. 
Scott, Mary B., Cal. 

Sisson, Mrs. S. E., Ill. 


Sistrunk, Mrs. Mary, W., Ala. 
Smith, Miss Ida M., Minn. 
Smith, Maria E., Canada 
Spencer, Lillie Belle, Mich. 
Sykes, Miss T. Maud, Wis. 
Tattershall, Willmer B., Ohio 
Tucker, Mrs. Cornelia M., Mich. 
Wadsworth, Timothy D., Wis. 
Wells, Delia, N. Y. 

Williams, Emma T., Pa. 





ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 


July 25-Aug. 15. 
July 18-July 28. 
July 3-Aug. 28. 
Feb. 16-March 15. 
July 20-Aug. 18. 
July 24-Aug. 9. 
July 10-July 19. 
June 26-July 6. 
July 17-July 30. 
July 12-July 24. 
July 17-July 31. 
July 24-Aug. 3. 
July 3-Aug. 28. 


Bay View, Mich., 
Bluff Park, Iowa, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., 
DeFuniak, Florida, 
East Epping, N. H., 
Island Park, Ind., 
Kansas, Topeka, Kan., 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 
Lakeside, Ohio, 
Long Pine, Neb., 
Mahtomedi, Minn., 
Monona Lake, Wis., 
Monteagle, Tenn., 
Mount Dora, Florida, Feb. 14-Feb. 23. 
Mountain Grove, Pa., Aug. 3, Recognition Day. 
Missouri Assembly, Warrens- 

burg, Mo., June 27-July 6. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


Northern N. 

Fryeburg, Me., 
Nebraska, Crete, Neb., 
Niagara Assembly, near To- 

ronto, Canada, July 21-Aug. 6. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., July 14-July 24. 
Ocean Park, Me., July 24-Aug. 2. 
Piedmont, Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 17-Aug. 30. 
Pacific Coast Assembly, Mon- 

terey, Cal., July 5-15. 
Puget Sound Assembly, 

Washington Territory, July 25-Aug. 23. 
Round Lake, N. Y., July 25-Aug. 14. 
Salt Springs, Ga., July 3-Aug. 1. 
San Marcos, Texas, June 15-July 15. 
Waseca, Minn., July 3-July 18. 
Winnipiseogee, Weirs, N. H., July 17-July 27. 


E. Assembly, 
July 30-Aug. 11. 
June 28-July 9. 


1888. 


The new feature of the Chautauqua meetings for 1888 will 
be the Chautauqua School of the English Bible, which will 
open its session July 5, and last three weeks. Its aim is to 
study the great Book from a literary and historical stand- 
point. It will differ from the Sunday-school Normal Work 
.and will not conflict with it. It is designed for minis- 
ters, theological students, and the public generally. Young 
men interested in Y. M. C. A. work are also urged to be 
Every thing will be done to make the 
School attractive. The very best instructors, including Dr. 
William R. Harper, of Yale College, Dr. Broadus, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Dr. Marcus D. Buell, of Boston University, 
and a number of other distinguished scholars and professors, 
will teach in this department. 

The College of Liberal Arts, with an able Faculty, will 
open its sessions July 5, and on July 7 the Teachers’ Re- 
treat, under the direction of Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, 
will begin its work. Bothofthese departments have been 
improved and enlarged for the coming season, and there is 
every promise of unusual success in the sessions of both. 

The July Program, as in the season of 1887, will consist 
of two public exercises daily at 2:30 in the afternoon and at 
8:00 in the evening. On certain days, in addition to these 
exercises, there will be Organ Recitals by Prof. I. V. Flagler, 
and various lectures by the Faculty of the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Teachers’ Retreat. 

Prof. R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, will give 
acourse of five lectures on Great Philantropists, and Pro- 
fessor H. B. Adams, a course of six lectures on History. 

The sermons for July will be preached by the Rev. J. W. 
Bashford, July 8, the Rev. Sam Jones, July 14, the Rev. W. 
P. Coddington, July 22, and Dr, J. M. Buckley and the Rev. 
Sam Small on July 29. 

During this month the Ideal Foreign Tourists will visit 
Spain, holding five Conferences, which will be supplement- 
ed by stereopticon views in the Amphitheater. 

Prof. R. L. Cumnock will give two readings. 

Mr. E. S. Nadal, of New York, will give two lectures, 
“Virginia Life’’ and ‘‘ Texan Society and Scenery.”’ 

J. W. Bengough, editor of the Toronto Grip, the Canadian 
caricaturist journal, will give two Entertainments. 

Mr. George Riddle, of Cambridge, Mass., will read twice. 


present at this time. 


Hon. A. W. Tourgee will give Readings from his works. 

On July 27 there will be a. Prize Oratorical Contest in the 
Ampitheater. Several Colleges in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio, have decided to enter contestants, and the 
Prize of $100 will be awarded to the successful orator. 

On July 26, 27, and 28, Mr. F. A. Ober will give three lec- 
tures (illustrated), on Life in South America, the West In- 
dies, and Mexico. Mr. Ober is an attractive speaker, and 
his book is an authority on South American subjects. 

On July 28, the Rev. Sam Small, the associate of the Rev. 
Sam Jones, will, deliver a lecture. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley will deliver a Lecture on Saturday, July 
28, preach on Sunday, and hold a ‘‘ Question Drawer’’ on 
Monday, July 30. Onthesameday Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson 
will begin a course of eight Lectures on English Literature, 

Col. George W. Bain, of Kentucky, will give three lect- 
lectures during the latter days of July and the first of August. 

On July 31, Mr. T. Lyenaga, of Japan, will give an illus- 
trated lecture upon Japan. Mr. Iyenaga, formerly astudent 
at Oberlin, is now in attendance at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and comes strongly recommended by members of 
the faculty in both institutions. 

On July 30 and August 2, Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
will give two ‘readings from his own works. 

The August Program will be richer than ever before in 
the history of Chautauqua. 

On Saturday, August 4, and Sunday, August 5, Dr. T. 
DeWitt Talmage will lecture and preach. 

Philip Phillips will give three entertainments. 

Frank Beard will lecture twice during the month. 

Dr. Josiah Strong will be present during the Missionary 
Conference, and give one or two addresses. 

Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, of Michigan, will deliver a stir- 
ring lecture on ‘‘ The Theme To-day.”’ 

Miss Helen Potter, the well-known Reader and Imper- 
sonator, will appear at Chautauqua, August 9 and Io. 

Dr. L. T. Townsend, of Boston University, will lecture 
on Friday, August ro. 

Wallace Bruce will deliver two lectures the same week. 

Sunday, August 12, the Rev. Phillips Brooks will preach. 

On Saturday, August 11, Monday 13, and Tuesday 14, 
Prof. H. H. Ragan will give three of his illustrated lectures. 
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Mr, Benjamin Clark, of London, Eng., at the head of the 
Sunday-school work in Great Britain, will be the guest of 
Chautauqua in August, and will deliver several lectures. 

On August 15, the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, will begin a 
course of five lectures on ‘‘ The History of Liberty.’’ 

Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago, will deliver two of his 
bright lectures on ‘‘ Grumblers’’ and ‘‘ Backbone.’’ 

On August 18, 20, and 21, Joseph Cook, of Boston, will 
lecture. 

During the same week there will be lectures and addresses 
by Bishop Henry W. Warren, the Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, 
and Dr. Jas. H. Carlisle, of South Carolina. 

August 25 is ‘‘Grand Army Day,”’ with a most attractive 
Program. In the morning the Rev. Robert McIntyre, of 
Illinois, will lecture on ‘‘ The Man with the Musket, or 
Soldiering in Dixie.’’ In the afternoon there will be a Plat- 
form Meeting. A number of prominent speakers will be 
present to give short addresses, anecdotes of the War, and 
the like. In the evening T. DeQuincey Tully will give an 
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illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Campaigns and Battles of the War.” 

‘Recognition Day Services’’ of the Class of 1888 will be 
held on Wednesday, August 22. Several of the Counselors 
of the C. L. S. C. will be present. 

The MUSIC for 1888 will be more satisfactory than ever 
before. The chorus will be under the charge of Prof. Sher- 
win, Prof. Case, and Prof. Ellis. Mr. Flagler will preside 
at the Great Organ. 

The Wesleyan College Glee Club will be present for two 
weeks in July, and they will be immediately followed by 
the Ruggles Street Quartet, of Boston, the finest male 
Quartet in the United States. The next week, the Boston 
Stars, who were so well received last season, will be present, 
and after them the Hungarian Band, of Austria, one of 
the most successful musical combinations of the year. 

There will be in addition to these companies, all of which 
contain Soloists, two or three first-class concert singers. 
The Concerts for 1888 promise to be more successful than 
any ever given at Chautauqua. 





THE FLORIDA 


CHAUTAUQUAS. 


DEFUNIAK SPRINGS. 

At DeFuniak Springs, on February 16, the fourth annual 
session of this well-established Assembly was formally 
opened. Great numbers of people were already at that time 
on the grounds, and a fine audience was present at the first 
exercises. As the days passed this constantly and rapidly 
increased in size, and the returns at the close showed that 
more people had been in attendance than during any pre- 
vious year. 

The list of lectufers contained the names of many widely 
known and highly esteemed speakers ; and all were received 
by sympathetic and enthusiastic audiences. Among the 
names on the list of speakers were the following: the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, the Rev. E. K, 
Young, the Rev. W. L. Davidson, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr, 
John Williamson, Mr. Von Finkelstein, Prof. W. D. Mc- 
Clintock, the Rev. C. H. Strickland, the Rev. J. W. Lee, 
the Rev. S. G. Smith, the Rev. John Lafferty, Wallace 
Bruce, Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, Dr. J. B. DeMotte, the Rev. 
A. G. Haygood, the Rev. E. W. Clarke, Dr, M. P. Hatfield, 
and Sam P. Jones. 

Recognition Day and Founder’s Day were celebrated to- 
gether on Feb. 23. Dr. Hurlbut made a most interesting 
and helpful address to the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, containing a fine exposition of the Chautauqua 
idea, and pointing out the good results accomplished. 
Other addresses were made in the evening by Drs. William- 
son and Wythe, Rev. Davidson, and Mr, Shearer. With 
stereopticon illustrations, a Camp Fire, illuminations, and 
music on the lake ‘he great day of the Assembly closed. 

Two other prominent days during the Assembly were 
Temperance Day and Children’s Day. 

The several departments were filled by able instructors, 
and all reports from those in attendance at each express 
hearty appreciation of the skillful and thorough manner in 
which the instruction was imparted. 

Fine musical entertainments were among the regular fea- 
tures of the Assembly, for which the delighted audiences 
expressed their keen appreciation. Instruction in music 
during the entire session was under the direction of Prof. 
and Mrs. Strong, and all pupils speak in terms of high 
praise of the rapid progress made. 


The third Annual Congress of the Florida Teachers con- 
vened on March 12, and for the remaining days of the ses- 
sion held the prominent place. Able lectures and instruc- 
tion characterized the whole institute. 

On March 15 the DeFuniak Assembly for 1888 closed, and 
was pronounced by all to be the most successful in every 
regard that had ever been held. 


MT. DORA. 

The South Florida Chautauqua held its second session 
in February, 1888. This Assembly now only a little more 
than a year old displays all the family peculiarities and gives 
promise of the same lusty growth that has been witnessed 
wherever the genuine Chautauqua idea has had free course. 
The South Florida Assembly grounds lie on the shores of 
Lake Dora, in Lake County, near the town of Mt. Dora, and 
on one division of the Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West 
Railroad, only five and a half hours ride from Jacksonville, 
It is in the heart of the orange growing belt and in the 
midst of some of the finest scenery in the state. 

The Assembly already is established firmly in the affec- 
tions of the Christian people ofthe state. A fine auditorium 
ranking second only to that of the original Chautauqua in 
New York State has been built, capable of seating one thou- 
sand five hundred people. The hotel proved an exception- 
ally good one, but its size was such as to be scarcely ade- 
quate to provide accommodations for the regular workers. 
It is hoped that a large one will soon be erected. A goodly 
number of tenters enjoyed the balmy air which was like June 
in the North. Cottages, too, are beginning to rise among 
the pines and willow oaks. 

The session continued from February 14 to 23 inclusive 
and the program wasa strong one ; the standard was placed 
high at the beginning. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, R.S. Holmes, Prof. W. D. 
McClintock, delivered each several lectures, and Messrs. D. 
W. L. Davidson, and Von Finkelstein gavea series of illus- 
trated and costume lectures. Prof. C. C. Case was the mu- 
sical director. The Rev. R. S. Holmes had the directorship, 
and together with Dr. Hurlbut, the normal work. Mrs. Al- 
den (Pansy) read an original story, as also did Miss Grace 
Livingston. 





